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HE ifland of Sumatra, which, in point of fituation and ex-* 
tent, holds a confpicuous rank on the terraqueous globe, add, is 
ittrpafled by few in the bountiful indulgences of nature, has in 
all ages been unaccountably neglected by writers ; iafomuch, 
that it is, at thi* day lefs iknown, as to the interior parts' 1 more 
efpecially, than the rcmoteft ifland of modern difcove^y; al- 
though it ha$ been conftantly reibrted to by Europeans,* for fome 
Centuries, and the EngHfii have had a regular eftablifhment there, 
for the laflr hundred years. It is true that the commercial im- 
portance of Sumatra has much declined. It is no longer the Em- 
porium of Eaftcrn riches, whither the traders of the Weft re- 
fortcd with their cargoes, to exchange them for the precious 
merchandize of the Indian Archipelago : nor does it boaft now 
die political confequence it aqquired, when the rapid progrefs of 
the Portuguese fucceffes there firifc received a check. That eater* 
pricing people, whfc caufe£ Co many kingdoms to ihrink from thtf 
terror of their arms, met with nothing bat difgrace in their 
attempts againft Achetn, whole monafchs made them tremble 
in their turns. Yet ftill the importance of this ifland, in the eye 
of the natural hiftoriarr,. has continued undiminished, and has 
equally at all periods, laid claim to an attention, that does not 

appear, at any, to have been paid to it 

A a The 
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iv PREFACE, 

The Portuguefe being better warriors than philosophers, and 
more eager to conquer .nations, than to explore their manners 
or antiquities, it is not furprizing that ihey ihoirtd have been 
unable tofurnifh the world with any .particular and juft descrip- 
tion of. a country, which they muft have regarded with aft evil 
eye. ; The 'Dutch, were the next people from whom wc;had a 
right to e*pe<3: information* They had an early intercourfe 
with the ifland,.and have* at different times formed .fettlqmenta 
in almpft; every part of; it; hut they are almoft ftlent, with, 
refpeft to its hiftory. This might perhaps- be popularly ac«* 
counted for, from* tlie .fuppofed hebetude, of their national 
ehara£t$r, . or their attachment to gain, which is apt to divert 
the. mind. from all liberal jpurfui^s. .But I; believe the tru$ 
reaibnfc to be found, in the jealous policy of their; commercial 
£yftexn,:which deenjs it matter of* expediency to prohibit the 
publication. of any rqfearchcjs,^ that .might tend to throw * light 
on thefourcespf their profit, an4 draw, the .attention o£,the refl 
©f tfae r ;wofl4. But tft» what caufe arc we >tq afcribc the nemiflhefs. 
pf <5ur oyta fc^ntryflpqn,. wh c (?fe opportunities have been equal to 
thefc .of. their. :p«w!ecejro?s or (Jpteropoteries ?.. ll teow& difficult 
to' account: for Iwiait thp *&&;&*lt\iit 9 except % {hfcjt ik.6tch.of 
the" maimers ;pievaii£n£ riri. a iprfrticutondiftriift of 'the.. ifland, 
pu bliflied iu'ihrf^hilofophkal ^Trilu.fa4li^ns. of; the year 1778,, 
not one .pagfc= of. information ifefpt^ing the inhabitants of Su- 
matra, h^3 bee^igfftoraunica^d^o the- guMy?,. }jy any ^ngli|h^, 
man who has refided tfe$$i < ; t ... ;. ■ ri .. v ;\, ..,. 
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PREFACE, v 

To form a general and tolerably accurate account of this 
country and its inhabitants, is a work attended with great and 
peculiar difficulties^ The neceffary information is not to be pro* 
cured from the people themfelves, whofe knowledge and inqui- 
ries are to the laft degree confined, fcarcely extending beyopd 
the bounds of the diftridt where they fir ft drew breath ; arid but 
very rarely have the almoft impervious-woods of Sumatra been 
penetrated, to any confiderable diftance from the fea coaft, by 
Europeans ; whofe obfervations have been then imperfect; 
trufted perhaps to memory only ; or if committed to paper, loft 
to the world by .their deaths. Other difficulties arife from the 
extraordinary diverfity of national diftinuftions, which, under 
a great variety of independent governments,' divide this iftand in 
imny direftions ; and yet not from their number merely, nor 
from. the diffimilarity in their languages or manners does the em« 

barrafiment entirely proceed : the local divifions are perplexed and 
uncertain ; the extent of jurifdi&ion of the various potentates is 
inaccurately defined -, fettlers from; different countries; and at dif- 
ferent periods, have introduced an irregular, though powerful 
influence, ; that . fuperfedes in fome places the authority of the 
efftablKhed governments, and impofes a real ' dominion on the 
natives,, where a nominal one isl not aflumcd. This, in a courfe 
of years, is produ&ive of innovations that deftroy the originality 
ajid genuipenefs of their cuftoms and manners, obliterate ancient 
diftin&ions, and render ccnfufed the path of an inveftigator. , 
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- Thefe objections* which feem to have hiherto proved uofbiv 
jKountsble with fuch as might have been inclined to attempt 
an hiftfcry of Sumatra* would alfo have deterred me from an 
undertaking apparently fo arduous j had I not refle&ed, that 
thole circumftances ' in which confifted the principal difficulty* 
were in fa& the Icaft interefting to the public, and of the leaft 
utility in ihemfelves. It id of hut fmall importance to dc* 
terminc with prccifion, whether a few villages on this or that 
particular river, belong to one petty chief or to another ; whether 
fuch a nation ife divided into a greater or lefler number of tribes a 
or which of two neighbouring powers originally did homage to 
the other for its title. Hiftory is only to be prized, as it tends 
to improve our knowledge of mankind, to which fuch inves- 
tigations contribute in a very fmall degree. I have there* 
fore attempted rather to give a comprehensive, than a cir« 
cumftantial description of the divifions of the country into its 
various governments ; aiming at a more particular detail, in what 
refpc&s the cuftoms, opinions, arts, and induftry of the original 
inhabitants, in their moft genuine ftate. The intere&e of the Eu~ 
ropean powers who have cftablifhed themfdves on the ifland * 
the hiftory of their fettlements, and of the revolutions of their 
commerce, I have not confidered as forming a part of my plan | 
but thefe fubje&s, as conneded with the accounts of the native 
inhabitants, and the hiftory of their governments, axe occasio- 
nally introduced. 

I was 
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I was principally encouraged to this undertaking by the pro* 
mifes of aifi&aqce I received from fame ingenious, and very 
highly efteemed friends, who redded with me on Sumatra* It 
has alio been uxged tome herein England, that as the fubjefl: is 
altogether new, it is a duty incumbent on me, to Jay the infbr~ 
mationl amin^poflfeflion of, howevor defedive, before the public;, 
who wiU not objed to its heiqg circumfceibed, whilft its authen- 
ticity remains unimpeachable/ This Jail qpalsty is that which I 
can with the mo& -confidence take upon me to vouch for* The 
greateft portion of what I have defcrihed* Jtas faftep within like 
fcope of my own immediate obfervation ; the remainder is either 
matter of common notoriety to every perfon residing on the ifland* 

or received upon the concurring authority of gentlemen; whofe 
fituation in theEaft India Company's fervice; long acquaihtance 
with the natives ; extenfive knowledge of their language, ideas* 
and manners; and refpe&ability of character, render them wor- 
thy of the moil implicit faith that can be given to human 
teftimony. 

I have been the more fcrupuloufty exadt in this particular, be*- 
caufe my view was not, ultimately, to write an entertaining book,. 

to which the marvellous might be thought not a little to contri- 
bute, but fincerely and confeientioufly to add the final; portion? in 
my power, to the general knowledge of the age ; to throw fome 
glimmering light on the path of the natural ill j and more efpe- 
dally to furnifh thofc philofophers, whofe labors have been di- 
rected to the inveftigation of the hiftory of Man, with fa&s to 

fcrvft 
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fcrve as data in their reafonings, which are too often rendered 
nugatory, and not feldom ridiculous, by aflumifig as truths, the 
mifconceptions, or wilful impofitions of travellers. The ftudy 
of their own fpecies is doubtlefs the moft interefting and impor- 
tant that can claim the attention of mankind; and this fcience, 
like all others, it is impoflible to improve by abftradt fpeculation, 
merely. A regular feries of authenticated falls, is what alone 
can enable us to rife towards a perfed knowledge in it. To have 
added one new and firm ftep in this arduous afcent, is a merit I 
ihould be proud to boaft of. 
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Unknown to the Ancients—Situation— Name— General Dejcription 
of the Country, its Mountains, Lakes, and Rivers — Air and 
Meteors— Monfions, and Land and Sea-Breezes — Minerals and 
Tojfils—Volcanos — Earthquakes— Surfs and Tides. 

1 F antiquity holds up to us fome models, in different arts and (ciences^ 
which have been found inimitable ; the moderns, on the other hand, 
have carried their inventions and improvements, in a variety of inftances, 
to an extent and a degree of perfe&ion, of which the former could 
entertain no ideas. Among thofe difcoveries in which we have ftept & 
far beyond our mailers, there is none more ftrikkig, or more eminently 
ufefol, than the means which the ingenuity of fome, and the experience 
of others, have taught mankind, of determining with certainty and pre* 
cifion the relative fituation of the various countries of the earth. What 
was formerly the fubje& of mere cbnjefture, or at beft of vague add 
arbitrary computation, is now the clear refult of fettled rule, founded 
upon principles demonftrativcly juft. It only remains for the liberality 
of princes and ftates, and the perfevering induflry of navigators and 
travellers, to effect the application of thefe means to their proper end, 
by continuing to afcertain the unknown and uncertain pofitions of all the 
parts of the world, which the barriers of nature will allow the ik.il! and 
induflry of man to approach. 
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i SUMATRA. 

The extenfive and obvioufly fituated ifland, which is the fubjraf of 
^Sumvia tin. the prefent work, feems, notwith {landing fome obfcure and felf-contra- 
srncicnts? l * di&ory paffages of Ptolemy and Pliny, to have been utterly unknown to 
the Greek or Roman geographers, whofe difcoveries or conje&ures rather, 
carried them n» farther than Ceylon; which with more fliadow of 
ccyion proba- probability was their Taprobane^ than Sumatra, although that name, during 
proband *" the middle ages, was uniformly applied to the latter ifland. Whether, in 
faft, the appellation of Taprobane, as introduced by the ancients, be- 
longed to any place really exifting, is a queftion which affords fome room 
to be fceptical. Obferving that a number of commodities, not produced 
in Europe, came from an ifland or iflands in the fuppofed extremity of the 
eaft, whofe fituation they were ignorant of, they poffibly might thence 
have been led to place in their charts one of ample extent, which ihould 
ftand as the arbitrary reprefentarive of the whole. This fuppofition cuts 
ihort the various arguments that have been adduced by different writers, 
in fupport of the pretentions of any particular ifland to that celebrated 
name. The idea of Sumatra being the country of Ophir> whither Solomon 
fent his fleets, is too vague, and the fubjeft wrapt in a veil of too remote 
antiquity, to admit difcuffion.* In timtes much later, the identity of 
Sumatra, as defcrihed or alluded to by travellers, appears not a little 
equivocal. The Arab travellers who, about the year 1 173, penetrated 
Called Rural into India and China, fpeak of an ifland which they call Ramni, whofe 
v!ilcn? b "** defcriptioncoincidtog tolerably with the real fituation and produ&ions of 
Sumatra, allows us to conclude, that it was it they defigned. Marco 
Paulo, the fatuous Venetian traveller, whofe writings publiihed in 1269, 
though long condemned as idle tales, have many internal marks of au- 
Tava Minor by thenticity, defcribes an ifland which he calls Java Minor, that appears, 
Marco Paulo. on attentive perufal of ill fpclt names, and more efpecially of fome 
ftriking particulars in the manners of the people,, to be no other than 
Sumatra, as I think will be evident to any inveftigator who is acquainted 
with the country. + 

* A mountain in Sumatra it called by die name of Ofbir ; but this hit been given to it by 
Europeans in modern days. Another near Malacca is likewife fo named* 

+ Ocpafion will be taken in the iequd to examine into the authenticity of this curious, but 
afcfeure author's relation. 

At 
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At tmgth the expeditions of the Portuguefe in the eaftern feas made this identity deter, 
ifland known to the reft of the world. They pointed out its fituation and Jfijj^^ 
chara&er, with as much accuracy as attended their other difcoveries,* 
and which the experience of later ages has determined with more pre* 
cifion as follows* 

Sumatra is an ifland in the Eaft Indies ; the moft weftern of thofe Situation 
claffed by geographers under the diftindtion of Sunda iflands ; and con* 
ftitutes, on that fide, the boundary of the eaftern Archipelago. Its general 
direction is nearly north weft and fouth eaft* The equator divides it in 
almoft equal parts, the one extremity being in five degrees thirty-three 
minutes, north, and the other*, in five degrees fifty-fix minutes fouth 
latitude. Fort Marlborough, on the point of land called Ooj$ng Carrang % 
in latitude three degrees forty-fix minutes, fouth,. the only place whofe 
longitude has been determined by aftual obfcrvation, is found to lie one 
hundred and two degrees eaft of Greenwich ;«f but the fituation of Acheea 
Head alfo is pretty accurately fixed by computation at ninety-five degrees* 
thirty-four minutes ; and the longitudes in . the Straits, of Sunda are 
well afcertained by the fliort runs from Batavia, which city has the 
advantage of an obfervatory. Sumatra lies expofed on the fouth weft 
fide to the great Indian Ocean ; the north point ftretches into the bay of 
Bengal ; to the north eaft it is divided from the peninfula of MaJayo by 
the Straits of Malacca ; to* the eaft by the Straits of Banca, from the 
ifland of that name ; to the fouth eaft by the commencement of what 
are called the China Seps ; and on the fouth it is bounded by the Straits 
of Sunda, which feparate it from the ifland of Ja$**\ 

• See Oforiui * De Barroa : Do Couto. 

f Preparatory to an obfervation of the tranfit of the planet Venus over die fun's difc, in* 
June 1769, Mr. Robert Nairne determined the longitude of Fort Marlborough, by eclipfes of 
Jupiter's fattliitei, to be 10 1°. 41'. 45". eaft from London 1 which was afterwards corre&ed by 
the Aftronomer Royal to 102°. 

$ A tradition, taken notice of by feverai writers, prevailed, that Sumatra_was anciently a part 
of the continent or Afia. Maffeut fay$, « Ea infula, a fcptcntrione in auftrum oblique porre&a,. 
ab continents in qu&^falacca urbs eft, angufto et periculofo dividitur roari } atque ob id ipfum, 
peninfula quondam credka.eft." John de Barrot likewifc (peaks of Sumatra, as what the ancient 
geographers called the Aurea Cherfonefus ; thinking it to be a continuation of the continent. 
\artornanus defcribet the ftraits of Malacca at a great river. 

B z The 
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Ntane. *^^ e name °^ " ^tmatra^ 9 by which- this ifland has .been called i^afjer 
times, Wing unknown to the natives* who indeed are ignorant that it 
is. sri ifland, and have no general name whatever for it, I have been led 
to take much trouble, and to purfue a more laborious inveftigation than 
the importance of the objeft demanded, in order to deduce the origin of 
the appellation, or to learn, from whom the Portuguefe, who in their 
earlieft writings call it nearly by that name, adopted it, in place of the 
more ancient one of Taprobane. It has by them, and the voyagers- of 
other nations, been fucceffively fpelt, Sumo terra, SamoWa, C,atnatra f 
Zamatra % ZamarcL, Sumotra, Samotra, Scmatra, Sumatra, and laftly 
Sumatra. I muft acknowledge that in the event of my refearch, I ob*» 
* tained but little fatisfaftion, unlefs it may be efteemed fuch, to have 
perceived that feveral others had attempted it with the fame fuccefs. 
The Arabians, who before the Portuguefe, were the greateft navigators 
of the Indian feas, appear to have diftinguilhed it by the various names 
of Air ami 9 Rami, or Ramn't, Lamm, Sobarmab, or Sobormab, Samandar, 
and Azebain, or Azebani; or elfe thefe names belong to different iilands 
in that part of the world, which from their fimilarity of productions, and 
vicinity of fituation, have been miftaken for each other; Samander bears 
fome refemblanee to the modern name, but it is defcribed by the Nubian 
geographer, Edrtffi, as lying, near to the river Ganges. The Africans 
ore find to call it Acbamba. Monfieur D'Anville, whofe authority 
ihouldbeof confiderable weight, if the fubjedt was not fo very obfcure; 
is confident that the JabadU infula of Ptolemy, is Sumatra, though 
ufually fuppofed to reprefent Java, The commentators of Arrian affeit 
;hat this ifland is defigned by the infula Simundi, vel PuUfimmdi of that 
writer, in his periplus maris Erytbr*u Odoricus, a friar, who in the 
year 1331 vifited Tome of the Indian iilands, fpeaksof Java and Symdta, 
which name feems a kind of middle term between that given it by 
Arrian and the modern one of Sumatra, and may poffibly be the true 
etymology, Helandus, an able inveftigator of eaftern. antiquities, fays 
that it' is called Sumatra, from a certain high land named " Samadra", 
which he. fuppofes to fignify, in the language of the country, « magna 
formica" ;.but though there is. no fear city of large ants in the ifland, it is 
certain that they are never called by that name j it is nearly as certain 

that 
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that there is no remarkable hill there baring the appellation^ he men- 
tions ; nor does the derivation either carry the appearsmcp of probability 
or any corroborating teftimony in its favor. He mentions likewife, 
and in this he is fupported by the Dutch writers, that the people of the 
neighbouring iflands^calf it Indalas (AndeeUes)^ which holds good of 
the Javans, but it has no extentive acceptance, and the natives themfelves, 
as before remarked, are ignorant of fuch a name, as well as of every 
other. This is a point which I todk pains to inveftigate, and which I can 
pronounce upon with certainty ; and to this circumftance principally 
the ambiguity refpe&ing its ancient title is owing: as navigators of 
different nations had no common-aitd permanent ftandardiro rtfer to, each 
who vifited it beftowed an arbitrary appellation, which fubfequent tra- 
vellers confounded and mifapplied.* What feems pretty evident is, 
•chat the name, however derived, was learned by the Portuguefe on the 
coaft of Mklabfcr, where they made their firft eftablifhments, and ac- 
quired a knowledge of the more eaftern countries ; very rude indeed at 
the earlier period, as appears by the ltinerarium Portugalenfmm, pub- 
lished in the year that their firft expedition to Sumatra was fitted out ; 

in Which Cataia, or China, is defcribed as an ifland.-f* 

Sumatra 

* Much inconvenience it experienced by navigators in modern times, from the arbitrary mode 
•P bellowing name) on lands newly difcovered or explored. That name which the inhabitants, 
or thofe of the neighbouring countries, diftinguiih a place by, ihould ever be fcrupuloufly pre- 
ferred j if fuch can beafcertained. This feems to have been firft attended to by Mr. Dalrympie, 
and fince by Captain Cook. 

f For the gratification of the curious reader* I (hall fabjoin the following extracts, relative to 
the ancient name of Sumatra! from thofe authorities which I had occafion to confult in the courfe 
of my investigation of that fubjedt. 

Voyage of Arabs to India and China, 1173. * An eaftern ifland called Ramni: governed by 
many kings : eight or nine hundred leagues in length : gold mines : camphire : many iflands 
'near it; one of the largeft called Elnian (qu : Mas) : ufe coconut oil : have many elephant*; 
iapan wood : eat human flefli."— Herbelot. Bibhotheque ortentale, 1697. " Sobarmab or So- 
' bormaby an ifland in the Chinefe~Sea, about which are many fmall ones uninhabited. Sea very 
tempefhious. Soundings generally forty fathoms. Sen cr iff Al Edrdfi writes, in the tentli part 
of his firft climate, that the bed campHire of the eaft is collected here. This ifle is mod probably 
Sumatra \ the Arabiaht calling all that fea and land which is to the eaftward of Cape Comorin, 
the fea and* land of China. Some geographers Temark that the greateft quantity of wocd aides 
comes from the ifle of Stmrtidtr, whkh may be what we call Sumatra. Rami* a rich ootifetry, 
bearing the uee tfXL&toca* by the Atabr, and by us ftj/ff wood* Y/#/*»,), and where yon find 
-•--.• . . . , the 
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Sumatra is one of the large* iflands in the world, but ks breadth is 
determined with fo little accuracy, that anf attempt to calculate its 

fupcrficics, 

the animal which the Arabs and Perfians name Kerkidan* (rniaocert*) it an ifiand leven hundred 
leagues in length, and diftant about three days fail from Serendib, which we believe to be 
Zeilan. Dib or div, in the Indian language, fignifies an ifland, Edrefli fays that the Cbineie 
ufed to carry on a great traffic to Serindib"— There is rtafcn to doubt their having ever palled 
Acheen — In the geographia Nubieafis of that writer (at quoted by Herbelot), the ifland called 
Air ami feeras to anfwer beft to Sumatra, except in its proximity to Serendib, being ten days fail 
inftead of three. Sabormab has the next claim ; and laflly Sayandar, which though the neareft is 
same, icarccly •greet at all in fituation, being laid to lie wear the Ganges— Jones, Defcriptioft of 
Afia, 177^. " Farther eaftward are the iflands of Samamdtri Rami or Lamtri, which may, per- 
haps, be Java, though, by the accounts of it, one Would take it for the fame with Samander, and 
then Abinoman will be Java, and Mibragt or Sobormab, Iforo^'^-Marco Paulo, 1*69, " Beyond 
Petan, fleering towards the fouth, at the diftanee of thirty three leagues, is Java Minor"— tib* 
defcription of which aafwers to Sumatra.— Odoricos, as mentioned in Hackluit t. s, p. 45* 
«« In the year 1351, Odoricus, a friar, was in Java : the firft European that pierced into India and 
returned". (Marco Paulo an exception) — Mandeville, 1400. «* Befide the yfle of Lemtry ia 
another that is clept Sumobor j and faft befide, a great yfle clept Java"— Nicoli de Conti. 1449* 
(Raroufio) gives a good account of Sumatra under the name of Tafrobamt, and particularly men- 
tions fome extraordinary cuftoms, now well afcertained, of the fltf/to people.— Itinerarium Portu- 
galenfium in Indiam, printed 1508, but written, apparently, fome years (boner* " Xdacham 
IB it tit oppidum dictum Samoterra, ultra Calechut leucis ccccc". u Prssterea tn hoc mart Indico 
complures infulae vifuntur, et inter alias dua* funt quae caeteras omni rerum celebrkate pneftant.— 
Altera Savjb. diutur, quae abeft ab di£b capite Comar M prope cc— Poft banc, ad orientem, altera 
vifitur qua; dickur Samotra, not Taprobanum appellamut, quae abeft ab urbe Calechut itinjete 
trium menfiuoL Ultra earn eft Cataium feraciffima, ut dictum eft infula"— Ludovico Barthema, 
or Vartomanus. He travelled in 1503 and 4, and an edition of bit work was published at Venice 
in 15 17. "He oaflcd over from Meiacba to Sumatra, which appears to bcTabrobana, and arrired at 

MS* 

Pider, reckoned the beft port in the bland."— Here the name is fpelt in the modern manner, contrary 
to the mode adopted by the Portuguele— Old map and defcription of Sumatra or Taprobana, by 
a French Captain ; without date ; but appears to have been written not many years after the firA 
Portuguefc voyages. Preferred in Ramufio, vol. 3— In a letter from Emanuel king of Portugal 
to Pope Leo the tenth, dated 1513 (preferred in the Novus Qrbis Hiftoricus) he mentions the dif- 
covery of Zammtra by hit iubjec"U — Epiftoladi Mafljmiliano Tranfylvnno, 15 19. " Hanno na- 
vigatoall'ifola detta di gliaiuichlTajprc^ana, la mialadeflb fichiama {Zamara} Sumatra j perche 
doveTolomeoet Plinio et altri counographi ban uuflb la Taprobana, non c ifola alcuna, chi fi pofla 
credere efler quello" — Scbaftianut Munftenja. Printed 1537. " Circa littora Taphrophante, quam 
hodie Sumatram vocant."—^ofmographie Univ. de A Thevet, 1541^ " Near the point of Malacca 
isTaprobane or Sumathre, which the barbariant formerly called Satiqun (miftake for. Ceylon) : 
the Arabs named it Axtbain, and the Africans, Acbamba* Famous for cinnamon. Kings of 
Paxar (Pa/ay), Dargni (perhaps Andergtry), Pedir, Ham and Biranc, tributary to the grand Cam. 
Many fpices here, but the pepper comes from Calecut and Zeilan* Governed by many petty 
kings. In 1543 it was plundered and ravaged by fome adventurers from CipbaU* Dials of the 

people 
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fuperficies, muft be liajble to very corifiderable error*. Like Great Britain, 
it is broadeft at the foutfiern extremity, narrowing gradually to the 

north ; 

people well defcribed. The Squino&ial pates through the middle of the Mand"— Mendez de 
Pinto, 1558. " In 1 539 the Portuguefe governor of Malacca received an embafly from the king of 
the Bates, in the ifland of Samatra— .Geography of Ptolemy translated into Italian by Geralimo 
Rufcelli. Printed 156 1 . « Taprobana, where the people, according to Ptolemy, have the fun exactly 
over their headt, and fometimes north*, fbmetimes fouth of them, we call \Samotra or Sumatra. Its 
four kings pay tribute to- the Cham of Tartary ,i — Scoiia J. O. Stukii, in periplum Arriani, 1577* 
44 Taprobane olim, tcfte Arriano softro, necnen Ptoldirieo, Simundl infuia ftiit appellata. Hanc 
plerique do£brum volunt efle infulam hodie Samatram, five Samatran, five Zamatran di^am.*'— * 
Cofmdgrapbie do. P. Appian par Gemma Frifon, 1581. «« Taprobana, ifle autrefois nommee Si? ' 
mundi, et maintenant, felon aucyns, Sumatra. Ptolomee recite que'lle eftoit para van t difte Simo- 
aide, & que les peuples d'icelle s'appelloyent d'un commun nom, Salas, & qu'ils portoyent tons 
habits de femmes."-— Oforius. Translation, 1581. « With thefe five (hips he (Sequeire) failed 
fV> the ifland formerly named Taprobane, and now £oora/r*''--Majfreus, HiftJndic. Printed, 1 590. 
Sequeria ad Somatmm primus omnium Lufitanorum accefhY'— John dc Barros, publifhed about 
1558. " Malacca had the epithet of aurea given to it, on account of the abundance of gold carried 
thither from Monakcabo and Barros, countries in the ifland C^tmatra. At the time of our coming 
.into India, the fea coaft was divided into twenty kingdoms. ' Beginning at the moft weftera point, 
and thence going round by the north, the firft is called Daya $ and thofe which follow in order, are, 
LamSrij, Acbem, Biar, Pedtr, Lidt, Pirada, Pacem, Bar a, Dartt, Jrcat, Ircan, Mupat, Pmrij, Ciaca, 
Campar, Capocam, Andraguirij, JamMj, PaUmbam, Taxna Malay o y Sacampam, Tuhmbaum, An* 
Mite, Piriaman, Tico 9 Barros, Huincbtl and Maricopa, which is in the neighbourhood ciDaya and 
Lambrij beforcmenttoned**— Vincent le Blanc. Printed i64o. " Sumatra, called by some Tafag, 
which fignifies a great Ifland. Inhabitants of Malacca fay it was formerly joined to the continent ; 
but feparated by an earthquake.**— Herbert's Travels. Printed 1*77. Odoric call Sumatra, Sj- 
moka 1 Jofephns, Samotrai others, Alramis and Ztmara \ Symunda in Ptolemy j by the inhabi- 
tants Saljca and Sahara. Mediterranean Town Menancabo, formerly called Syndo cam** — 
RichfhofTer, Voyages in German, 1667. Sumatra is fpelt Sammattr*— Dampier, 1688. This 
circumnavigator mentions having feen an old map, in which there was no other name totumatra, 
but that of Sbtba.— Relandus. " Indalas* Ita appellator incolis & vicinis, infuia ilia quae nunc 
volgo' Sumatra, a loco quodam excclfo in ea infuia difto Samadra, i. e. magna formica.*— I have 
been chiefly enabled to obtain the foregoutg extracts, many of thorn from very fcarce authors, and 
others that will occur in the fubfequent part «l tj*lrork, by recwrfe to the valuable collection' of 
voyages and travels (perhaps unequalled in any ifclfy in feurtjt) formed by, and in the pouef* 
fion of Alexander Dalrymple, Efq. 

Some perfons have imagined that they find an eafy derivation of the name of Sumatra, or 
Samatra, from a word fo fpelt, fignifying a " (quail" in the Portuguefe and Spanifh languages*: 
but the fact is ju& the reverfe. Sailors finding fuch fqualls to prevail in the neighbourhood of 
that ifland, naturally called them after its name; and even the Englifh call them Sumatra* \ as 
they fey a Scotcb Mifl* 

* The 
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north ; and to this ifland it is perhaps in fize, more nearly allied than 

in fliapc. 

Mountains ^ chain of mountains runs through its whole extent, the ranges 

being in many parts double and treble, but fituated, in general, nearer 
to the weftern than the oppofite coaft ; being, on the former, feldom fo 
much as twenty miles from the fea. The height of thefe mountains, 
though very great, is not fuiikient to occafion their being covered with 
fnow, during any part of the year, as thofe ia South America, between 
the tropics, are found to be. Mount Ofbir> (ituated immediately under 
the equinoftial line, is fuppofed to be the higheft vifible from the fea j 
its fummit being., elevated thirteen thousand eight hundred and forty 
two feet above that level ; which is no more than two thirds of the 
altitude the French aftronomers have afcribed to the loftieft of the 
Andes, but fomewhat exceeds that of the Peak of Teneriffe.* Between 
thefe ridges of mountains, are extenfive plains, confideraWy elevated 
above the furfaceof the maritime lands, where the air is cool; and from 
this advantage they are efteemed the moft eligible portion of the coun- 
try, are consequently the beft inhabited^ and the moil cleared from 

• Thf flowing it thererultof ohfcrvatjon* made by Mr. Robert Nakne* of the height pfc" 

Mount Qphir. . . 

.liefghtpf shepeakabovietbelmlof ttefta, inftft *3**4* 

Engljfh mites — — «*- — • t,6asti 

Nat#cal mile* , — — — *» . — **&}*$ 

Inland, nearly — — -*■ — t6 Naut. miles* 

DiiUnt* from Ma/Tang Point *• • ►— •• 3a ditto* 

Diftance at fea before the peak is funk under the horizon 115 ditto. 

Latitude of the peak — — - — c/\ 6'. minutes, north* 

A volcano mountain, fouthofOphir,^sihortof that in height by 1377 feet. 
Inland, nearly — -■- •*• — «9 Naut. miles. 

In order to form a companion lfubjoin thn feeight, as computed by mathematicians, of other 

mountains in different parts of the world. 
Cbjmboraao, the higheft of the Andes, 3220 toifes, or 20,633 EngliJh feet. Of this about 1400 

feet from the fummit are covered with eternal fnow. 
Caramon afcended by the French aftronomers — — • 15,800 Eng. feet* 



Peak of Tenerifo FeuilM - 2070 toifes, or — . — *$**H f*&> 

Mount Blanc, Savoy. Sr. G. Shuckburgh — - — 15,66a 

Mount -Etna. Ditto — — — . 10^5^ 
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woods, which elfcwhere in general throughout Sumatra, cover both Woods. 
hills and vallies with an eternal ftiade. Here too are found many large 
and beautiful lakes that extend, at intervals, through the heart of the Lakes, 
country, and facilitate much the communication between th« diffe- 
rent parts j but their dimenfions, fituation, or direftion are very little 
known, though the natives make frequent mention of them in the ac- 
counts of their journies.* Thefe give birth to moft of the larger 
rivers, and particularly to thofe which empty themfelves to the eaft- 
ward. Waterfalls and cafcades are not uncommon, as may be fuppofed, Waterfall*.' 
in a country of fo uneven a furface. A remarkable one defcends from 
the north fide of Mount Poogong, near Pooh Pefang. Manfclar, which 
forms the mouth of Tappanooly Bay, prefents to the view a fall, of very 
Angular appearance, from the fummit of a fngar loaf mountain ; the 
refervoir of which the natives plaufibly affert to be a huge fhell of the 
fpecies called Kcemo. f A fmall but beautiful cafcade defcends 
perpendicularly from the fteep cliff, which, like an immenfe rampart, 
lines the feafhore near Manna.\ No country in the world perhaps is 
better watered than this. Spring; are found wherever they are fought 
for. The rivers on the weftern coaft are innumerable, but they are in Riven, 
general too (mall and rapid for the purpofe of navigation. The vicinity 
of the mountains to that fide of the ifland occafions this profufion of 
rivulets, and at the fame time the imperfections that attend them, by not 

* The lakes principally fpoken of arc, one of great extent in the Batca country ;. afocond m ' 
the country of Menangcahow, which the inhabitants avail themfelves of, in tranfporting goods 
to and from Palembang \ a third in the Corinchia country, vifited by Mr. Rogers, a fejryant of the 
Company, from Moco- Moco j and a fourth in the Lampoon country, extending to PafTummah. 
The boats employed on this laft carry fails, and are of a larger fort, called pancbaUang : a day 
and a night are required to crofs. it. The fultan of Palembang's fon came by that way to Croee, 
when Mr. Sttvenfon had charge of the fcttlement. 

* f The kttmo lhell, probably thclargcft in the world, Is of the cockle kind : it is found in 
site Bay of Tappanooly chjefly* but Kkewtfe in other parts of the eaft : they are taken m deep* 
waters by throating a long bamboo between the valves as they lie open* and by the immediate 
clofure which follows, they are made faft. The largeft I have feen was about three to four feet over. 
The fhell it perfectly white, and is worked up like ivory by the natives. 

J A Jhip from Europe (the Elgin) fent a boat, in order to procure frefli water there, attracted 
by its appearance from the fea \ but the boat was loft in the furf, and the crew drowned. 

C allowing 
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allowing them fpace to accumulate to any considerable fize. On the 
eaftern coaft, the diftance of the range of hills not only affords a larger 
fcope for the courfe of the rivers before they difembogue ; prefents a 
greater furface for the receptacle of rain and vapors ; and enables them 
to unite a greater number of fubfidiary ftreams ; but alfo renders the 
flux more fteady and uniform by the extent of level fpace, than where 
the torrent rolls more immediately from the mountains. But it is not 
to be underftood that on the weftern fide there are no large rivers. Cat- 
town, Irtdrapour, Tabooyong, and Sinkell have a claim to that title, although 
inferior in fize to Palembang, Jatnbee* Indergeree, Racan, and Bat too Bara. 
The latter derive alfo a material advantage from the flielter given 
them by the peninfula of Malacca, and Borneo, Banc a and the other iflands 
of the Archipelago, which breaking the force of the fea, prevent the 
furf from throwing up thofe banks of fand that choke the entrance 
of the fouth weftern rivers, and render them imprafticable to boats of 
any draught of water, Thefe labor too under this additional inconve- 
nience, that fcarce any, except the largeft, run out to fea in a direct 
courfe. The continual adion of the furf, more powerful than the ordi- 
nary force of the ftream, throws up at their mouths a bank of fand, which 
diverts their courfe to a dire&ion parallel with the fhore, between the 
cliffs and the beach, till the accumulated waters at length force their 
way wherever there is found the weakeft refiftance.* In the foutherly 
Monfoon, when the furfs are uftfclly higheft, and the rivers, from the 
drynefs of the weather, leaft rapid, this parallel courfe is at the greateft 
extent •, but as~ the rivers fwell with the rain, they gradually remove 
obftrudtions and recover their natural channel* 

Air- The heat of the air is by w> means fb intenfe as might be expefled, 
in a country occupying the middle of the torrid zone. It is more tenv 
perate than in many regions without the tropics, the thermometer, at the 
moft fultry hour,which is about two in the afternoon, generally flu<£tuating 

* Moco-Moco river takes a courfe, at times, of three miles, in this manne^ before it mixes 
with the fe. 

between 
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between 82 and 85 degrees.* I do not recoiled to have ever feen 
it higher than 86 in the lhade. At fun rife it is ufually as low as 70 ; 
the fenfation of cold, however, is much greater than this would feem 
to indicate, as it occifions fhivering and a chattering of the teeth ; doubt- 
lefs from the greater relaxation of the body, and opennefs of the pores 
in that climate ; for the fame temperature in England would be efteemed 
a confiderable degree of warmth. Thefe obfervations on the ftate of the 
air apply only to the diftri&s near the fea coaft, where, from their com- 
paratively low fituation, and the greater compreffion of the atmofphere, 
the fun's rays operate more powerfully. Inland, as the country afcends, 
the degree of heat decreafes rapidly, infomuch, that beyond the firfl: 
range of hills, the inhabitants find it expedient to light fires in the morn- 
ing, and continue them till the day is advanced, for the purpofe of 
■ warming themfelves •, a practice unknown in the other parts of the ifland. 
To the cold alfo they attribute the backwardnefs in growth of the 
coco-nut tree, which is fometimes twenty or thirty years in coming to 
perfection, and often fails to produce fruit. Situations are uni- 
formly colder in proportion to their height above the level of the fea, 
unlefs Where local circumstances, fuch as the neighbourhood of fandy 
plains, contribute to produce a contrary effect ; but on Sumatra the cool- 
nefs of .the air is promoted by the quality of the foil, which is clayey, 
and the conftant and ftrong verdure that prevails, which, by abforbing the 
fun's rays, prevents the effe& of their reflection and refradtion. The cir- 
cumftance of the ifland being fo narrow contributes alio to its general 
temperatenefs, as wind diredly, or recently from the fea is feldom pof- 
feffed of any violent degree of heat; which it ufually acquires in pafling 
over large tradts of land in the tropjcal climates. Froft, fnow 9 and hail 
are totally unknown to the inhabitants.-)- The atmofphere is in common 

• At Calcutta in Bengal, the thermometer* in -the hot feafon, rifts to 93°: up the country 
fometimes to 10 to in the lhade j and even after fun fet it has been obferved at of . 

f The hill people in the country of Lampoon fpeak of a peculiar kind of rain that falto there, 
which foroe have fuppoftd to be what we call fleet 3 but the fact is not fuiiiciently eftabliihcd j 
and perhaps what the countrymen mean, is nothing more than the thick mills or clouds that ufually 
encompafs the tops of high hills, precipitating in rain. 

C a more 
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more cloudy than In Eurojpe ? which is fenfibly perceived, from the* in* 
frequency of clear ftar-light nights. It may prqqeed t from the greater 
rarefa&ion of.th&aitoccafioning the clouds to defcend lower and become 
more<>i}aqpej or merely from the ftronger. heat exhaling fcota. the land 
agdfe** a 'thicker and. more plentiful; vapor. ,TbeJ fog, called cohort by 
the jiatWQS,. rfrhieh .rife*, every morning between the hills,, is denfe to a 
Apprizing degree ; the extremities of it, even^when Bear at hand; txspig, 
perfe&ly defined; and it feldom is obferved to difperfe rill abfcut three 
boyrs after fun rife* •> . 

. ; ... j ••- ".; « .• .m; -. . • 

Watcrfpout. r That . extraordinary phenomenon, fo wdl knojvii arid accurately . des- 
cribed, the.waterfpout} frequently makes its appearanoe in theie parts, 
and not feldom on ihortf; The largeft and moil diftinft I had ever an 
opportunity of feeing, I met whilft on horfeback. I was 4b near it, 
that the inward gyration, as.diftin& from the volume whiph ftirrounded 
k, was perfedly Tifihle to me. Itfeemod to bave>taken .i* JrifemJea- 
* ebolen Bay* its courfe tending in a dire&ion from ttomce acrols the 
ptnmfula on, wfcitfi^the fettkment of : Fort Marlborough -ftaads; hot 
before it reached.thefexon the other fide, it vanilhed by-degrees* without 
any cdnfequent fall o£ water, £r other deftro&ive effaft 9 cfeltaftiog kfelf 
into the body of the cloud from which it depended* < ' > 



Thunder and 
Lightning. 



Thunder and lightning are there fi> very frequent, as fiercely to at- 
trad the attention of perfons long refident in the country. During the 
north weft monfoon, the explofions are extremely violent; the .forked 
ligttfning fttoots in all dire&ions* and the whole iky feems,on fire; whilft 
the ground is agitated in a degree, little inferior to the motion of an 
earthquake. In the fouth eaft monfoon, the lightning is more eonftant, 
but the corufcations are lefs fierce or bright, *nd the thunder is fcarcely 
audible. It ftttuld fetftt that the confequences of thefe awful meteors are 
nojt ft f9 fctal there as in Eitfppej few inftances occurripg of lives t>/eingloft, 
o*J)\MMwg* dfiftrojred by .thei«plo&w^ although clerical oondudors 
have never been employed* Perhaps the paucity of inhabitants, in pro- 
portlori to tke extent* of country, and the unfubftantial materials of the 

houfes, 
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fcouies, may contribute to this obrervation. I have ften feme trees, ho\v- 
ever, that have- been fhattered on Sumatra by die aftion of lightning.* * 

The eaufes which produce a fucceffive variety of feafons in the parts of Monfoon*. 
the earth without the tropics, haying no relation or refpeft to the region 
of the torrid zone, a different order takes place there, and the year is di- 
ftinguiihed into two divifiorts, ufually called the rainy and dry* man- 
ibons,^ from the weather peculiar to each. In the feveral parts of 
India thefe monfoons are governed by vafroas particular laws, in regard 
to the time of their commencement, period of duration, circumftancts 
attending their change, and diredion of the prevailing wind, according 
to the nature and fituation of the lands and coafts where their influence 
is felt. The further peninfula of India, where the kingdom of Siam lies, 
experiences at the fame time the efieds of oppofke fcafons ; the weftern 
fide, in the Bay of Bengal, being cxpofed for half the year to cohtinu&l 
rains, whilft on the eafttrn fide the fined weather is enjoyed ; and fo on 
the different coafts of Indoftan, the monfoons exert their influence al- 
ternately j the one remaining ferene and ufldifturbed, whilft the other 
is agitated by ftorms. Along theeoaft of Corotaandel, the change, <jy 
breaking up of the monfoon, as it is calkd, is frequently attended with 
the mod violent gales of wind* 

On the weft coaft of Sumatra, the S. E. morifoon, ot dry feafon, be* 
gins about May, and ilackens in September: the N. W. monfoon 
begins about November, and the hard rains ceafe about March. The 
monfoons for the moft part commence and leave off gradually there ; 
the months of April and May, Oftober and November, generally afford- 
fog weather and winds variable and uncertain. 

The eaufes of thefe periodical winds have been inveftigated by feveral Caufeofth* 
able naturalifts, whofe fyftems, however* do not entirely correfpond Monfi>ons - 

• Since the above was written, accounts have been received tliat a Magazine at Fort Marl- 
borough, containing four hundred baricltof powder, was fired by lightning, and blown up, «a 
the 1 8th of March 178 a* 

f The term " Monfoon," appears to be a corruption of the word " Moofem, " which, both 
In Arabic and Malay, fignifies a year. Taoun, another Malay word for feafon or year, refpe&s 
' their harrefls. # 
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inown : fo &' produced in diffettait^*ari« 6F th? g!t>be.' CI I 2HU tafettrt* 
fity mention what appear to rhe the fhoft ^Videntr/^^rcfbaWfc atleafti 
aniong the 'general laws, or iftfetences, u *hfcfi K H'avc^ > Beeii 'dediic^W&ri 
tfic examination of this fubjeflr. ' If thfc ft* #fere ^feftfy dhlntt»u£ltf!l, 
and%ree froth the irregular' inddence f of lahdS, tf^erpehi^^affieriy tfiIWi 
woui# prevail in all that' fp&ce comprehended 'betfoeeti th£ twenty eighth 
or thirtieth degrees of^north andfouth latitude. 'Thtsls primlrify occa- 
sioned by the diurnal revolution of the earth u£ofr ; ifo' axis from Weft 
to Eaft; but whether through the operation 6f thfc'fdrt, prbttedfng 
weftward, upon the atmofpheric fluid ; or the fa^idity^ off revolution of 
the folid bo^Iy, which leaves behind it that fluid'Witfc fohrch'lrfe ftrf- 
roundeclj and thereby caufes it virtually to recede ink c6ntrary dhfc&iotf; 
pr whether thefe principles co-operate, or oppofe eaih otHer^ as? has'be&i 
'ingenioufly contended ; t (hall not take Upon me tb d£cide.l u It j is fUfB- 
*cienrt6%, tWfucK an effeft appears to be' thefirftgeheriil lahrtroPffie 
tropical winds. Whatever may be the degree <tf tile futiVlhfltiSh'ie 
upoh the atmofphere, in his tranfient diurnal courfd, it tfcnndt b& dfitibtted 
but that in regard to his ftation in the path of the ^edSptic, :l htt* pdWrls 
eonfidefabfe. Tbvftrds that region of the air" 'which ''is /irefed by 'the 
more immediate prefence of his heat, the Colder' atfd deriftr p&rt'i ^tll 
natiirally flbw.^^Cdnfequently from abovft, and a few degrees teyoh'd, 
the tropics, on either fide, the air tends towards the equator; and 
combining with the general eaftern current beforementioned, produces 
.(or would, if the fur face were uniform) aN*E. wind in the northern 
..dfriflou, *wl *&,£*& the fpqthvn ; y^fyipg, in.t^e extent of, its.ppurfe, 
» as the fun happens to be jpore or lefs remote at the time. Thefe are 
denominated the trade-winds, aod are the fubjedt of the fecond general 
dbfervation* It is evident^at with refpeft to the middle jfpace between 
the tropics, thofe ]^rts.,wbji<£b at one feafcm of the year lie to the north- 
ward of the fun, are, during another, to the fouthward of him i and of 
courfe that an alternation of the eflfedt laft defcribed muft take place, ac- 
cording to the relative (ituation of the luminary : or in other words, that 
the principle which caufes at one time a N, £. wind to prevail at any 
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particular fpot in thofe latitudes, muft, when, the circumftances are 
changed, occafion a S» £» vyijicL Such may be efteemed thq outline of 
the periodical wi$h>, which undoubtedly depend upon the alternate 
coutfepf jfce fu^got^i wards Mjxd Southwards; and this I ftate as the 
third geflqral 1*%^ Jtot, aljthpiighj ttys may he conformable with ~c$- v 
perienpt; inex^piive pecans, yet in *be vicinity of continents, find «eat 
iflandp, 4eviajtiww axp Remarked that aimoft feem to overturn the princi- 
ple, Alpngthaw^cfn coa ft of Africa, and in fome parts of the Indian 
feat/ the per^dica} wind?, or monfoons, as they are termed in the latter* . 
blow frcjw tfyg yj[,j NJ Wr, and S. W* according to the fituation,, ex* 
tent», ^n^.^a^re^p^the.^xv^areft lands; the effect of which upon the 
incumtyp njf atrapQphSJ 6 * when heated by the fun, at thofe feafons in which 
he is vertical, is prodigious, and poffibly fuperior to that of any other 
caufe which contributes to the production or direction of wind* To 
trace, th^ opSfjItjOQ w of .this irregular principle through the feveral winds 
prev^Io?^ in ^i^jand. their periodical failures and changes, would 
prove ajr intricate, but I conceive by no means an impoffible tafk*. It 
is foreign; bpw^ver to my prefent purpofe, and I lhall only obferve, that 
theNf E^jnonfoonis changed, on the weftern coal! of Sumatra, to N. W. 
or W r , $, W* by- the influence of the land. During the S. E. {nonfood, 
thewflid is foun4 to blow .there, between that point and.S. SL W, 
Whilft jh^fun continues near the equator, the winds fire yariable, nor is 
their direction . fixed till he has advanced feveral degrees towards the 
tropic ; and this is the caufe of the monfoons ufually fetting in/ as I have 
obferyed,abput May and ^November, inftead of the equinoftial months. 

v Thus much is JTuffieierir with regard to the periodical wilMls. I ftiall 

procifeci to give an account of thofe diftinguiihed by the appellation <©f 

land and fea breezes, which require from me a minuter itiveftigatfou, £ and Md g^ 

both becaufe, as being more local, they more particularly belong to my Brcww * 

fubjedt, and that their nature has hitherto been fefc accurately tredrtd of 

by naturalifts. '"'*'• ■- :> *- : -*• 1^1 '•:• m - - ' 

• It has been attempted, and with mueh ingenious reafonin^ by Mr. Sem^yns, in the third 
Vol. of the Haerlcm Tranfa€kioD*> which have but lately fallen into iny hands. '~: ' 
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in tbis Bland, as well as all other countries bct*eoo the tropics, of 
My confiderable extent, the wind uniformly blaws from thftrft;* to tho 
land, far a certain number of hours in the four arid twenty, and then 
changes, and blows for about as many from the land ft> the fea : except* 
ing only when the monfoon rages with remarkable violence, and even at 
fuch time the wind rarely fails to incline a few points, in compliance with 
the efforts of the fubordinate caufe, which has not power, under thefe qir- 
cumftances., to produce an entire change. On the weft coaftof Sumatra* 
the tea breeze ufually fets in, after an hour or two of calm, about ten in 
the forenoon, and continues till near fix in the evening- About feven, 
the land breeze comes off, and prevails through the night, till towards 
eight in the morning, when it gradually dies away, 

caufe of the Thefe depend upon the fame general principle that caufes and regu- 

Brcczu? . Ca k**$ *H other wind Heat a&ing upon air, rarefies \t $ by which it be- 
comes fpecifically lighter, and mounts upward The denfer parts of 
the atmofpbere, which fur round that fo rarefied, rufb into the vacuity 
ffbm their fuperior weight ; endeavoring, as the laws of gravity re- 
.qnire, to reftore the equilibrium. Thus in the round buildings where 
the wanufoftory of glafs is carried on, the heat of the furnace in the 
Center being intend a violent current of air may be perceived to force 
ks way in, through doors or crevices, on oppofite fides of the houfe. 
As the general winds are caufed by the dirtft influence of the fun's 
fays upon the atmofpbere, that particular deviation of the current dif- 
tinguiihed by the name of land and fea breezes, is caufed by the influ- 
ence of his reflcBed rays, returned from the earth or fea on which they 
flrike. -The furface of the earth is more fuddenly heated by the rays of 
the fun, than that of the fea, from its greater denfity and ftate of reft ; 
coafequently it refleds thoft rays fqoner and with more power: but 
owing alio to its denfity, the heat is more fuperficial than that imbibed 
b^ the fea, which gets more intimately warmed, by its tranfparency, 
and by its motion, continually prefenting a frefli furface to the fun. I 
•ihall now endeavor to apply thefe principles. By the time the riling 
fun has afcended to the height of thirty or forty degrees above the ho* 
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rizon, the earth has acquired, and refle<Sted on the body of air fituated 
over it, a degree of heat fufficient to rarefy it and deftroy its equilibriuai ; 
in confequence of which, the body of air above the fea, not being equally, 
or fcarcely at all rarefied, ruihes towards the land ; and the fame caufes 
operating fo long as the fun contipues above the horizon, a conftant fea 
breeze, or current of air from fea to land, prevails-during that time* 
From about an hour before fun fet, the furface of the earth begins to lofe 
faft the heat it has acquired from the more perpendicular rays. That 
influence of courfe ceafes, and a calm fucceeds. The warmth imparted 
to the fea, not fo violent as that of the land, but more deeply imbibed, 
and confequently more permanent, now adts in turn, and by the rarefac- 
tion it caufes, draws towards its region the land air, grown cooler, more 
denfe, and heavier, which continues thus to flow back, till the earth, 
by arenovation of its teat in the morning, once more obtains the afcen- 
dency. Such is the general rule, conformable with experience, and 
founded, as it feems to me, in the laws of motion, and the nature p£ 
things. The following obfervations will ferve to corroborate what I have 
advanced, and. to throw additional light on the fubjed, for the informa- 
tion and guidance of any future invefligator. 

The periodical winds which are fuppofed to blow during fix months 
from the N. W. and as many from the S. E. rarely obferve this regula- 
rity, except in the very heart of the monfoon ; inclining, almoft at all 
times, feveral points to feaward, and" not unfrequently blowing from 
the S. W. or in a line perpendicular to the ioaft. This muft be attri- 
buted to the influence of that principle which caufes the land and fea 
'winds proving on thefe occafions more powerful than the principle of the 
periodical winds ; which two feem here to aft at right angles with each, 
other : and as the influence of either is prevalent, the winds approach to 
a courfe perpendicular tq, or parallel with the line of the coaft. The 
tendency of the land wind at night has almaft ever a correfpondence 
with the fea wind of the preceding or following day, (except when a fquall 
or other fudden alteration of weather, to which thefe climates are parti T 
cularly liable, produces an irregularity) not blowing in a dire&ion imu*»r 
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dktfely oppofifce tak, which would be the cafe, if the former were, as 
fome writers have fuppofed, merely the etkGt of the accumulation an* 
redundance of the latter, without any pofitive caufe, but forming an equal 
and contiguous angle, of which the coaft is the common fide* Thus r 
if the coaft be conceived to run N, and S., the fame influence, or com- 
bination of influences, which produces a fea wind at N. W. produces* 
a land wind at N. E. ; or adapting the cafe to Sumatra* which lies 
N. W. and S. E , a fea wind at S. is preceded or followed by a land- 
wind at E. This remark muft not be taken in too Arid a fenfe, but 
only as the refulc of general obfervatiofr. If the fend wind, in the courfe 
of the night, ihoutd draw round from E»to N. it would be looked upon 
as an infallible prognostic of a W. or N. W. wind the next day. On» 
thit principle it is that the natives foretel the dite&ion of the wind 
by the nolfe of the ferf at night, which if heard from the north ward r 
it'tfteemed the forerunner of a northerly wind, and vies verfd. The 
quarter from which the noife is heard depends upon the courfe of the 
land wind) which brings the found with it, and drowns it to leeward— 
the laftd wind has a correfpondence with the next day's fea wind— and 
thus the divination is accounted for. 

The effedt of the fea wind is not perceived to the diftanee of more- 
than three or four leagues from the fhore in common, and for the mod 
part it is fainter in proportion to the diftanee. When it firft fets in, it 
does not commence at the remoter extremity of its limits, but very near 
the fhore, and gradually extends itfelf farther to fea^as the day advances i 
probably taking the longer or fhorter courfe as the day is more or lefs. 
hot. I have frequently obferved the fails of fhips, at the diftanee of four,, 
fix, or eight miles, quite becalmed ,, whilft a frefh fea breeze was at the time 
blowing upon the fhore. In an hour afterwards they have felt its effedt.* 

Paffing along the beach about fix o'clock in the evening, when the 
ftft'brett* lawmaking its full efforts, I have perceived it to blow with a 

♦ This obfervation, at well as many others I have made on tbe fubje£r, I find corroborated in. 
tneTreatife before quoted from the Haerlera Tran&£Hons, which 1 had not feen when thegrefent 
work was-firftpublifM. 
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confiderable degree of warmth, owing to the heat the fea had by that 
time acquired, which would foon begin to divert the current of air ox- 
wards it, when it had firft overcome the vis inertia that preferves motion 
in a body after the impelling power has ceafed to operate^ , I have iiksr 
wife been fenfibleof a degree of warmth on paffing* within tvm hours 
after fun fet, to leeward of a lake of frefh water; whicii prows ithe 
affertion of water imbibing a -more permanent .heat than, earth 1 — rin fihe 
day-time the breeze would be rendered cool in eroding the fame lakfr /* 

Approaching an ifland fituated at a diftance from any other laod* ,-JT 
was ftruck with the appearance of the clouds about nine ia the mqrnmg,. 
which then formed a perfect circle round it, the middle being ta ,<;}#* 
azure, and refembled what the painters call a Glory. This I aospufit 
for from the reflected rays of the fun rarefying the atmo^phw^tigmi^ 
di^tely over the ifland* and equally in all parts, which catffed,a'^41&uxr 
of the neighbouring air, and with it the circumjacent ck>ud9,,31hc&*ia% 
tending uniformly to the center, compreffed each other .at &rc&tma dtin 
tance from it, and, like the (tones in an arch of mafonry,; prwentsdeask 
other's nearer approach. That ifland however does not e^p&fteoce the 
viciffitude of land and fea breezes, being too fmall, and too lofty, and 
fituated in a latitude where the trade or perpetual winds prevail in their 
utmoft force. In fandy countries the effedt of the fun's rays 4 penetrating 
deeply, a more permanent heat is produced, the confequence of which 
Ihould be, the longer continuance of the fea breeze in the evening ; and 
agreeably to this fuppofition I have been informed, that on tfre coaft of 
Cororoandel it feldom dies away before ten at night. I fhall only add on" 
this fubjed, that the land wind on Sumatra is cold, chilly, afid damp;' 
an expofure to it is therefore dangerous to the health, and fleeping in it 
almoft certain death. 

The foil of Sumatra may be fpokan of . 8ff9«K?^iy^ ^»r*- fltfGn^<^4Afe- j«|ajfe> 
covered with a ftratum or layer of black mould, of no confiderable 
depth. From this there fprings a ftrong and perpetual v^rcfure, $1; j^qjfc 
gjrafs, bruih wood, or timber trees, according as the couitfpy i*w<ssro*iA«t 
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a longer or fhorter time undifturbed by the confluences of population, 
■which being in moft places extremely thin, it happens that at leaft three 
parts in four of the ifland, and to the fouthward a much'greater proportion, 
is an impervious foreft. 

tTnevcnncfc of Along the weftern coaft of the Hland, the low country, or fpace of 
Surface. j an( j ^[^ extends from the fea lhore to the foot of the mountains, is 

interfered and rendered uneven to a furprifiiig degree by fwamps, 
whofe irregular and winding courfe may in fome places be * traced in 
u continual chain for many miles, till they difcharge themfelves either 
into the fea, fome neighbouring lake, or the feos that are fo commonly 
found near the banks of the larger rivers, and receive their overflowings 
in the rainy motvfoons. The fpots of land which thefe fwamps en- 
compafe become fb many silands and peninfuias, fometimes flat at 
top, and often, mere ridges ; having in fome places a gentle declivity, 
and iit others defcending almoft perpendicularly tx> the depth of 
air hundred feet- In few parts of the country of Bencoolen, 
or of the northern diftri&s adjacent to it, could a tolerably 
level fpace of four hundred yards fquare be marked out : about 
Soongey-lamo in particular, there is not a plain to be met with of 
the fourth part of that extent. I have often, from an elevated fituation, 
where a wider range was fubjefted to the eye, furveyed with admiration 
the uncommon face which nature afiumes, and made inquiries and at* 
tended to conjectures on the caufes of thefe inequalities. Some chufe 
to attribute them to the facceffive concuffions of earthquakes, through a 
courfe of centuries. But they do not feem to be the effect of foch a 
xaufe. There are no abrupt fiflures; the hollows and fwellings are 
for the moft part fmooth and regularly Hoping, fo as to exhibit not un- 
frequently the appearance of an amphitheatre, and they are clorhed 
with verdure from the fummit to the edge of the fwamp. From this 
latter circumftance it is alfo evident that they are not, as others fyppofe, 
occafioned by the falls of heavy rains that deluge the country for one half 
of the year. The moft fummary way of accounting for this extraordi- 
nary unevennefs of furface were to conclude, that in the original con* 
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ftru&ion of our globe* Sumatra was thus formed by the fame hand which 
fpreadout the fandy plains of Arabia, and raifed up the Alps and Andes ' 
beyond the region of the clouds. But this is a mode of fblution, which, 
if generally adopted, would become an infuperable bar to all progfefs fri 
natural knowledge, by damping curiofity and reftraining refearch. 
Nature, we know from fufficient experience, is not only turned from 
her original courfe by the induftry of man, but alfo fometimes checks t 
and crofles her own career. What has happened in fome inftances it * 
is not unfair tofuppofe may happen in others ; nor is it prefumption to 
trace the intermediate caufes of events, which are themfelves derived 
from one firft, univerfai, and eternal principle. To me it would feem, c ^ _^ 
that the fprings of water with which thefe parts of the ifland abound in Equality.. 
an Uncommon degree, operate direflly, though obfcurely, to the pro- 
ducing this irregularity of the furface of the earth. They derive their ' 
number, and an extraordinary portion of activity, from the lolftineffe of 1 
the ranges of mountains that occupy the interior country, an# intercept '' 
and collect the floating vapors. Precipitated into rain at fuch a height',' • 
the water acquires in its defcent through the fiflures or pores of tfc^fe?" 
mountains, .a confiderable force, which exerts itfelf in every tfireflfewv 
lateral and perpendicular, to procure a vent. The exiftence of thefe 
copious fprings is proved, in the facility with which wells are every ' 
where funk ; requiring no choice of ground, but as it may refpeA the 
convenience of the proprietor ; all fituations, whether high or low, being 
prodigal of this valuable element. Where the approaches of the fea 
have rendered the cliffs abrupt, innumerable rills, or rather a continued 
moifture is fcen to ooze through, and trickle down the fteep. Where, 
on the contrary, the fea has retired and thrown up banks of fand in its 
retreat, I have remarked the ftreams of water, at a certain level, and 
commonly between the boundaries of the tide, effe&ing their paflage 
through the loofe and feeble barrier oppofed to them. In fliort, every ' 
part of the low country is pregnant with fprings that labor for the birth ; 
rod thefe continual ftruggle*, this violent adivity of fubterraneous waters, ' 
muft gradually undermine the plains above. The earth is imperceptibly 
excavated* the furface fettles in, and hence the inequalities we fpeak of. 
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Mineral and 
FoflU produc- 
tions. 
Gold. 



Copper. 



Iron. 



Tin; 



Sulphur. 
Saltpetre. 



Coal. 



Cryflal. 
Ho jSprjngs. 



The operation 
oftheeffeft. 



is flow, but unremitting, and, I conceive, fully capable 



The earth is rich In minerals and other foflil produ&lons. No coun- 
try has been more famous in all ages for gold, and though the fources 
from whence it is drawn may be fuppofed in fome meafure exhaufted, 
by the avarice and induftry of ages, yet at this day the quantity pro- 
cured is very confiderable, and doubtlefs might be much increafed, 
were the fimple labor of the gatherer aflifted by a knowledge of the arts 
pf mineralogy. There arc alfo copper mines, whofe ore is very rich, 
and refembles the Japan copper in the appearance of a mixture of gold. 
Iron ore is collected, fmelted, formed into metal, and worked up in the 
country of Menangcahow. That h abounds in many other places is evi- 
dent, frojn the color it is perceived to communicate to the foil. On 
many parts of the coaft, the fand of the beach is of a ftrong Aiming 
black, and is attra&ed by the loadflone. The Heel manufactured at 
the abovementioned place, has a peculiar temper, and a degree of hard- 
$efs that has never been imitated in Europe. Tin, called by the French 
writers Colin, i3 one of the principal export commodities of the ifland. 
The country where it chiefly abounds, is in the neighbourhood of Pa- 
Jembang on the eaft coaft, but in many other parts the natives point out 
its exiftence, and particularly about Pedattee near Bencoolen. Sulphur 
is gathered in any quantity about the numerous volcanos. Saltpetre 
the natives procure, by a procefs of their own, from the earth which is 
found impregnated with it ; chiefly in extenfive caves that have been, 
from the beginning of time, the haunt of a certain fpecies of birds, 
of whofe dung the foil is formed. Coal, moftly waflied down by the 
floods, is collefted in feveral parts, particularly at Cattown, Ayerrammee, 
and Bencoolen. It is light, and not efteemed very good, but I am in- 
formed that this is the cafe with all coal found near the furface of the 
earth. The veins arc obferved to run, not in an horizontal, but in an 
inclined direction, and till the pits have fome depth, the foflil is of an 
indifferent quality. The little ifland of Poolo Pilang, clofe to the foot 
of Mount Poogong, is chiefly a bed of rock cryflal. Mineral and 
hot fprings have been difcovered in many dift rifts. In tafte the waters 
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mofffy refemble thofe of Harrowgate, being naufeous to the palate. The 
oleum terra, or earth oil, ufed chiefly as a prefervative againft the deftruc- Earth Oil. 
five ravages of the white ants, is collefted at Ippoo and elfewhere.* 
There is no fpecfes of hard rock to be met with in the low parts of the 
ifland, near the fea Aore. Befides the {edges of coral, which are co* 
vered by the tide, that which generally prevails is the nappal, as it h Soft Rodu 
called by the inhabitants, forming the bafis of the red cliffs, and not 
tmfrequently the beds of the rivers. Though this nappal has the ap. 
pearance of rock, it poffefles in fa€t fo little folidky, that it is difficult to 
pronounce whether it be a fbft ftone or only an indurated day. The 
Furface of it becomes fmooth and gloffy by a flight attrition, and to the 
touch refembles foap, which is its moft ftriking charafteriftic; Except * 
thofe parts of it, which by long expofure to the air, have acquired a 
greater degree of hardnefs, it may eafily be cut with a knife or any fliarp 
inftrument; it is not foluble in water, and makes no efiervefcence with 
acids. Its component parts appear to be clay and fand bound together 
by a glutinous or ftponaceous matter, and its color is either grey, brown> 
or red, according to the nature of the earth, that prevails in its com- 
pofitioa. The red nappal has by much the fmalleflr proportion of fand, 
and feems to poflefs all the qualities of the fteatite or foap earth, found 
in Cornwall and other countries. The mountain ftone is a fpecies of gra- 
nite, for the moft part of a lightifh flate colour. 

Where the encroachments of the fea have undermined the land, the 
cliffs are left abrupt and naked, in fbme places to a very confiderable 
height. In thefe many curious foffils are difcovered, fuch as petrified pemfa&iom 
wood, and fea flbells of various forts. Hypothecs on this fubjed have 
been fo ably fupported and fo powerfully attacked, that I fliall not pce- 
fume to intrude myfelf in the lifts. I fhall only obferve, that being ft> 
near the fea, many would hefitate to allow fuch difcoveries to be of any 
Weight in proving a violent alteration to have taken place in the furface- 
of the terraqueous globe j whilft, on the other band, it is unaccountable- 
how, in the common courfe of natural events, fuch extraneous matter 

• The fountain of Naphtha or liquid balfam, found at Pedir (Fedter)y fo much celebrated by 
ike Fortuguefe writer* is doubtlefs this oleum term, or mania tanna, as it it called by the Malays.. 
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Colored 
Earths. 



flicrold come to'be lodged la ftrata, at the height perhaps of fifty ftef 
above the level of the water, and as many below the furface of the land. 
Here are likewife found various fpeciesrof earths,' which might be applied 
-to valuable purpofes, as painters, cotars and otherwife. The moft common 
are the yellow and red, probably ochres, and the white, which anfwers 
the defer ipt ion of the* mfanum of the ancients. 



Voloanos. 



Earthquakes. 



There arc a number of volcano mountains in this, as in almoft 
all the other iflands of the eaftern Archipelago. They are called 
in the Malay language goontng appee. I have never heard of the 
lava flowing from them in fuch a quantity as to caufe any damage ; 
but this may be owing to the thinnefs of population, which does not 
render it neceflary for the inhabitants to fettle in their neighbourhood. 
The only volcano I had an opportunity of obferving, opened in the fide 
of a mountain, about twenty miles inland of Bencoolen, one fourth way 
from its top, as nearly as I can judge. It fcarcely ever failed to emit 
fmoke, but the column was only vifible for two or three hours in the 
morning, feldora rifing and preferring its form, above the upper edge 
of the hill, which is not of a conical fhape, but extending with a gradual 
4tape. The high trees with which the country thereabout is covered, 
prevent the .crater from being difcernible at a diftance ; and this proves, 
that the fpot is not confiderably raifed or otherwife affe&cd by the erup- 
tions. I could never perceive that it had any connexion with the earth- 
quakes, which are very frequently felt there. Sometimes it has emitted 
fmoke upon thefe occasions, and in other inftances, not. Yet during a 
fmart earthquake which happened a few years before my arrival, it was 
remarked to fend forth flame, which' it is rarely known to do. The ap- 
prehenfion of the European inhabitants however, is rather more excited, 
when it continues any length of time without a tendency to an eruption, 
as they conceive it to be the vent by which the inflammable master 
efcapes, that would otherwife produce thefe commotions of the earth. 
Comparatively with the defcriptions I have read of earthquakes in South 
America and other countries, thofe which happen in Sumatra, are go* 
t nerally vefy flight j and the ufual manner of building, renders them but 
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Hctfe fog&idtfble to the natives. The moft fevere that I have known, Jg^* 
Was- chiefly experienced in the diftrid of Manna, in the year 1770. A earthquake.. 
village was destroyed by the houfes falling down and taking fire, and fe- 
vehil lives were loft.** The ground was in one place rent a quarter 
of 41 mile, the width of two* fathoms, and depth of four or five. A bitu- 
minous matter is defcribed to have fwelied over the fides of the cavity, 
and the earth, for a long time after the ihocks, was obferved to con- 
tract and dilate alternately. Many parts of the hills far inland could 
be diftinguiflied to have given way, and a confequence of this was, 
that during three weeks, Manna river was fo much impregnated with, 
particles of clay, that the natives could not bathe in it. At this time 
was formed near to the mouth of Padahg Goochie, a neighbouring 
jiver r fouth* of the former, a large plain, feven mires long and half 
a mile broad ; where there had been before only a narrow beach. The 
quantity of earth brought down on this occafion was fo confiderable, dlat 
the hill upon which the Engltfh refident's houfe {farads, appears, from 
indubitable matks, tefs elevated by fifteen feet than it was before the event. 
Earthquakes have been remarked by fome to happen ufually upon fud- 
den changes of Weather, and particularly after violent heats ; but I do 
not vouch this upon my own experience, which has been pretty alnplfe. 
They are preceeded by a low rumbling noKe like diffant thunder. TKfe 
domeftic cattle and fowls are fenfible of the preternatural rtiotfon, and- 
fcem much alarmed ; the latter making the cry they are wont td do on. 
the approach of birds of prey. Roufes fftuated on a low fandy foil are 
feaft aflfefted, and thofe which ftand* on diflJnft hills, fuffer moft from. 
the fibocks, ftecaufe the further removed from the center of motion, the 
greater the agitation j and the loofe contexture of the one foundation, 
making lfefs refinance than the folidity of the other, fubjefts the build* 
ing to lefs violence Ships at anchor in the road, though feveral miles 
diftant from the ifrore, are ftrongly fenfible of the concuffion. 

Befidea the new land formed by the convulfions above defcribed, the New Las* 
fca by a gradual recefs in fome pacts, produces the fame effeft. Many orm 

* I am informed that in 1.7*3, **> entire village, was (Wallowed up by an- earthquake in Pooh 
Ntau one of the iflands which lie off the weftern coaft of Sumatra* 
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inftanccs of this kind, of no considerable extent Uowcro> have to* 
obferved within the memory of perfons now livings Bat k wo*td fte an ID 
me, that that large traft of land, called Pooh Pvirt, foraw^ the bay of the 
name, near to Silebar, with much of the adjacent country, has thus heca 
left by the withdrawing, or thrown up by the motion of the fea. ■- Per- 
haps the point may have been at firft an iflairf ; from whence its appeU*-» 
tion of Pwla, and the; parts more inland, fince gradually united ft) it** 
Various circumftances tend t* corroborate fu$h' an opinion, and to evince 
the probability that this was not an cciginaj portion of the main; 
but new, half-formed land. All the fwamps and mariby grounds that 
lie within the beach, and near the extremity tferp are little dfe, 
are known, In confcquegce of repeated fury eys, U> be levfcr than the 
level of high water ; the bank of fand alqne jyeventing an inundation. 
The country is not only quite free from hills or inequalities of any kind, 
but has fcarcejy a vifible flope. Silebar river, which empties fcfelf into 
Poolo Bay, is totally unlike thofe in other parts of the ifland. The mo* 
tjon of ks itream is hardly perceptible ; it is never afie&cd by floods ; its 
courfe is marked out, not by banks covered with ancient and venerable 
woods, but by rows of mangroves and other aquatics, fpriogiog from the 
ooze, and perfectly regular. Some miles from the mouth, it opens ioto 
a beautiful And extenfive lake, diversified with fmall iflands, flat, and ver k 
■dant with ruihes only. The point of Poolo U covered with the Arim 
tree, or baftard Pine, as Tome have called it,*f- which never grows but 
in fea fand, and rifes faft. None fuch are found toward Soongey<4amo» 
Encroachment and the reft of the fhore northward of Marlborough Point, where on 
of the fea. t y# contrary you perceive theeffe&s of continual depredations by the 
ocean* The old fared trees are there yearly undermined, and &llip$ 
obftrudt the traveller ; whilft abopt Poolo, the Arow trees are contlnu- 
ally fpringing up, fatter than they can be $ut down or otherwise deftroyecU 
Nature will not readily be forced from her courfe. The lad time I vi» 

* Simp I formed this .conjecture, I hare been told that fuch a tradition, of noTeryaneient date, 
prevails amongft the inhabitants. 

t This Arow tree I have rrafon to think the fame with that which Captain Cook obferred in 
the South Seas, and from which he called one low fandy i(Jand, the Ifle of Pines. 
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fed tfau ptft> fctefe wai a beautiful fifing grove of Pines, eftablifhing * 
pqjge&gi in thek proper foil. The country; as well immediately here* 
about, as to a confiderable diftance inland* is an entire bed of fend, with- 
out any mixture of clay or mould, which I know to have been in vain 
fought for, many miles up die neighbouring rivers. 

But upon what hypothecs can it be accounted for, that the fea flxould 
commit depredations on the northern coaft* of which there are the moft 
evident tokens, as high up at leaft as Ippoo y and probably to lndrapour y 
where the flielter of the neighbouring iflands may put a flop to them, 
and that it fhould reftorc the land to the fouthward, in the manner t 
have defcribed ? 1 am aware that according to the general motion of 
the tides from eaft to, weft, this coaft ought to receive a continual accef- 
fion, proportioned to the lofe which others, expofed to the direction of 
this tno.tion,.mi*ft and do fuftain ; an4 it is lively that it does gain upon 
t^e whole. But the nature of my work obliges me to be more attentive 
to eflfefts than caufes, and to record fafts,. though they fliould clalh with 
fyftems the moft jyft in theory, an4 moft refpedtable in point, of au- 
thority. 

The chain of iflands which lie parallel with the weft coaft of Sumatra, Iflkndk i 

may probably h?ve once formed a part of the main,' and been feparated proteWy^d 

from it, either by fome "violent Qffbrt of nature, or the gradual attrition' J oin « dto,t - 

of the fea* I fhould fcarcely introduce the mention' of this apparently 

vague furmife, but that a circumftance prefents itfelf on the coaft,. which- 

affords fome ftronger color of proof than can be ufually obtained in fucb 

inftances. In many places, and particularly about Palty and Layt> we 

obferve detached pieces of land ftanding fingfy* as iflands*, at the diftance 

6f one or two "hundred yards from the flidre, which were* head-lands of 

points running out into the fea, within tike remembrance of the inhabitants* 

The tops continue covered with trees, or flirubs ; but the fides are bare, 

abrupt, and perpendicular* The progrefs of infulation here is obvious 

and incontrovertible* and why may not larger iflands, at "a greater 

diftance, have been formed, in the revolution of : ages, by the fame 

accidents ? The probability is heightened by the dire&ion of thelflands, 
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Nea; 9 Mantawayt, Mogo, &c, the (imilarity of foil and produ&ions, and 
the regularity of foundings between then! and the main, whilft without 
them the depth is unfathomable. 

Coral Rock*. Where the ihore is flat or {helving, the coaft of Sumatra, as of ail 
other tropical iflands, is defended from the attacks of the fea by a reef 
or ledge of coral rock, on which the furfs exert their violence without 
further effect than that of keeping its furface even,, and reducing to 
powder thofe beautiful excrefcences and ramifications which have been fib 
much the objeft of the naturalift's curiofity, and which fome ingenious 
men, wholiave ahalyfed them, contend to be the work of infeds. The 
coral powder is in particular places accumulated on the ihore in great 
quantities, and appears, when not clofely infpe&ed, like a fine white fand. 

surf* The Surf (a word not to be found, I believe, in our diftionaries) is 

ufed in India, and by navigators in general, to exprefs a peculiar fwell 
and breaking of the fea upon the ihore ; the phenomena of which not 
having been hitherto much adverted to by writers, I (hall be the more 
circumftantial in my defcription of them. 

The furf forms fometimes but a (ingle range along the ihore* At other 
times there is a fucceffion of two, three,, four or more behind each other, 
extending perhaps half a mile out to fea. The number of ranges is 
generally in proportion to the height and violence of the furf* 

The furf begins to aiTume its form at fome diftance from the place 
where it breaks, gradually accumulating as it moves forward, till it gains 
a height, in common, of fifteen to twenty feet, when it overhangs at top, 
and falls, like a cafcade, nearly perpendicular, involving itfelf as it 
defcends. The noife made by the fall is prodigious, and, during the 
ftillnefs of the night, may be heard many miles up the country. 

Though in the rifing and formation of the furf, the water feems to have 
a quick progreflive motion towards the land, yet a light body on the 
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furface is not carried forward, but, on the contrary, if the tide is ebbing, 
will recede from the ihore ; from which it would follow, that the motion 
is only propagated in the water* like found in air, and not the mafs of 
water protruded. A firnilar (pedes of motion is obferved on fhaking 
at one end, a long cord held moderately flack, which is cxpreffed by 
the word undulation. I have fometimes remarked, however, that a- body. 
which finks deep, and takes hold of the water, will move towards fhorc 
with the courfe of the furf, as i* perceptible. in a boat landing, which 
fhoots fwiftly forward on the top of the fwell, though probably it is 
aided by its own weight in the defcent, after having reached the fumrnity \ 
and tor that owes its velocity. 

Countries where the furfs prevail, require boats of a particular con- 
ftru&ion, and the art of managing them demands the experience of a 
man's life. All European boats are more or lefs unfit, and feldom fail 
to occafion the facrifice of the people on board them, in the imprudent 
attempts that are fometimes made to land with them on the open coaft. 

The force of the furf is extremely great. I have known it to overfet 
a country veffel in fuch a manner, that the top of the mail has ftuck 
in the fand, and the lower end made its appearance through her bottom. 
Pieces of cloth have been taken up from a wreck, twifted and rent by its 
involved motion. 

In fome places the furfs are ufually greater at high, and in others 
at low water, but I believe they are uniformly more violent during the 
fpring tides. 

I fhall proceed to inquire into the efficient caufe of the furfs. The confidcrations 
winds have doubtlefs a ftrong relation to them. If the air was in all «fp*&ngthe 
places of equal denfity, and not liable to any motion, I fuppofe the water Surf. 
would alio remain perfectly at reft, and its furface even; abftrafting 
from the general courfe- o£ the tides, and the partial irregularities 
occaApned by the influx of rivers. The current of the air impels 
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the water, art d caufes a fwell, which is the regular rifing and fufcfidiiig of 
the waves* This rife and fall is fimilar to the vibrations of a peadulifra, 
andfubjea: to like laws. When a w&ve is at Us height, it defcends 
by the force of gravity, and the momentum acquired in defending; 
impels the neighbouring particles, which, in their turn, rife and impel 
others, and thus form a fucceffion of waves* This is the cafe in thfe 
open fea ; but when the fwell approaches the lhore, and the depth o£ 
water is not in proportion to the fize of the fvvcll, the fubfidtng wave, 
inftead of preffirrg on a body of water, which might rife in equal 
quantity, preffes on the ground, whofe refcftkxi caufes it to rufli on in that 
manner which we call a furf. Some think that the peculiar form of it 
may be plainly accounted for from the fhallownefs and (helving of the 
beach. When a fwcll draws near to fuch a beach, the lower parts of 
the water meeting firft with obftrudion from the bottom, ftand (till, 
whilft the higher parts refpe&ively move onward, by Which a rolling 
and involved motion is produced, that is augmented by the return of the 
preceding fwell. I object, that' this iblution is founded on the fuppofithm 
of an aflual progreflive motion of the body of water in forming a furf; 
and that certainly not being the fa&, it feems deficient. The only .teal 
progreffion of the water is occafioned by the perpendicular fall, after the 
breaking of the furf, when, from its weight, it foams on to a greater or 
lefs diftance, in proportion to the height from which it fell, and the 
Hope of the lhore. 

. Tljat the furfs are not, like common waves, the immediate effeft of 
jfhewind, is evident from this, that the higheft and moft violent often 
happen when there is the lead wind, and vice vtrJL And fometUae^ the 
furfs will continue with an equal degree of violence during a variety of 
weather, On the weft coaft of Sumatra, the, higheft are experienced 
during the S. E. monfoon,, which is never attended witfr fuch gtfea of 
wind as the N. W. The n^otiqn of flh$ furf is not obferved to follow 
the courfeof the wind, but often the <jofltrajy; ^ wfcn it /blow .hard 
from the lapd* the fpray of the fea #aj,J)e ft^P;ta % ia a dire&mi 
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oppofite to the body of it, though the wind has been for many hours in 
the &me point. . 

Are the furfs the effe& of gales pf wind at fea, which do not happen 
to extend to the ihore, but caufe a violent agitation throughout a con- 
siderable trad of the waters, which motion communicating with . left 
diftant parts, and meeting at length with refinance from .the ihore, occa- 
sions the fea to fwell and break in the manner defcribed > To this I 
pbjeft, that there feems no- regular correfpondence between thek mag- 
nitude, and the apparent agitation of the water without them : that gales 
of wind, except at particular periods, are very unfrequent in the Indian 
6eas, where the navigation is well known to be remarkably fafe> whilft the 
furfs are almoft continual ; and that gales are not found to produce this 
effeA in other extenfive oceans. The weft coaft of Ireland borders a fea 
nearly as extenfive* and much more wild than the coaft of Sumata, and 
yet there, though when it blows hard the fwell on the ihore is high 
and dangerous, is there nothing that refembles the furfs of India. 

Thefe, fo general in the tropical latitudes, are, upon the moft pro* Probable caufe 
bable hypotbefis I have been able to form, after long obfervation, and 
much thought and. inquiry, the confequence of the trade or perpetual 
winds which prevail, at a diftance from ihore, between the parallels 
of thirty, degrees north and frith, whofe uniform and invariable 
a&ion caufes a long and conftant fwell, that exifts even in the calmeft 
weather, about the line, towards which its direction tends from either 
fide. This fwell or libration of the fea, is fo-prodigiouily.long, and the 
feniibleeffed: of its height, of courfe, to much diminiihed, that it is not 
often attended to ; the gradual flopc engroifing almoft the whole horizon, 
when the eye is not very much elevated above its furface : but perfons who 
have failed in thofe parts may recoiled that even when the fea is appa- 
rently the moft ftill and level, a boat or other objeft at a diftance from 
the ihip, Will be hidden from the fight of one looking towards it from the 
lower deck, * for the fpace of minutes together. This fwell, when a 
fquall happens, or the wind freihens up, will, for the time, have other 
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fubfidiary waves on the extent of its furface, breaking, often b a 
direftion contrary to it, and which will again fubfide as a calm returns, 
without having produced on it any perceptible effect. Sumatra, though 
not continually expofed to the fouth eaft trade wind, is not fo diftant but 
that its influence may be prefumed to extend to it, and accordingly ztPoolo 
Pcfattg near the fouthern extremity of the ifland, a conftant Ibutherfy 
fea is obferved, even after ' a hard aorthweft wind. This inceflant and 
powerful fwell rolling in from an ocean, open even to the pole, -feems 
an agent adequate to the prodigious effe&s produced on the coaft; 
whilftits very fize contributes to its being overlooked. Ife recondite* 
fclmoft all the difficulties which the phenomena feem to prefent, arid in 
particular it accounts for the decreafe of the Yurf during the N.'Wi 
monfoon, the local wind then counteracting the operation of the general, 
one ; and it is corroborated by an obfervation I have made, that the furfs. 
on the Sumatran coaft ever begin to break at their fouthern extreme,, the 
motion of the fwell not being perpendicular to the direction of the fhore* 
This manner of explaining their origin feems to carry much realbn.witR 
it, but there occurs to m6 one 'objection which I cannot get over, and 
which a regard to truth obliges me to ftate. The trade winds are 
remarkably Heady and uniform* and the fwell generated by them is the 
lame. The furfs are much the reverie, feldom perfevcrihg for two days 
in the fame degree of violence ; often mountains highln the morning* 
and nearly fublided by night. How comes an uniform caule to produce 
effe&s Co unlteady, unlefs by the intervention of fecondary caufes, whofe 
nature and operation we are unacquainted with ?. 

It is clear to me that the ftirfi, as above defcribed, are peculiar to 
thofe climates which lie within the remoter limits of the trade winds* 
though in higher latitudes Targe fwells and irregular breakings of the fea 
are to be met, with after boflterous weather. Poffibly the following 
caufes may be judged to confpire, with that I have already fpecified, 
towards occafiomng this difliindfion. The former region being expofed 
to the immediate influence of the two great luminaries, the water* from 
their direft impulfe, is fiablfc to more violent agitation than nearer, the 
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poles, where their power is felt only by indirect communication. The 
equatorial parts of the earth performing their diurnal revolution with 
greater velocity than the reft, a larger circle being defcribed in the fame 
time, the waters thereabout, from the ftronger .centrifugal force, mi? . 
be fuppofed more buoyant; to feel lefs reftraint from the flugg'tfh principle 
of matter ; to have lefs gravity ; and therefore to be more obedient to 
external impulfes of every kind, whether from the winds or any other caufe, 

-' The faring tides 00 the^veft coaft of Sumatra are eftimated to rile in Tito. 
general no moijs than four feet, as little perhaps as in any part of the 
globe, owirtg to its open, unconfingd fituation, which prevents any 
accumulation ^f the tide, as is the cafe in narrow feas. It is always 
high water there when the moon is in the horizon, and confequently at fix 
o'clock nearly, on the days of conjunction and oppofition throughout 
fiie year, in parts not for remote from the equator.* This, according to 
Newton's theory, is *bout three hours later than the uninterrupted 
courfe of nature ; owing to the obvious impediment the waters meet 
with in revolving from the eaftward. 

.* Owing to .this uniformity it becomes an cafy nutter for 4he natives toafcertain the bejght of 
the tide at any hour that the moon is vifiblc. Whilft ihe appears lo afcend, the water falls, and 
• vic0 verfd ; the loweft of the ebb happening when ihe It m htr meridian. The rule for calculating 
<-the ttfes it rendered alio fq Europeans more fimpi* and practical from the fame caufe. There 
enly. needs to add tqgetber the cpaft*. number of (he month, and day of the month * the fum of 
which, if under thirty, gives the moon's age— the excefs, if over. Allow forty-eight minutes > 
for each day, or which is the fame, take four-fifths of the age, and it will give you the number 
iof hour* after iu o'clock, Jrt which high water happens. A readinefs at. this calculation is 
jamcularlj useful » « country wjiete t|ic fea, beach it the general road for travelling. 
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amntof tbi JTiAVING exhibited a general view of the ifland, as it is in the handy 

inhabitants ^ aatprc, I (hall now proceed to a description of the people who inhabit 

and cuktaate it, and Avail endeavor to diftinguife the feveral ipcqes Qt 

piaffes of them, in fuch a manner as may bell tMd taperffdcuky,,and:t<» 

furnifh. clear ideas of the matter. 

Varknn modes ^ Thtmoft obvious dhrifioiT, and which hftS .taffl ufoolly mtfe-.ty tfce 

Writers df Voyages, is that of Mahometan inhabitants tef the ftacaaft* and 
PagWi of the inland country- This divifion, though not without ks 
degree of propriety, is vague and imperfioft; .not oijjy becaufe, each 
defctipttoft of people differ confideraUy among themfelves, but that th^ 
inland inhabitants are, in fome places, Mahometans, ami thofe of the 
cobA), in: dthtff »*'*hafi they tesm Pagaoa* Ix j* jm»P jynwfwl with, pe^fons 
wfeoliaf eliot reflded in this p*rt of the eaft-, to c*lt the inh«Wtant*'of the 
iflands indifcritpinately by the name of MalayL This fe a more Corffl- 
deroUe eraor, and productive of greater confufioa than the former; Jly 
attempting to reduce things to heads too general, we defeat the TOry end 
we propofe to ourfelves in defining them at kit t we create 6Bftuflty 
where we wife to throw light. On the other hand, to attempt enume- 
rating and diftinguifckigthe variety, almoft endk&, of petty ibvertigfitie* 
and flattens, into which thhf ifland is divided, many of which differ nothing; 
in ^pjrfpfl «r x n>aDn§rs from their neighbours, would be a tafk both 
infwmWi«iJ^»^4ifej^f^. JJ^ii aim at fteering a twiddle epurie^ and 
accordingly lforil* treats 'the ii**bitant*&f Sumatra under the fallowing 
fummar? Affiliations, taking orcadon' as it may offer to mention the 
principal futydivifions. And firft, it is proper to diftinguifh the empire 
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of Me/tangcabow and the Malays ; in the next place the Acbenefc; then the 
Battas ; the Rejangs ; and next to them the Lampoons* 

Menangcabow being the principal fovereignty of the ifland, which for- 
m^lycomprehendedHHe v^le, and ftifl received a fbatfdw\of\liofai%e 
from the itofcft powerful of the other kingdoms, which \£w€\ (prang up 
from its ruins, would feem to claim a right to precedence in defcription, 
but I have a fufficient reafon for deferring it to a fubfequent part of my 
work ; which is, that the people of this empire, by their converfioi. to 

* Attempts to'aieertam from whence the Ifland of Sumatra was original// peojfled'mutf reft 
3 4ipdrt J meTe torije&ure. *Phe 'adjacent peninfula prefents the «ieft obvious &ur£e*of i pbndlie&fc, 
^iniiiititaccctadiiijgly fifdtthai Malayan emigrants fupplied the ArchipeUgp with rtrhalfcrtantsTt Jj^t 
no argument, except that of vicinity, can be produced in f up port of this, not unplauftble, opinion. - 
The Malays, now fo called, are in comparifon of the internal Sumatrans, but as a people of yes- 
terday j and though they have fpread their language and manners* far and wide, fmce the foun- 
. Nation' of MataccaYui th*thftteerith century, they are considered as intruders > 0ftfyffiamj{n£ the >y , ■ 
btl& r *ffPf>h'9*$&*'S#. -thf^«iftya ifiands* I have elfewhere remarked* that one, ^neraljap^ua^e 
prevailed (-however mutilated and changed in the courfe of time) throughout all this portion of 
the world, from Madagafcar to the moil diftant difcoveries eaftwafd, of whrch the 1 MJafay Is St 
1 Jtfafe&J 'flinch corrupted, of refined, by a mixture of other tongues. This very Wtfenfac hKhUttibf 
£iif RngtUago indicates a; common origin of the inhabitants, but the eircujjaftaneoq Wd-troQqfc.qf 
3 ^eilj Jepa^attyn afcr wrapped i^the darfee^ veil of obfeurity. 

? i : O ftf ' {he- chutfe tit ri y inqufrfef ' nmongft the natives, concerning the afebrjgtatti tf the ij&nd, I 
^flMtfotilijtfitMfaf ^» diferenc fpcat* of people dupetfod in the wt«4s r/ an4«,ajro^g,ajI 
ryfptpmunication witji the ether inhabitants* Thefe they call Orang Coobw, and Orang Gooj>qo % 
The former are faid to be pretty numerous, efpecially in that part of the country which lies 
1 between $&Umba7rg*tdy&mbet* -Some have at times been caught and Jcejttaiikflrftsinijatar, 
h.tad aifta© ofithatpfec^jyowfina^^^ wl^was.iazipe^ off 

Yttyrf^ifW??^!"*- ^j^ c 9y?F c< i t h5i r -rV ,ts / 1 Thcy.^vc a language quite peculiar to themfelves, and 
they eat promifcuoufly whatever the woods afford, as deer, elephant, rhinoceros, wild nog, fuak'es 
' 'bVmorfk/es. n The Googoo are 1 much fcarcer than thefe, differing in little 1 but' the- u4e- ofiipeegi, 
<t frtMHhtOfteg Out6h4tl£*tneo% then? bodies being covered wfehi'JoogfluMT,. Thfj? Jpflv^isot 
nrfcvtf a^oye^fvo or thjfee infrace* of their be^ng Pfejs^ws^ by tfie 0«0p|c, .<$ It abopn ^froiji .whom 
i^n>¥ information is derived), and one of thefe was entrapped many years ago, in much the fame 
manner as the carpenter in Pi 1 pay's Fables caught the monkey, tie Had chndrefi'b'pi'ta^cSoa 
^ "toman, wlnfch arfo^Nme^mcdr hairy than the coimtitoWce^b^rtHe^ift'^tWW 
^; bedjrtiqgutftod ftfmath&tk The reader will beftc^vbtt im>a/i*rof- fftjfrfl^jthjajfo rfyf)><m 
^j^i^ffi^P^^fjY^a^y , of J*«* I do -not pretend to vou^jt $ r * t ,Pfag*9^y £ om * foun- 
dation in ttuth, but u exaggerated in the circ^ 
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Mahometan I fro, and confeqqent change of manners, have toft'in ' a great 
degree the genuine Sumatran character, which is the Immediate oBje& 
.of /toy^iflvtflfeft?^?,, TfczV W e diftu^uHhed by the f appellation of 
Malays. Maltyniby the jreft, q{ fhp .lenders, which, AougK originally and tfrfttly 
denoting a^fi^feitant .pf {he. neighbouring peninfula' is how undtt^ 
t flood. DO' mean a, Mufiulinan, 4 fpeaking the Malay language, arfd belong- 
ings by defcent at lead, to the kingdom of MenangcabQw, or to that part 1 
. of the fea coaft bordering on it, called Atay Angin, which extends from* 
thirty-two minutes N* to forty minutes S. latirude. Hereabout a colony 
from the peninfula evidently fettled, from whence their defendants* 
emigrating, took up their refidence at different fea ports on the fauthera 
coaft, as far down as Bencoolen ; introduced their language, and (battered! 
every where the feeds of their religion, which, as- they ihot up r cither 
.wi^ber^, or flourifhed more or lefs according to the aptnefsbf the toil,, 
and tkp pains of the laborer* Beyor\d Bencoolen there are nbnetobe 
met with, excepting fuch as have been drawn thither by, and are tn T 
the pay of the Europeans, On the eaftern fide of the ifland 1 thejr ifrV 
fettled at the entrance of almoft all the navigable rivers, Where they* more* 
eonfeniently indulge their natural bent for trade and piracy. It mutf 
be obferved that the term Malay, in common fpeech, like tkat of ; Afar 
oa the tfreft of India, is almoft fynonymous with Mahometan;- ^fchjen the 
Sumatrans, or natives of aay of the eaftern iflands, learn ftyfead tii* 
' Arabic character, and fubmit to circumciBon^ they are ftidto'toeeoma 
Malays (n\ut})addee Ma/ayo.) But this is not a proper or accurate mdde 
of fpeakiog. The fultan of Anac Soongey, it is true, ambitious -of imi- 
tating the fultan of. Metiangcabow, ftiles himfelf and: fiifcjetts, Ma4fcy* i 
yet bis neighbour the Pangeran of Sopngey Lamo, chief of the Rqang^ 
who is equally an independent prince, and very enlightened Mahometan; 
will not; ajlaw himfelf to be other than an original Sumatra**;* Thus rivud*. 
ff >ffi a f n^ceflary I fliould fay, in order to avoid afribigulty cotttefriitfg, 

. * He Itemed offended at my fiippbfiag him a Malayraaa in a*converfatk>i) I once had w}th him- 
on *the fityi&f and! uepliei. wktl finnf, emotion^ " Malabo Jtdab, Sir \ oraxg ooloo betoolfayo. 
'« tfo .Mjlayi/jSMfl* !"«» a ^emiinc^ original countryman. 1 ' The two languages he write! and 
talk* with equal facility, but the Rejang he ciieem* his mother tongue. 

the 
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tjie Jhfl^kjp^tf wbpm* a more particular account m\\ be giyen hew- 
a&e* ' ' *'' : " "• ' ' " * ' ■ . " ■ ."- ' .-...J/ 

' ' ' 

As the mol-di'^milag- among 1 the other cFaffei into whiish*! have<jUvJ» 

ded the inhabitants, muft of courfe have very many poihti of 'mutual re* 
femblance, and many of their habits, cuftotus ind ceremonies i$ com* 
*tion., it becomes expedient, in order to av&4 a trottbkfotue aadtt&tefii 
•repetition, to fingle out one clafs fawn among them, wholei Attmer* fljalli 
undergo a particular and complete investigation, and fetve -n& ftaJfefortL 
for t\e whole; the deviation from which, in the other clafles, flxaUt 
afterwards be pointed out, and the moil lingular and ftriking ufagest 
•peculiar to eadh, fuperadded. Various circumftati?6s indues me^ a& 
this occafion, to give the preference to the RcjangSi though a station; o£ Nation of d»- 
"butffmaU -^cooupt in the political fcale of the UhuuL Tbsy w* placed ^'"^ftlElE 
<ki wljat mqy be called a central fituation, not geographically; btit wjBH' ^ rd of d « fc, «^ 
r^fpeft to, the epcroachments.of foreign manners and o^ioft^uittO&S* 1 ' 
cp$ by ,t{iQ Mfrlay;?* from the north, and Javans from the fduthjl 1 Which* 
"SW83j*1wP1 ? cl^im to originality, fupfcrior to that bfrndU otters 
"^ftf3T *I e a peojjle. whofe form of government and MthofeJ laws : AfeM»B; 
"witbf \V9Sfi Vff*te~ variation,, over a ooqfiderable part of cHe iflaiid, ; awi 
pflflQ^ppHy tl^!gflf^f/wkrtre-the conneaioasoof the:EnglMh lie.. ' iTJtae 
aiieitijadrtiwSjOft^eit having. formerly fent forthxoloriies totheibu'thwarif^ 
andift th^c^pqtry of Paffummah, the lite of their villages is Hill pointed- 
out ;fwh^oh would prove that they have formerly been of" tfioVe loftfider- 
atk>p tjhaj> #ey car* boalt at prefent. They have a proper language, artdi 
ap#feft ^^w&.cl^&er, that is become of general life in rtiariy 1 re- 
mgfee4i#ri#P* ,TbSft advantages point out the Rejang people as ati 
cljgitye, ftapdard. of defcription; and a motive equally J ftrong that in- 
du^ftpift.'P ^adjopttheip as fuch, is, that my fituation k and cott£xfons« 
mktttojft/fydv.lfdt vpfi to a more intimate and minute acquaintance' witL 
their laws and manners, than with thdfe ot any' oftier' 'diafs. I rtiuft 

premlfe;ftb^ ^^vff^b^f^.^y^H^ a: 

greater pr left'* degree, to every part' of Suowtitai,/ it. will be; totally ipv- 
poffible to difcriminate with entire accuracy,' tftofe Wifieh'affr^igteal^ 

'from. 
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from thofe which are borrowed : and of courfe, Vfh^l tyaty. % of tk$ 
Rejangs, will apply for the nioft part, not otdy to th^Sumatrans in ge: 
neral, but may foretimes be, in ftri&nefs^ proper to the Malays alone, 
and by them taught to the higher rank of country people* . 

^ u ^ n of The country of the Rejangs is divided, to tiie nort$ w^ fjwh thf 
country, kingdom oi Anac Soengey (of which A/bfl> A&f* is the Capital) , by tap 
fmall river of Ocri, near that of Cattcwn; which laft, with the dtfiri^ 
of Laboon on its banks, bounds it on the north or inland fide. ? h£ 
country of Moofee^ where Palembang river takes its rift, Forms its limit 
to the eaftward. Bencoolen river, precifely fpeaking, copfines it on* tnp 
fouth eaft \ though the inhabitants of the difl:ri<5t called Lcmba, expend- 
ing from thence to Silcbar, are entirely the fame people, in manners aqfl 
•language. The principal rivers, befides thofe already mentioned, are 
Layey Pally, and Soongeylamo ; on all of which the Englifh have faftorieSj 
the refident or chief being ftationed at Laye. l * 

Jfflii!^ fheperfons of the inhabitants of the ifland, though (Jifiering j:onfi- 
clcrably in di ft rids remote from each other, may in general be compre- 
hended in the following defcription j excepting the Acheriefe, whole 
commixture with the Moors of the weft of Ind^a, \has c^n^i&ed them 
* frorp the other Sumatrans. 



•1.7 



Gtntrai dc They are rather below the middle ftature ; their bulk is in proportion ; 

fcription. t j, e j r limbs are for the molt part flight, but well fhaped, and particulany 
fmall" at the wrifts and ankles. Upon the whole they are gratimffy 
formed* and I fcarcely recollect to haye ever feen one defolrhl£d iJ perfon, 
of the natives.* The women, however, have the fjrepofterous cuifom 
of flattening the nofes, and ' compreffing the heads of children newly 

* Ghirardinj* an Italian painter,, who touched at Sumatra oil his way lo China in &>)%> ol/fertes 
of&eMrfteyi* /■'•" •■•••■•. ■ : ' * r',---. •!: » 

„ ^ ,, $^ dip trfinm> 4/tnio bin format a ,^ 

%*O*t0 mm fiigir fax pit tori induflri. 
Hcfpeajtf in high urmt of the country, as being beautifully pi&urefque. 

born, 
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born, whim tKc will U yet cartllaginovisj which' increafes' their natural 
tendeney tatbat lhape. I could never trace the origin of the pra&ice 
or learn any other reafon for moulding the features to this uncouth art- 
pearance, but that it was an improvement of beauty in their erfimation. 
Captain Cook takes notice of a fimilar operation at the ifland of UHetca. 
They likewife putt out the ears of infants, to make them Hand ered; 
Ifom the head* Their eyes are uniformly dark and clear, and among 
feme, especially the fouthern women, bear a ftrong refemblance to the 
£hipefe, in the peculiarity of formation fo generally obfcrved of that 
people* Their hair is. ftrong, and of a fluning black* the improve- 
ment of both which qualities it probably owes, in great meafure, to the 
conftant and early ufe of coconut oil, with which they keep it moifL 
The men frequently cut their hair fhort, not appearing to take any pride 
in it; the woijen entourage theirs to aconfidergble length, and I have 
known many inftabces of its reaching the ground. The men are beard- 
kfs, and have chins fo remarkably fmooth, that were it not for the Ma- 
ky priefts difplaying a little tuft, we fhould be apt to conclude that na- 
ture had refuted them this token of manhood. It is the fame in relpeft 
to 1 other parts of the body, with both fexes^ and this particular at- 
tention to their perfbns, they ^fteem a point of delicacy, and the contrary 
an uriparddhable negle£h The boys, as they approach "to the age pf 
puberty, rub their chins, upper lips, and thofe parts of the body that are 
fobjeft ta fuperfluous hair, with, c bun am, (quick Km") cfpecialiy of 
$$\\$i which deftrpys the roots of the incipient beard. The few pilae that 
..afterwards appear, are plucked out from time to time with tweezers, which 
they ,alyr^ys cawy.about them for that purpofe. Were it not for the 
nufnerous and very refpedlable authorities,, from whicl^ we are # aflured 
that the natives of America are naturally beardlefs, I fhould think that 
the commoa opinion on that fubjed had been. rafhLy adopted, and that 
thcur appearing. thus at a mature age, was only the cpnfequence ofaa 
early practice, fimilar to that obferved among the Sumatf^fljw ^ypw 
now 1 muft confefs that it would renibre fom* fmall degree of doubt 

fcom> 
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from my mind, could it be ascertained that no iuch-cuftotii- prevails.*' 
Their complexion is properly yeMaw,* wanting the red tinge that <xm* 
tlitutcs a tawny or trapper color. They are in general 'lighter than th* 
Meftees, 6r half breed, of the rttt of India ; thofe of the (bpectef daft* 
who are notcxpofed to tfhe rays of the fun, and particularly their women 
t>f rank, approaching to a great degrete of fairaefs. Di4 beauty ccmfiR 
an this 6ne -quality, fomeof them would Turpfcf* our brunettes inEuiopei 
The major part of the females are ugly, and many of them even to 'difr 
guft, yet there aire thofe among them, whofe appearance is . ftrikuigly 
beautiful ; whatever compofition of perfon, features, and complexion^ 
that fentiment may be the refult of. 

Color not The fatirneft 8f the Sumatrana, comparatively with Other Indians, 

d^at£ lc to ifituated as fhey are, under a perpendicular fun, where oo^eafbn af the 
year affords an alternative of cold, is, I think, an irrefragable proof, that 
the difference of color in the various inhabitants of the earth, is not the 
immediate efleftdf climate. The children of Europeans born in this 
ifland are as fair, and perhaps in general fairer, than thofe born in the 
country of their parents. I have obferved the fame of the fecond gene- 
ration, where a mixture, with the people of the country has been avoided. 
On the other hand, the offspring and all - the defeendanfs .of the 
Guinea and other African flares imported there, continue In the laft 
inftance as ^erfettly black as in the original ftock. I do not mean to 
enter into^the merits of the queftion which naturally connefts with thefe 
.obfervations ; but lhall only remark, that the fallow and aduft counte- 
nances, fo commonly acquired by Europeans who have teng refided in 
hot climates, are more afcribable to the effed of bilious cfiftempers, which 
aimoftall fcre fubjedt to in a greater or lefs degree, than of their expofure 
so ibe influence of the weather, which few but feafaring people afe 

* It is allowed by traveller! that the Patagoniatis have tufts of hair on the upper lip and chin. 
Captain' Carver fays, that among the tribes he vifitcd, the people made a regular pra&ice of 
etadkatmg their beards with pincers. At Bruffcls is preserved, along with a varie^y-©f aneteat 
ancj curious fuits of armour, that of Montezuma king of Mexico, of which the vizor, or maik 
for the face, has remarkably large whiikers j an ornament which thofe Americans could not have 
jmjtated, unlefs nature had prefented them with the model. 

liable 
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liahje to, and of which the impreffion is feldom permanent From this 
circumftance I have been led to conjecture that the general difparity 
of complexions in different nations, might pqffibly be owing to the more 
or lefs copious fecretion, or redundance of that juice, rendering the ikin 
more or lefs dark according to the qualities of the bile prevailing in 
the conftitutions of each. But I fear fuch an hypothefis would not (land 
the teft oiF experiment, as it muft follow, that upon difledtion, the con- 
tents of a negro's gall bladder, or at leaft the extravafated bile, fbould 
uniformly be found black. Perfons fkilled in anatomy will determine 
whether it is poflible that the qualities of any animal fecretion can fo far 
affed: the frame, as to render their confequences liable to be transmitted 
to pofterity in their full force. 

Thefmall fizeof the inhabitants, and efpecially of the women, may 
be in forae meafure owing to the early communication between the 
fexes ; though, as the inclinations which lead to this intercourse are 
prompted here by nature fooner than in cold climates, it is not unfair 
to-fuppofe that being proportioned to the period of maturity, this is 
alfo looner attained, and confequently that the earlier ceffation of 
growth of tbcfe people, is agreeable to the laws of their conftitution, and 
not occafioned by a premature and irregular appetite. 

Perfons of fuperior rank encourage the growth of their hand-nails, 
particularly thofe of the fore and little fingers, to an extraordinary 
length ; frequently tinging them red, with the exprefled juice of a 
flirub called ceni; as they do the nails of their feet alfo, to which, being 
always uncovered, they pay as much attention as to their hands. The 
hands of the natives, and even of the half brepd, are always cold to the 
touch ; which I cannot account for otherwife than by a fuppofition, thfrt . 
from the lefs degree of elafticity in the folids, occafioned by the heat of 
the climate, the internal adtion of the body, by which the fluids are 
put in motion, is lefs vigorous, the circulation is proportionably languid, 
and of courfe the diminifhed effed ismoft perceptible in the extremities, 
and a coldnefs there is the natural confequence. 

O The 
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Hill people ' The natives of the hills, through the whole extent of the ifland, aifc 
fubjcato wens f ub j e< a. to thofe mdnftrous wens from the throat, which bavfe been'bbfcnred - 
of the Vallaifans, and the inhabitants of other mounraitftms dHjkrifts in 
Europe. It has been ufual tb attribute this atfFedfcion to the badnetfs, 
thawed ftate, mineral quality, or other peculiarity of the waters; many 
fcilful men having applied thcmfelves to the inveftigation of the lubjed. 
My experience enables me to pronounce without hefitation, "that the 
difordcr, for fuch it is, though it appears here to mark a diftihft race of 
people (orang goonong), is immediately connected with the hilfinefs of 
the codfttry, and of courfe, if the circumftances of the waterthey ufe con- 
tribute thereto, it muft be only fo far as the nature of the water is &ffc&ed 
by the inequality or height of the land. But on Sumatra neither fnow 
nor other congelation is ever produced, which militates againft the 
fnoft piaufible conjedture that has been adopted concerning thfe Alpine 

* goitres. From every refearch that I have been' enabled to make, I'think 
I have reafon to conclude, that the complaint is owing, among the Suma- 
trans, to the fogginefs of the air in the vallies between the high mountains, 
tvhere, and not on the fummits, the natives of thefe part^refide- J be- 
fore remarked, that between the ranges of hills, the caboot or <Ienfe mift 
was vifible for feveral hours every morning ; rifing in a .thick, opaque and 
well defined body, with the fun, and feldom quite djfperfed till after noon. 
This phenomenon, .as well as that of the wens, heiqg peculiar to the 

•regions of the hill?, affords a preemption" that they n*ay be rconntffted ; 
exclufive of the 'natural probability that* a cold vapor, grofs to ah un- 
common degree, and continually enveloping the habitations, fhould 
affeft with tumors the throats of the inhabitants. I cannot pretend to 
fay how far thisfohuion may apply to the cafe of the goitre*, -but I jre- 
colleft tt to have been mentioned, that 1 the* only method 6f iiwirig 

'thefe 'ptople* Vby r&hbving them from th> valHSs >to 'the cfcaf and 
pure air On the tops of the hills ; which feems to indicate a fimilar fource 

' of the diftemper with what I have pointed out. The Sumatrans 4o aOt 

' appear to attempt any remedy for St, the w«ns being cwfiftcttt 'SvfeTif'tibe 
higheft health in other* refp$&s« ':.;.,. ' \ ' ' •"* 

The 
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The perianal difference between the Malays of the coaft, and the Difference in 
country inhabitants, is not fo ftrongly marked but that it requires fome Sfeiays and 
experience to diftingttifh them. The latter, however, pofiefs an evident tnvL SUm ** 
foperiority in point of fize and ftrength, and are fairer complexioned, 
• which they probably owe to their fituation, where the atmofphere is 
colder ; and it is generally obferyed, that people living near the fea 
ftore, and efpecialiy when accuftomed to navigation, are darker than 
their inland neighbours. Some attribute the difparity in conftitutional 
vigor, to the more frequent ufeof opium among the Malays, which is 
fuppofed to debilitate the frame ; but I have noted that the Leemoon 
and Batang Afly gold traders, who are a colony of that race fettled in- 
the heart of the iflahd, and who caonot exift a day without opium, are 
remarkably hale and flout j which I have known to be ohferred with a 
degree of envy by the opium-fmokers of our fettlcments. The inha- 
bitants of Pafibmmah alfo, are defcribed as being more robuft in their 
perfbns, titan the planters of the low country. 

The original clothing of the Sumatrans is the fame with that found by. Clothing* 
navigators among the inhabitants of the South Sea iflands* and now ge- 
nerally called by the name of Otaheitean cloth. It is Hill ufed among the 
Rejangs for their working drefs, and I have one in my pofleffion, procured 
from thefe people; confiding of a jacket, fliort drawers, and a cap 
for the head. This i* the inner bark of a certain fpecies of tree, beat out 
to the degree of finenefs required ; approaching the more to perfeftion, 
as it refenibles the fbfter kind of leather, fome being Aearly eqtial to' the 
moft delicate kid-fkin ; in which character it fomewhat differs frofci the 
South Sea cloth, as that bears * refemblance rather to paper, or to the 
tnanufadute of the loom. The country people now conform in a great 
meafare to the drefs of the Malays which I Aall therefore ^tfrtibe in 
tins place, obfervingthat much more fimplicity ftttl prevails artibng the 
former, who lode upon the others as coxcombs who lay oof all their 
fubftance on their backs, whilft, in their turns, they are regarded by die 
Malays w^h contempt, as unpoliihed rafticK t 

. ' • > ' 
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Man's drcfs, A man's drefs confifts of the .following parts. A clofe waiftcoat, without 
fleeves, but having a neck like a lhirt, buttoned clofe up to the top, 
with buttoos^oftea^pf gold filagree. This is peculiar to the Malays. 
Over this they wear the badjoa^ which refembles a morning gown, open 
at the neck, but fattened clofe at the wrifts and half' way up the arm, 
with nine buttons to each fleeve. The badjoo worn by young men is 
open in front no farther down than the bofom, and reaches no lower 
than the waift, whereas the others hang loofe to the knees, and fbme- 
times to die ancles. They are made ufually of blue or white cotton 
cloth; for the better fort, of chintz, and for great- men, of flowered, 
filks. The cayenfarrong is not unlike a Scots highlander's plaid in ap- 
pearance, being a piece of party colored cloth about fix or eight feet 
long, and three or four wide, fewed together at the ends ; forming, as 
fome writers have defcribcd it, a wide feck without ft bottom. This is 
fometimes gathered up, and flung over the flioulder like a fafli, or elfe 
folded and tucked about the waift and hips ; and in full dre6 it is bound 
on by the belt of the creefe (dagger), which is of crimfon filk, and wraps 
feveral times round the body, with a loop at the end, in which the' (heath of 
the creefe hangs. They wear fltort drawers, reaching half way dojvn the 
thigh, generally of red or yellow taffeta. There b no covering to their 
legs or feet. Round theifr heads they fallen, in a particular manner, a 
fine, colored handkerchief, fo as to refemble a finall turban ; the country 
people ufually twitting a piece of white or blue cloth for this purpofe. 
The crown of their head remains uncovered, except on journies, when 
they wear a toodong or umbrella*hat, w^ich completely fcreens them from 
the weather. 

Woman's . The women Jxave a kmd of bodice, or flwt. waiftcoat rather, that 
defends, the hxtz&i, and reaches to the hips. - The cayeu larrong, •bet- 
fore d^fcribed,<omesfop as ihigh a* the armpits* and extend* to the feet, 
being fcepfcoa iunpJy by iolding and tucking it over, at , the breaft, ex- 
cept whe^^he tdkt-$e&li*gr or zone* fa worn about, the waift, which 
forms an additional and ne<*flifty fcotfrfty. TJiis is ufiftlly &f ^mbroideted 
cloth* andiometimes a plate of gold or filver, about two inches broad, 
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faffening in the front with a large clafp of filagree or chafed work, whh 
feme kind of precious ftone, or imitation of fuch, in the center. The 
badjoo, or upper gown, differs little from that of the men, buttoning hi 
the fame manner at the wrifts. A piece of fine, thin, blue cotton cloth* 
about five feet long, and worked or fringed at each end, called z fa\tn+ 
dang \ is thrown acrofs the back of the neck, and hang* down before J 
fervlng alfo the purpofe of a veil to the women of rank when they watt 
abroad. The handkerchief is carried, either folded fmafl in the hancf, or at 
length oyer the fhoulder. There are two modes of drefling the hair, one 
termed coondye, and the other fangcll. The firft refembles much the fafhion 
in which we fee the Chinefe women reprefented in paintings, and which I 
conclude they borrowed from thence, where the hair is wound circu> 
Iarly over the center oi the head, and fattened with a filver ' bodkin or 
pin. In the other mode, which is more general, they give the hair a 
fingle turn as it hangs behind, and then doubling kup, they pafs it cfols- 
wife, under a few hairs feparated from the reft, on the back of the head, 
for that purpofe* A comb, often of tortoifelhell, and fometimes fila- 
greed, Kelps to prevent it from falling down. The hair of the front?, 
and of all parts of the head, is of the fame length, and when loofe, 
hangs together behind, with moll of the women, in very great quantity. 
It is kept moid with oil, commonly of the coco-nut, but thofe perfon9 who 
can afford it make ufe of an empyreumatic oil extracted from gum Benja- 
min, as i grateful perfume. They wear no covering, except ornaments 
of flowers, which, on particular occafions, are the work of much labor 
and ingenuity. The head drefies of the dancing girls by profeffibn, who- 
are ufually Javans, are very artificially wrought, and as high as any mo- 
dern Englifh lad y*s cap, yielding only to the feathered plumes of the 
year iJTJ* It is impoffible to defcribc in words thefe intricate and fanci- 
ful matters, fo as to convey a juft idea of them. * The flowers worn m 
undrefs arej for the moft part, ftrung in wreaths, and Have a very neat 
and pretty effeft, without any degree of gaudthefs, being trfuilfy white 
or pale yellow, final!,' and frequently only' half "blown. 'Thofe gene- 
rally chofen for thefe occafions, are the loongo-tanjong and $o<mgb*meT* 
toor: the boongo-choompaco is ufed to give the hair a fragrance/ but 'is 
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concealed from the fight* They fometime* combine a variety of flow* 
ers in fuch a manner as to appear like one, and fix them on a fingle (talk ; 
butthefe, being more formal, are iefe elegant, than the wreaths. 

ommSuof 8 Among the country people, particularly in the fouthern countries, the 
virgins, virgins (orang gaddees, or goddefifes, as it is ufually pronounced) are 

diftingutfhed by a fillet which goe3 acrofs the front of the hair, and 
fattens behind. This is commonly a thin plate of filver, about half an 
inch broad : thofc of the firft rank have it of gold, and thofe of the loweft 
ciafs have their fillet of the leaf of the rieepab tree, Befides this peculiar 
ornament* their ftate of pucelage is denoted by their having rings or 
bracelets of filver or gold on their wrifts. Strings of coins round the 
jieck are univerfally worn by children, and the females, before they are 
of an age to be clothed, have, what may not be inaptly termed, a mo- 
defty-piece, being a plate of filver in the fhape of a heart, hung before 
by a chain of the fame metal, paffing round the waift. The young 
women in the country villages raanufadturc themfelves the cloth that 
conftltutes the principal, and often the only part of their drefs, or the 
cayen farrong, and this reaches from the brcaft no lower than the knees. 
Thofe worn by the Malay women, and men alfo, come from the Bugguefs 
iflands to the eaftward, and with them extend as low. as the feet ; but 
* here, as in other inftances, the more fcrupuloiis attention to appearances 
does not accompany the fuperior degree of real modefty. 

Mode of filing B° th fexe * have the extraordinary cuftom of filing and otherwife dif 
teeth. figuring their teeth, which are naturally very white and beautiful, from the 

fimplicity of their food. For a file, they make ufe of a fpnall whetftone, 
and the patients lie on their back during the operation. Many, parti- 
cularly the women of the Lampoon country, have their teeth rubbed 
down quite even with the gums j others have them formed in points, and 
fome file off no more than the outer coat and extremities, in order that they 
may the better receive and retain the jetty blackoefs, with which they 
almoft univerfally adorn them. The black ufed on thefe occafions is the 
empyreumatic oil of the coco*nut Ihell. When this is not applied, the 
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filing does not, by deftroying what we term the enamel, diminifh the 
whitenefs of the teeth* The great men fometimes fet theirs in gold, by 
cafing, with a opiate of that metal, the under row ; and thi? ornament, ' 
contrafted with the black dye, has, by lamp or candle fight, a very 
fplendid effedt. It is fometimes indented to the fliape of the teeth, but 
more ufually qtifee plain. They do not remove it either to eat or fleep* 

At the age of about eight or nine, they bore Che ears of the female 
children •, which is a ceremony that muft neceflarily precede tbiir mar- 
riage. This they call bttenday y as they call filing their teeth bubpb4ng\ 
both which operations are regarded in the family, as the occafions of a 
ieftivaU They do not here, as in feme of the adjacent iilands, (of Ntas 
in particular) increafe the aperture of the ear to a monftrqys fize> 
,£o as in many inft&nces to be large enough to admit die hand, the 
lower pa^ts being ftretched till they touch the ftioulders. Their ear- 
rings are moftly of gold filagree, fattening, not with a clafp* but in the 
manner of duds. 
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Vitkges;~BuildingsJ—-DomeJiic Vtenfils.^Fooit 

I SHALL now attempt a description of thevilUg^a&id buildings of the 
Sumatrans, and proceed to their domeflic habits of oecoaomy, and thofe 
fimple a?ts, on which the procuring of their food and other neceflaries 
depends* Theie are not among the leaft intereftiog obje&s of philofo- 
phkal fpeculation. In proportion as the arts in ufe with any people are 
conne&ed with the primary demands of nature, they carry the greater 
likelihood of originality, becaufe thofe demands muft have been admi- 
aiftered to, from a period coeval with the exiftence of the people them- 
felve*. Or if complete originality be regarded as a vifloeary idea, engen* 
dered from ignorance and the obfeurity of remote events, fuch arts 
muft be allowed to have the faireft claim to antiquity at leaft. Arts of 
accommodation, and more efpecially of luxury, are commonly the effeft 
of imitation, and fuggefted by the improvements of other nation, which 
have made greater advances towards civilization. Thcfe afford lefs 
(hiking and charadterifUc features, in delineating the pi&ure of man* 
kind, and though they may add to the beauty, diminiih from the genu- 
inenefs of the piece. We muft not look for unequivocal generic marks, 
where the breed, in order to. mend it, has been crotfed by a foreign 
mixture. All the arts ef primary neceffity are comprehended within 
two diftin&ions : thofe which protect us from the inclemency of the 
weather and other outward accidents ; and thofe which are employed, in 
fecuring the means of fubfiftence. Both are immediately effential to the 
continuance of life, and man is involuntarily and immediately prompted 
to exercife them, by the urgent calls of nature, even in the mereft 
poffible date of favage and uncultivated exiftence. In climates like 
that of Sumatra, this impulfe extends not far. The human machine is 
kept going with fioall effort, in fo favorable a medium. The fpring 
of importunate neceffity there foon lofes its force, and confequently the 
wheels of invention that depend upon it, fail to perform qjorc thy a 
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few iimpk revolutions* In regions left mild this original motive to tn- 
duftry and ingenuity, carries men to greater lengths, in the applica- 
tion of arts J» the occafiaps of life; and whiclfr of courfe, .in an equal 
fpace of time, attain to greater perfection, than among the inhabitants 
bf the tropical latitudes* who find their immediate wants fupplied 
wkhfaaiiityvaftd fcayoad what thefe requife, prefer inifftc Jna&ion, to 
convemeoceproeuced "by labor. This coniideration may perhaps tend to 
reconcile the high antiquity univerfally allowed to Afiatic nations* with 
the limited progrefs of arts and fciences among them ; in which they are 
ittt&tftttf iwpiAd by people who, compared with ahcin* w? but of 
Yetyrebaat,dfctft 

* • ■. i , ? 

Tte Jlunftatrafts* however, in the co&itru&ion of dteii habitation*, 
haft ftept maap degrees beyond thofe rude contrivances* which writers 
defcrfbc the inhabitants of fome other lodian countries to hare been 
contented with adoptmg, in order to fcreen themfetaes feom the iramo- 
diate k*#wto« at furaounding elements; Their houfes are not only 
permanent, but coiwetticm, and are built in the vicinity of each other, 
-char they msy «goy the advantages of annual affiftanc* and protedion, 
refetting fta* a ftate of Society^ 

- Th*J**fm*s<x villages* for the (matt number of inhabitants afiem- 

-Wed in each 4oH not entitle them to the appellations of towns, ate 

^fllifraya iS«mtod on the banks of a Titer or lato*, for the otmrenience of ' 

tatbfag,*tid of trail (porting goods. An eminence difficult of afceirt, 

; Uufuatty made cKoiefc of, for fecurity. The aeceft to them isby foot- 

( ways, narrow aod wtodiftg, of which there are feldpna more than two; 

-tmeto the country > and the other to the water ; the latter in moft places 

h fteep, as "to render it neceflhry to cut Heps \A the cliff or rodk. "file 

doofooos beting furrounded with abundance of fniit trees, fome of Con- 

flderabk height, asthe4w;«a, eeco and bml-wut^ and the neighbour* 

\'kig cbdntry, for a little fpace abbut, being in fome degree cleared t>f 

lW>od* kfc the rice and pepper plantations ; the/- ftriketbe' eye at a di- 

flaw* as tlwripa merely, tadtibfting no appea«mce of a town ftr anj^plflce 
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of habitation. The row* of houfes form commonly a quadrangle, with 
paflages or lanes at intervals between the buildings, where, in the more 
confiderable villages, live t;he lower clafs of inhabitants, and where 
alfo their p^ddes-houfes or granaries are ere<5ied. In the middle of the 
fyuarp ftapds the kalii, pr town hall, a room about fifty to , an hundred 
fecx long, and twenty or thirty wide, without divifion, and open at Ae 
fides, excepting when on particular occafions it Is hung with mats or 
chintz* 

Buildings J* 1 ^ flT buildings neither (lone, brick, nor cjpy, ajre ever made ufe of, 

which i* the cafe in mod countries where, timber abounds, and where 
the warrpth of the climate renders the free admiffion of air, a matter 
rather to be defired, than guarded againft : .but in Suqiatra the frequency 
of earthquakes is alone fufficient to have prevented the natives from 
adapting -a fttbftantial mode of building. The frames of the houfes are 
,pf T?pf>£> the underplate refting on pillars of jajx>ut fix or eight feet in 
Mght* which have a fort of capital, but no Safe, and are. wider; at top 
than at bottom. The. people appear to h^ve no idea of arqhite&ure as 
a fcience, though much ingenuity is .often fhewn in the manner of workr 
ipj| ; pjx^heit materials^ aqd they have, ^ the ^Malays at leaft, technical 
:terjm cqrrefpQnjdiqg to^all thofe employed by our houfe carpenters. Their 
pqiK^ption of pfopprtiprjs is. extremely rude, often leiving thofe "parts 
>qf a,$wne >hich have the greateft bearing, with, t^e.weakeft fupport, 
" . and teviflwpg ftfength ijpon inadequate preflune* Fop jhe floorings they 
^Jay ,yb<Ae Jtffltoo* (a well known fpeciea of lajrgje cane) of four or five 
inxihe* diameter flofe to eaqh other, and fasten them at the 4 cnds to the 
; timber*. Acroff thefe asse laid laths of fplit bamboo, about an inch 
wide and of the length. of the room, which are tied down with filaments of 
a . the rfiian ; and oyer* tbqfe aire ufually fpread mats of differept kinds. 
: yhi^fi)r»^f ; JJopnn^haf an *taftkity, alarming to grangers when they 
♦,,firj9tnrea40i» .,& .jkhe^es of the Wufcs arp genrrally, clbferf in wttk 
^^, v /^ opened, ai>d rendered "flat by 

\ npitqbigg^t^e, $itc»lar^jpts ^ithinflife, and laying it to dry ia the fun, 
prtfleddqwn with weights. This is fometimes nailed on to the upright 
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timbers or bamboos, but in the country parts, "it Is ihdre commonly in- 
terwoven, or v matted, in breadths of fix inctfesj and a piece, or iheer, 
formed at once of the fee required! In fome 'places they ufe for the 
fame purpofe the coolitcayo, or cooficoy, as it is'pronOtfnced by the Eu- 
ropeans, who employ it on board dip, as dunnage, in pepper and other 
cargos. This is a bark procured from fome particular trees," -of whifch 
tbe boonoot and eeboo are the mod common. When they prepare to take 
it, the outer rind is firft torn or cut away ; the inner, which affords the 
material, is then marked out with a praxg, pateel* or other tool, to the 
fize required^ which is uniformly three cubits by one j it is afterwards 
beaten for £>qpfe time with a heavy ftick, to loofen' it from the ftem; artd 
being peeled off, is laid in the fun to dry, care befog takeh to prevent 
its warplngi ' £ 'The thicker or thinner forts of the feme fpecies tif cob- 
litcayo, owe their' difference to their being taken 'nearer tOj.or^fertrthir 
fromVtlie "root. Yhat which is ufed in building has : nearly 'tfc£ tcirttfre 
and harcirf*& of wood! \ The pliable and delicate bark tif whichf ! ct6ffiit% 
is made, is procured from a tree -called calawet, abaftard fpecies of tLe 
bread-fruit, 

.Themoft 'general mode of covering houfes k with 'tfee 1 atlap^Wkich 
is the Jeafol a fpecies of pifm called neepab. Thefe, previous r> to their 
.beihgiaj^ mi, are foriped Into fheets of about five feet ldnbv and iitittv* 
as tne length of the leaf will admit; they ate then difpofed on tW r06f, 
fo as that one fteet fhall lap 6vef the other, and are tied to fcfitt bain* 
boos wjitch ferve &r Afters. There are various other kinds hP£6v&iiig 
ufed. J ¥lwf ^iitcayp, before defcribed, is fomerimes empldyed r ifor 
this pwjpbfe'; ffie galoompye-— this Is a thatch of tiarrow, f£l it bimbdos, 



W Wfcarc^ fr6nl id J1J lt^iivel^^&e J !felii r| of 

thatfpe^ 

wine is procured, andT is employed ty tlie'nattWfof a giteat'variefy'of 
pUrpofes.' It is bound on as a thatch, in the manner we do ftfaw, and 
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not unfiteqaently ^verdie gaioorapye ; in inrhtch. dftfe the- foflf k ft du«v 
rable an never to require renewal* the ejoo being of aH vegetable fub~ 
fiances the leaft prone to decay, and for tfri* teaipn it is- a comma}, 
pra&iw t» wrap a quantity of it round the end* of timbers or pofts ♦ whifb, 
are to be fittd in the ground* ,Iftwa kou& abovtf twenty n$w u&. 
Manna tiver, belonging to Dupatty Bandar Augopng* tjbft roof of iv&ch 
was of fifty years ftanding. The larger houfes have three pitches in thf 
roof i the middle one, under which the door is placed, being much 
lower thitt the othfer two. lo fmaiter houfes there we .bin; two p!{cbf*$ 
which weiaifray* of unequal height, and the entrance is in the fqialler, 
which covers a kind of hall, or cooking room* 

There is another kind of houfe, ereded mofljy for a temporary pur- 
pofe, the roof of which is flat, atid is covered in a vefy uncommon* 
Ample* and ingenious manner. Large, ftraight bamboos jtrceut tf a 
length fufficient to lie acrofs the 'houfe, antf being fplit exactly in two, 
Und the joints knocked out, they are -difpofed in an onjer alternately, 
concave and convex, in fuch manner that each of the latter fall* into 
-two of the former which lie next it, fomething like the laying of pantiles. % 
The convex bamboos ptrfeftly defend the building frgai raiaj and the 
concave fcrw as gutters to cany the water off* 

The mode of afcent to the houfes is by a piece of dmbeiyor (lout ham- 
boo cut in notches, whloh latter an European cannot tyail Jiknfelf of^ 
efpecialfy as the precaution is * feldom taken of binding them faft^ 
Thefe are the wonderful light fcaling ladders, which the oW ?Qttu£uefe 
writers deferred to have been ufed by the people of Acheen in their 
wirs with their action. It is probable that the apptthepfion of danger' 
from the wild beafts? caufed them to adopt and continue this Hide ex- 
pedient, m preference to more regular, and coramfxiiQU* -ftqps. TJte 
detached buildings h the country, ntfar to their plajltioons, fyltad taj- 

* I fii^*attt* original mtobitwu of ^ 
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tongs, tlicy r&lfe tblfre height of ten or twelve feet from the' ground, and 
make a'phftice'of takiftg urp their iaddbr at night, to fecucc thcmfelVes 
from the dettrflftlve' ravages idf die ' tigers. I have bepn' affiired, but 
will not pledge 'myfetf for the 'truth of the ftary, that trt ekphtat,. 
attempting to pafsi uhdfcr one of thiefe 1 houfe*, which ftand 1 on four* or fix 
pofts^'ftuck'by the my, tmt dtftiainmg to rfetreat, carried it, with At 
family ir contained, on his batk; totlie'diftance of fevend tn3es. < 

In the biiildfiigs of the v 9oofdons, particularly where the moft refpe&able 

families refide, the* 'wood -work in front is carved, in the ftyleof baft 

% relief, into a variety of uncoutti ornamefcts, and grot'efque figures, nor 

much unlike the Egyptian hieroglyphics,* but certainly without any 

myftic'orhiftoYicalaliufioni "f v -J ' zl u - :u • «'-.*• 



.. wii^-„ 



The furniture of their houfes, correlponding with their manner of i^t™* 
Bving, n ls ver£ Ample, atid "confifts of but few articles.' 'Their bed- is* 
a mat, tifbally 6F* fihk tekture; affl manufo&ured'for thrf purpdfe, whKt 
a number of pfllo^ worked \wtK£" ends, knd adorned wi&m fritting 
fubftance that' refemble3 foiL A fort 6f fc&nopy or vtrtantej Ycnrmeil 
of various' colored clotHs,' hangs overhead. Inftfeadof Gables, : theyhairl 
what referable large woodei) fal vers, "with 'feet, called dtoianjj ; rounct 
each of which three or four pof Ion's difpofe themfelves ; and on thefe ar& 
Jaid'the f^ clips that cbntai^ifeik 

curry, and plaintain leaves, i>r matted veflels, fijled with i%e. Then? 
mode batting 'is not crofs-leggied,* as^the inhabitants of Turkey, anjl 
our taylors, u'fei'l&ut dither on the haunches^* or on the left, fideV 
fupported by the left hand, with the legs tucked in oh'tbe right fids ;. 
leaving that hand at liberty* which they always, from motives of de* 
licacy, fcrupuloiifly eat with; the left being referved * for Jefs cleanly 
offices, w either' kn?ves, fpoons^ nor any fubftfcutes f<& t&erii, 4xe irkf 
cloyed ; Aey . take up the rice^ and other Tt&jaj[ls,\befcW&ett' |hf it thumfr 
and fingers. ^and dexteroully throw it into the mouth by the jffion o£* 
the thumb, dipping frequently iheir .hands in water #s tjiey eat, ; , 
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Utenil$. They have a little coarfe china, imported by the Bugguefs praws* 

which is held a matter of luxury. In cooking they employ a kind of 
iron veffel, well known in India by the name oiqualhe of tauch, refeaiblirig 
infliapethe pans ufed in fame of our manufactures, having the rim 
wide, and bottom narrow. Thefe are likewife brought from the eaftward. 
The prceo and belarigo, fpecies of earthen pipkins, are in more common 
ufe, being made in fmall quantities in different parts of the iflaridt , 
particularly in Lampoon, where, they give them a fort of glazing; but 
the greater number of them are imported from Bantarfi. The original 
Sumatran veffel for tolling rice, and which is ftill much ufed for that 
furpofe, is the bamboo j that material of general utility, with which 
bountiful nature has Tupplied an indolent people. By the timd the rice 
fs dreffed, tbe utenfil is nearly deftroyed by the firei' but refills the flame 
£o long as there is moifture within. 

flEirct. Fire being wanted among thefe people but occasionally, and dnly 

when they cc^ok their vidualf, there iSfiiot much attention paid, in their 
buildings, to provide conveniencies for it, l*heir houfes have no chimnies, 
and dicir fire- places are no more than a few loofe bricks, or Hows, 
difpofed" in a temporary manner, and frequently on the landing-pKte 
before die dopr*. The fuel made ufe of is i wood aloni ;.' thq c^I which 
the ifland produces: never being converted by the inhabitants to that 
purpofe. The flint and fteel for ftrikingfire are common in the coutitty, 
but it is apradlce certainly borrowed from fome other people, as tnat 
fpecies of (tone it not, I believe, a native of the foil* «jThejfe t generally 
form part of their travelling apparatus, md> especially wkh thofe wkn 
called riefows (ipendthrifts that turn freebdoters)J %Ho find fltemfertfes 
ofteQ obliged to tpkeup their habitation in th? woods, pr in ^eiejrtfd 
ftMeoftiad* houfes. But ito!ey<al6> frequently kindk* fire fro^ the frii^^n^ two flicks^ ^ 
itagtbcm. They ehufea piew of dty/poitnis wood* andcutting finooth it fpot^W 5 it, 
lay it In a\i ,l tiqrIf8M tiic&dti. *' The/ theti ^ply ! Vtm r al!er pleCe^ of a 
harder-iwWto^iw^a,U^ a perpisodicuj^^pefit^r arijl tprn 

it quickly Towd, -bettveen- the two hands, as chocolat* U"m Wed, preffing 
jj downwards at the fame time. ' A "hole is foon formed * by this motion 

of 
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of the fmallct ftidk ; byt it b%$ not penetrated far .before the .larger one 
fakes fire, I have alfo feen the' fame eflfetf: . pijoduced^ mor,e. fimply, b^ 
rubbing one, bit p£ bamboo^ with a lharp edge* acrofs ai>ptheu*\. 

Water is. conveyed from the fpring, in bamboos, which fox.tbtf £urjiefe, 
are cut, either to the length of fivd or fix feet, and carried over the ftiQulder, 
or iqto a number of Angle joints, that are puc together in a bafket.; • It is 
drpnk o.ut of the fruit called laboo here, refembling the \calabajh of 
the Weft ladies, a hole being made in the fide of the qeck, and another 
at, top Joe .Vfnt.. • ,1$ .drinking, they generally hold tfte yeflel.at a 
pittance, above their mouths, and catch the ftre^m as it defcends- JJafket* 
ijtronofg^ baccolc) wt a conQderable part of, th^.fvirpiture of ^ man'* 
ifantfe, iandjthe^nym^ec of thefe feea hanging u§^ . are) tpk^ns q/, tfee 
owner's fubftance : for in them his harvefts, of ripe* ojr ipqgppfs Y*& 
» . *? t 

7 ; r ^ 7)^m6^ of^^mg fire is, not pecuBsjr to Sumatra* we rand tf A* Jaffic ^^B^^^to^ 

«i£cvt)iiro jCarotfcbttka ? Jt is Jjirpming, but confirmed b£atyp&n*ajj^orky, sl^ 

of tbe earth, hate, at certain periods* being ignorant of the life of fire. To our iminediate 

>* , 8fjj^heri&on, human exlftence wbulc 1 feetn in fuch* circumAacces *rh»pc*fl!S!e. ? ^very W, evefjr 

. ««n?4ttenjro, ev try vecc&ry. of Bfcr is "hour sir* the- moft- imknate mautecT.c^iiHd v5grtt4<ftnri 

3 jR fofflfoffi ? **** PSfflkPfe *fe rtflwfciro ,aai Cr^kMckjuppic^ge* tP&*oii*^op^n^ Us 

jficft aifcpvcrv in jheir refpeclivc countries . But; in faft, if we can once, fuopofe a man, or focietv 

of men. Unacquainted with the being and ufes of (his element, I fee do difficulty 1 m conceiving 

ta&pdObiRtytiftUir 4i j^yortinfc life without it * r mead iff <bi tflijfaal cHsaatel p * i^tof mnivfes 

<|S^^befo*fethey4»a^U ar*M IT she LitJiorfadV dlfootej^.: Jt is MsT'that (ightn^and fa 

clfe&i, volcanw, the firing of dry fubftanjqes,by fortuitous attrition! orofmqift, by fermeatatiosv 

might give them an idea of its' violent and deftru&ive properties j but far from' being thence 

/&H^ttUpj^>rfete^^ &rtsTstatfavokHH Cteitihftslets 

- Isji^tdab^ appearances, .Tfccj migfr l-fre led to wtrsVp U qt.fcfr d**yt bat* no* to-cherifh k >•* 

v ,^flf dcime^ia. t ^ntjp i>««e /eafrn to aonclpd* chat. the. fnan.*ho firft ^dujtfwtit {otfalge£top, 

and Tendered k fubfervient- to the purpofes of life, procured it. from the collifion of two flints ; 

but the fp^rks thus produced, whether by accident or defign, might be obferved innumerable 

^'4b*e^ Wthourite^ii^eiting'k beneficial applJcatioir. In 4^rnit|ies J ^flr«/sfiosVdid*iietprefcnt 

5 ^w^nes) fcMmw+*i*V»b l»W>^ m*ri&n i«rthcjmbbs>|f *8^V*i4rr>&&hztd 

kthk operation, the argent apd fubie^.coyexi^ing, feroe^witlp *ftJ^9W?)RSW^u^ 

more imm't lately apparent. Still, as po previous idea was conceived of tnit latent principle, aiu) 

*WtitykntfyU x mAh tea^.'WendferfvrA eterteS/^brlti^fc tfr^^I^'ft^Afle^ 

w#J^«r^oJ is4reis^sof sdsMtt its long cAttMfktt fs^JBMd9^>aft4te J^cvsttit^ ksi j|» {foasW 

sVn^artb^ualkMo/ (( p^ w Osv # , . „, ,, >;j( , . > f ;. ; ^ ^ 

gathered 
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gathered and brought home ; .lie carts being employed in the interior 
parts of the ifland, which I am now defcribing. They -are made of 
dices of bamboo, conceded by means of fpltt rattans* and arc carried, 
chiefly by the women, on the back, fupported by a (faring, or band, 
ecrofs the forehead. 

Although the Sumatran* five, in * great meafure, upon vegetable food, 
they are not reftrained, by any fuperftitious opinion* fifcm other aliments, 
and accordingly, at their entertainments! the fled of the buffalo (cariow)* 
goat, and fowls; are ferved up. Their dtfhesare almoft all prepared ip that 
tnede of dreffiag, to which we have given the name of curry, (from an Htn* 
doftanife word) and which is how univer&Uy known in Europe. It is called 
ih the Matty language, goelyt, and may be cothpofed of any kind of 
«dibte, bin is generally of flefli or fowl, with a variety of pulfe and fiiocu* 
lent herbage, ftewed down with certain ingredients, by us termed, when 
nixed and ground together, curry powder. Thefe ipgredient are, 
Among octets, the Cayenne or chifi pepper, turmeric, femyte *or lemon 
grafs', cardamiims, garlick, and the pulp of the coco-nut bruifed to a 
milk referring that of almonds, which is the only liquid made ufe of. 
This difiers from the curries of Madras and Bengal, which have greater 
variety of fpices, and want the coconut. It is not a little remarkable, 
that the common pepper, the chief produce and ftaple commodity of 
the country, is never mixed by the npcivea k their food* Theyefaepi 
ft heating to the blood; and ttfcribc a contrary ctkCt to the cayenne ; 
which, I can %, my own experience juftifies. A great diver fity jpf 
*urries is ufually ferved up at the fame time, in (mall veffela, each &~ 
»vored, to a nice difcerning tafte, in a different mamfcr j and in this cdft- 
tffts all the luxury qf their tables* Let the quantity or variety of meat 
be what it cfyay, the principal article of . their food is ripf , whifh is eatf n 
in a large proportion with every diih, and very frequently without any 
other accompaniment than fait and chifi^^epper. It is prepared iy 
boiling ih 9 qifmn^r,. pfguliar^o Ind^a ; its perfedjop, next to clepnn^fs 
*nd wbiteuefc, con Oiling in its being,, when thoroughly d te(fcd and 
£>ft to the heart, at the fame time whole *nd'fep*r&te, To ihar-no *t#o 
1 - grains 
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gratns AalF adhere together. The manner of e(k& wig this, is by pitting 
into the earthen or other veffel in which it is boiled, no more water 
tfcan is faffieient to cover it ; letting it fimmer over a flow fire ; taking 
off the water by degrees with a flat ladle or fpoon, that the grain may 
dry* aftd removing it when juft ihort of burnings • At their entertain- 
meat*, the guefts are treated with rice prepared alio in a variety of 
modes, by frying it in cakes, or boiling it, mixed wkh the kernel of the 
coco-nut and frefli oil, in fraall joints of bamboo. This is called lemmang, 
Before it is ferved up, they cut off the outer rind of the bamboo, and 
tKe foft inner coat is peeled away by the perfon who eats, 

*t hey 'cfcefs theit meat immediately after killing it, while it is ftill 
warm, wliicti is conformable with the pra&ice of the ancients, as re- 
corded in Homer and elfewhere, and in this Hate k is faid to eat tenderer * 
than vfrhen kept for a day : longer the climate will not admit of, unlefs 
when it is preferved in that mode called finding; This is the 'flefh 
of the buffalo cut. into fmall thin fteaks, and expofed to the lieat of 
the fijn in fair weather, generally on the thatch of thfeir houfes, till it 
is became fo dry and'hard as to refift putrefa&ion, without any aflifiance 
fromfik. Fifliisprefferved in the fam£ manner, and cargos of* both 
ate fent from parts of the coaft, where they are in plenty, - to thofe where 
provifiofis are in more demand. It is feemingly ftrange,' that lieat, 
which, • to a certain degree, promotes, putrefaction, (hould, when 
violently increafed, operate to prevent it ; but it muft be confidered 
that moifturealfo is requisite to the former effeft, and this is abforbed in 
thin fubftances, by the fun's rays, before it can contribute to the 
production of maggots; 

Btatbtogi a preservation, if it may be fo termed, of aaoppoihe kiad, 
b efleemed a great delicacy among the Malays, and is by tfcefo exported 
tt> the weft of India. The country Sumatrans feldbm procure it* It ia 
a fpecies of caviare, and is extremely offenfive and difguftmg to perfona 
who are not accuftomed to it, particularly the black kind, which is the 
raoft common The beft fort, or the red blachang, b m&k of the 

I fpawn 
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fpawn of fhrimps, or of the (hrimps themfelves, which they take about, 
the mouths of rivers. They are left in the fun to dry, then pounded in; 
a mortar, with fait, moiftened with a little water, and formed into- 
cakes, which is all the procefs. The black fort, ufed by the lower clafs, * 
is made of fmall fifli, prepared in the fame manner. On foine parts of 
the eaft coaft of the ifland, they fait the roes of large fifli, and preferve 
them perfe&ly dry, and well flavored. 

When the natives kill a buffalo, which is always done at their public 
meetings, they do not cut it up into joints, as we do an oi, but into 
fmall pieces of flefh, or fteaks, which they call bantye. The hide of the 
buffalo is fcalded, fcraped, and hung up to dry in their houfcs r where. it 
fhrivels, and becomes perfe&ly hard. When wanted for ufe, a piece is. 
chopped off, and being ftewed down for a great number of hours, in a 
fmall quantity of water, forms a rich jelly, which, properly feafoned, is 
efteemed a very delicate difli. 

The fago(fagoo), though common on Sumatra, and ufed occafionally 
by the natives, is not an article of food of fuch general ufe among them, 
as with the inhabitants of many other eaftern iflands, where it is em- 
ployed as a fubftitute for rice. The tree which yields it, is a fpecies 
of palm, whofe trunk contains a glutinous pith, that being foaked, 
dried, and granulated, becomes the fago of our (hops, and has been too 
frequently and accurately defcribed to need a repetition from me. Millet 
(randa jaouj is alfo cultivated for food, but not in any confiderable 
quantity. 

When thefe feveral articles of fubfiftance fail, the Sumatran has 
recourfe to thofe wild roots, herbs, and leaves of trees, which the 
woods abundantly afford in every feafon, without culture, and which 
the habitual fimplicity of his diet teaches him to confider as no very 
extraordinary circumftance of hardfliip. Hence it is that famines in 
this ifland, or, more properly fpeaking, failures of crops of grain, 
are never attended with thofe dreadful confequences, which more 
improved countries, and more provident nations experience. 
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Agriculture. — Rice, its Cultivation, &c. — Plantations of Coco, 
Betel-nut* and other Trees, for Domefic ufe.—Dye Stuffs. 



JF R O M their domeftic oeconomy I am led to take a view of their Agriculture. 
labors in the field, their plantations and the ftate of agriculture amongft 
them, which an ingenious writer efteems the jufteft criterion of 
civilization. 

The moft important article of cultivation, not on Sumatra alone, but Rice. 

throughout the eaft, is rice. It is the grand material of food, on which 
. an hundred millions of the inhabitants of the earth fubfift, and although 

chiefly confined by nature to the regions included between, and bordering 
.on the tropics, its cultivation is probably more extenfiye than that 

of wheat, which the Europeans are wont to confider as the univerfal ftaff 

of life. In the continent of Afia, as you advance to the northward, you 

come to the boundary where the plantations of rice difappear, and the 
. wheat fields commence ; the cold felt in that climate, owing in part to 

the extreme height of the land, being unfriendly to the production of 

the former article. 

Rice {bras) whilft in the hulk, is in India called paddee, and aflumes 

a different name in each of its other various ftates. We obferve no 

diftindtion of this kind in Europe, where our grain retains through all 

. its ftages, "till it becomes flour, its original name of barley, wheat or 

. oats.* Among people whofe general objefts of contemplation are few, 

* The following, beiide Jmany others, are names applied to rice, in its different ftages of 
growth and preparation : paddee, original name of the feed : oojfqy, grain of laft feafon : bunnee, 
the plants before removed to the fawoors : bras or bray, rice, the hulk of the paddee being taken 
off: cbarrwp, rice cleaned for boiling: naflie, boiled rice; peerang, yellovfr ficer jam bar, a 
fervice of rice, &c. 

: ' - I 2 thofe 
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thofe which do of neceffity engage their attention, are often more nicely 
difcriminated, than the fame obje&s among more enlightened people, 
whofe ideas ranging over the extenfive field of art and fcience, difdain. to 
fix long on obvious and common matters. Paddee, on Sumatra a»d the 
Malay iflands, is diftinguiihed into two forts, Laddang or up-land paddee, 
and Sawoor or low land, which are always kept feparate, and will not 
'grow reciprocally.* Of thefe the former bears the higher price, being a 
whiter, heartier, and better flavored grain, and having the advantage in 
point of keeping. The latter is much more prolific from the feed, and 
liable to lefs rifle in the culture, but is of a watery fubftance, produces 
lefs increafe in boiling, and is fubjedt to a fwifter decay. It is, however, 
in more common ufe than the former. Befide this general diftin&ion, 
the paddee of each fort, particularly the Laddang, prefents a variety of 
fpecies, which, as far as my information extends, I lhall enumerate, 
and endeavor to defcribe. The common kind of dry ground paddee : 
color, light brown : the fize rather large, and very little crooked at 
the extremity. v Paddee undatlong : dry ground : fliort round grain : 
grows in whorles or bunches round the ftock. Paddee eUa/s : dry 
ground : large grain: common. Paddee gatito: dry ground : light 
colored : fcarce. Paddee ferine e : dry ground : deep colored ; fmall grain : 
fcarce. Paddee ejoo : dry ground \ light colored. Paddee honing: (*ry 
ground : deep yellow : fine rice : crooked, and pointed. Paddee coocoor 
ballum : dry ground : much efteemed : light colored; fmall, and very 
much crooked, refembling a dove's nail, from whence its name. Paddee 
pefang: dry ground : outer coat light brown j inner red : longer, fmaller 
and lefs crooked than the coocoor ballum. Paddee Santong : the fineft 
fort that is planted in wet ground : fmall, ftraight, and light-colored. 
In general it may be obferved that the larger grained rice is the leaft 
efteemed, and the fmaller and whiter, the moft prized. In die Lam- 
poon country they make a diftindtion of paddee crawang 3 and paddee 
jerrco, the former of which is a month earlier in growth than the latter. 

♦ J-cPoim, utthftTxaftUef a PhiWbfrfwr , cfaftw* tfa» fimc difliaftwn iaite au of Coriia 
China* 

Ifliall 
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I fliall fpeak firftof the cultivation of the Laddaug or upland paddee. Upland paddee 
This is foam, as is obvious from the name, in high grounds, and al~ 
mod untverfally on the fite of old woods, on account of the fuperior 
richne&of the foil ; the continual fall and lotting of the leaves, form- 
ing there a bed of vegetable mould, which the open plains cannot af- 
ford, being exhaufted, by the powerful operation of the fun's rays, and 
the conftant production of a rank grafe, called laUang. When this lal- 
lang, with which the eaftern iflands are for the moft part covered, where 
the ground is free from wood, is kept under by frequent mowing, or 
the grazing of cattle, its room is fupplied with grafs of a finer texture- 
Many fuppofe that the fame, identical fpecies of grafs undergoes this 
alteration, as no frefti feeds are fown, and the change uniformly takes 
place* But this is an evident miftake, as the generic chara&ers of the 
two are efffentialiy different, the one being the gramen cartcc/am, and the 
other the gramen acicufotum, defcribed by Rumphiw. The former, 
which grows to the height of .five feet, ts remarkable for the whitene& 
and foftnefs of the down, which is its Hoffom, and . the other for the 
lharpnefs erf its bearded feeds, which prove extremely ttov&lelbme tit 
the legs of thofe who walk among k*. 

On account of the fertility which it oooafioas, the natives do not 
look upon the abundance of wood in tjie country* as ajv incQnvenienc^ 

« tt Gramen cajaooftm. Hoc totot oooupat wpfot, nnclotque colics i earn dense; & lateger- 
minans, ut, c longinquo haberetur campus oryaa confitus : tarn luxuriose" & fortiter crefcit, ut 
ncque hortos neque fylvas evitet, atquc tarn vehementer prorepit, ut areae vix depurari ac fervari 

poffint, licit quotidie deanYbulentur. 1 * • •** Gramen aekuktuiB. Ufns ejus fere stalk* 

, oft, fed hie detegettfam eft tadjofon hrdilnnoin, ejnod quit habtt, fi per caftpot, vel in fylvis pro* 
cedat, ubi hoc gramen ad viae publkas crefcit, quasi prgteBCWOlium vefiibut femen quamnuaimo? 
inhanet " Rmpbius, 

Le Poivre, in hit Travels of a Philofopher, defcribei the plains 'of Madagascar and Java, as co- 
vered with along grafs, which he otitis Jtatajt, and which, frosn the analogy of the cottmaesin other 
*e^e€b, I moojd Jbppefe to he *icJ*tbmgi hue ho praijhs it «t sdEbrding escelta* pafturegt * 
whereas on Sumatra it is reckoned the worft, and except when very young, it is not edible by tbav 
largeft cattle j for which reafou the carters and drovers constantly fet fire to that which glows on 
the plains by the road fide, that the young flwote which afterwards spring up, may fuppty food to> 
their bea&s. 

but 
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but the contrary. In few parts of the ifland do they ever fow grain on 
land that has been long cleared, and there, more from neceffity than 
choice. I have heard a prince of the country complain of a fettlement 
made by fome ftrangers in the inland part of his dominions, whom he 
jfhould be under an obligation to expel from thence, to prevent the 
wafte of his old woods. This feemed a fuperfluous aft of precaution in 
an ifland which ftrikes the eye as one general, impervious, and inex*» 
hauftible foreft*. 

On the approach of the dry monfoon, or about the month of April, 
the hulbandman makes choice of a fpot, for his laddang of that feafon, 
and collecting his family and dependants, proceeds to fell the timber, in 
order to clear the ground. This is an undertaking of immenfe labor, and 
would feem to require herculean force ; but it is effected by perfeve- 
rance. Their tools; the prang and billiovg^ (the former refembling a 
bill-hook, and the latter an imperfiedfc adze) are feemingly inadequate 
to the tafk, and the faw is unknown in the country. Being regardlefs 
©f the timber, they do not fell the tree near the ground, where the 
ftem is thick, but ereft a ftage, and begin to hew, or chop rather, at 
the height of ten or twelve feet, where the dimenfions are fmaller, till 
it is fufficiently weakened to admit of their pulling it down with rattans, 
in place of ropes, made fall to the branches^ • And thus by flow de- 
grees the whole is laid low. I could never behold this devaftation 
Without a ftrong fentiment of regret. Perhaps the prejudices of a claf- 
fical education taught me to refpedt thofe aged trees, as the habitation 
&r material frame of an order of fylvan deities, who were now deprived 
of exiftence, by the facrilegious hand of a rude, undiftinguifliing favage. 
But without having recourfe to fuperftitibn, it is not difficult to ac- 
count for fuch feelings, on the fight of a venerable wood, old as the 

* The-quicknels of vegetation precludes all pofllbility of clearing a country fo thinly inhabited. 
Ground, where paddee has been planted, will, in a fingle month artcr the harveft, afford full flicker 
for a tiger. 

* The Maifin rufiiqui dt Qajtnnh dtfcribea a limilar mode of felling trees* 

foil 
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foil it ftood on, and beautiful beyond what pencil can defcribe, annihi- 
lated, for the temporary life of the fpace it occupied. It appears a vio* 
lation of nature,, in the too arbitrary exercife of power. The timber 
thus felled is of no value, from its abundance, the fmalkiefs of con- 
fumption, and its diftance, in common, from the banks of rivers, by 
the means of which alone it can.be.tranfported to any diftance. Trees, 
whofe amazing bulk, height, and ftraightnefs would excite the admira- 
tion of a traveller, compared to which the mafts of men of war are 
diminutive, fall in the general ruin* The branches are lopped off, and 
when the continuance of the dry ^weather has rendered them fufficiently 
arid, they are fet fire to, and the country is, for the fpace of a month, 
in a general blaze, till the whole is confumed. The expiring wood, 
beneficent to its ungrateful deftroyer, fertilizes for his ufe, by Its afhes 
and their fait*, the earth from which it fprung, and which it fo long 
adorned. 

Unfeafonable wet weather at this period, which fometiipes happen s, 
is produdlive of much inconvenience, by lofs of prefent time, and 
jhrowing the crop back. There are impoftors. that make a pr ofit of the 
credulity of the hufbandmen, who, like all others whofe s employments 
expofe them to rifks, are prone to fuperftition, by pretending to a 
power of caufing, or retarding rain. One of thefe will receive* at the 
time of burning the laddangs, a dollar or more, from each family in the 
peighbourhood, that he may procure favorable weather for their bufiL- 
nefs. To accomplilh this purpofe, he abftains, or pretends to abftain, 
for many days and nights, from food and deep, and performs various 
trifling ceremonies, continuing all the time in the open air. If he ef- 
pies a cloud gathering, he immediately begins to fmoke tobacco with 
great vehemence, walking about quick, and throwing the puffs towards 
it with all the force of his lungs. How far he is fuccefsful, it is no dif- 
ficult matter to judge. His flail, in faft, lies in chufing his time, when 
there is the greateft profpeft of a continuance of fair weather in the 
ordinary courfe of nature : but Ihould he fail, there is an effectual falvow 
He always promifes to fulfil his agreement, with a Deo volenti claufe* 

and 
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and fo attributed his occaflonai di&ppmnttnenti to die particular inter* 
pofition of the deity. The cunning men* who, in this and many otbet 
inftances of conjuration, irapofe ok the fimpfe country people* ace al>> 
ways Malay adrenturecs* 

When the periodical rains begin to fail, which happen* gradually 
about September or O&ober, they proaeed ta tan the grain* Ploughs 
axe rarely ufed, and only in the open plains, when cultivated, in coun- 
tries where the old woods are comparatively fcarce. In the grounds I 
am describing, the flumps of the trees would uttetly preclude the pof* 
fihtHty of working them. The hufbandman enters the plantation, as k 
is vfuai to call the paddee field, with a iharp flake in each haad* and 
wkh thefe makes holes on either fide of him, at equal diftances, as he 
proceeds. Another perfon follows him with the feed, erf which he 
drops a few grains into each hole ; leaving it to accident, or the winds 
and rain, to cover it. The birds, as may be expefted, often prove de- 
ftruftive foes, and in a plantation far removed from any other, they have 
Been known to devour the whole. The above is all the labor that a 
laddang requires, till the harvtft time, which is effitnated at five months 
and ten days from the period of fowing. > 

tow ground # '^ e preparation of the Sawoor, or low ground plantations, is as 
rac# follows. After clearing away the bruih wood, and aquatic fhrubs, 

Vith which the fwamps and marfhes, when negle&ed, are overrun, a 
number of buffalos, whofe greateft enjoyment confifts in wading and 
rolling in mud, are turned in. Thefe work it up by their motions, 
and enrich it with their dung. The next care is to level it weH> that 
the water, when introduced, may lie equally on all the parts. For 
this purpofe* in fome diftri&s of the country* they contrive to drag 
about on the furface, a flat board with earth on it, to deprefs the rifing 
fpots, and fill up the hollow ones. The whole is then divided by pa- 
rallel dams, by means of which the water is retained, or let off at plea- 
sure, Thefe divifions or plats, are called peering, which fignifies a diflu 
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Whilft this work is going on, a fpot is prepared in a convenient part of 
the ground^ where the feed paddec is (own, in fmall patches, very- 
thick, for tranfplanting, and in this ftate it is called bunnay. When it 
is about two or three inches high, the tops are cropped in order to mul* 
tiply.the fltoots. At the end of forty days from firft fowing, the tranf- 
plantation takes place : holes are made in the fawoor, as defcribed in 
the laddang, and a few plants put in each ; a referve being made in 
the patches to fupply the place of fuch as fhall have failed upon removal. 
The innumerable fprings and runs of water with which this ifland 
abounds, render unneceffary the laborious proceffes by which, water is 
raifed and fupplied to the plantations in the Weft of India, where the 
country is level,, and the foil fandy ; yet (till the principal art of the 
planter confifts, and is required, in the management of this article; to 
furnifh it to the ground in proper and moderate quantities, and to carry it 
off from time to time, by drains ; for it muft on no account be long 
ftagnaitiv as a negleft of that kind would occafion the grain to rot. 
When the paddee begins to form the ear, or to bloflbm, as the natives 
exprefe it, the water is all finally drawn off. They now begin .to pre- 
pare their machines for frightening awaj^the birds, in which they employ 
incredible pains, and wonderful ingenuity. The firings and clappers 
are fo difpofed, that a child fliall be able, with the fimple motion of its- 
arm, to create a loud, clattering noife, through, every part of -an e^fen- 
five plantation; and on the borders are placed,. at diftances, a. fpecies. qf 
windmill fixed on poles, which, to an unexperienced traveller, baye.as. 
tremendous an effect as thofe which terrified the Knight of laManctuu. - , 

In four months from the time of tranfplanting, thqy btgin to reap 
the grain. The mode of doing this is the fame with both fpecies of ** ul *- 
paddee. . The ears are cut off pretty ihort, ooe by Qne, with a rude: in- . 
ftrument, refembling the- flump of a knife, in a bamboo haft** Th^ 
is performed with one hand, as if the ears were plucked, and each, as 
taken off, is put into the other hand, till that is full ; when they ace 

+ Tbc iababiuatt of Menangcatow reap with an infirtmjent jcfcmbling a fickle* 
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tied up in a little ftieaf, and thrown into a bafket, which they carry for 
the purpofe, either by their fide, or flung on their back, with the firing 
or ftrap acrofs the forehead. The quantity of paddee which they can 
grafp in both hands, whilft thus in the ear, is faid to be equal to a bam- 
boo {gallon) when threfhed out, and is often fold by that eftimation. 

Different nations have adopted various methods of feparating the 
Threflujig. grain from the ear. The moft ancient we read of, was that of driving 
cattle over the Iheaves, in order to trample it out. "Large planks j blocks 
of marble ; heavy carriages ; have been employed in later times for this 
end. In moft parts of Europe the flail is now in ufe. The Sumatrans 
have a mode different from all thefe. The paddee in the ear being 
fpread on mats in their barns, they rub it out with their feet ; fupport- 
Ing themfelves, for the mote eafy performance of this labor, by hold- 
ing with their hands a bamboo placed acrofs, over their heads. Al- 
though, by going always unfliod, their feet are extremely callous, and 
therefore in fome degree adapted to this work, yet the workmen, wheii 
clofely talked by their matters, fometimes continue fhuffling till the 
- blood iflues from their foles. This is the univerfal pra&ice throughout 
the ifland. 

A laddang, in any of the diftrids that lie near the fea coaft, cannot 
t>e ufed two following feafons, though a fawoor may ; yet in tbe inland 
country, where the temperature of the air is more favorable to agriculture, 
they have been known to fow the fame ground, three fucceffive years* 
It is common there alfo to plant a crop of onions, as foon as the ftubble 
is burned off. Millet is fown at the fame time with the paddee. 

In the country of Manna, a progrefs in the art of cultivation is dik 
covered, fuperior to what appears in almoft any other part of the ifland; 
among the Battas perhaps alone excepted. Here the traveller may ob- 
ferve pieces of land, in fize from five to fifteen acres, regularly ploughed 
and harrowed. I fhall endeavor to account for this difference. Manna 
£s by much the moft populous diftrift to the fouthward, with the fmalleft 
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extent of fe* fcd&fo T Th$ pepper plantations and kdd*ng» *PgethttV hsive 
in great* meafure : exhaufted' the old woods, in the acceffiblp part* of tha 
country, and the inhabitants are therein 1 deprived of a fovurqe of fertility, 
which nature'formfertyifupplied^ They muft*ith«r.ftarv$, Eeojioye, their 
plantations, or cultivate the earth. The,fi?ft jis, contrary tp the u^erent 
principle which teaches man to preferve life by every poflible means : 
Their attachment to their natak folum> or rather their veneration for the 
fepulchres of their anceftors, is fo ftrong, that to remove, would cod 
them a ftruggle equal almoft to the pangs of death : Neceflky therefore,, 
the parent of art, obliges them to cultivate the earth. The produce of R atc f p r# ^ 
the grounds thus tilled,, is reckoned at thirty for one : from the lad- ducc- 
dangs in common, it is about fixty to eighty. The fawoors are gene- 
rally fuppofed to yield an increafe of an hundred for one, and in fome of 
the northern parts (at Soofoo) an hundred and twenty. Thefe returns are 
very extraordinary, compared with the produce of our fields in Europe, 
which, I believe* feldom exceeds fifteen, and is* often under ten. What 
is this disproportion owing to ? Perhaps to the difference of grain, as 
rice may be in its nature extremely prolific : perhaps to the more ge- 
nial influence of a warmer climate t perhaps the earth, by an exceffive 
cultivation, lofes by degrees her fecundity. An attention to theobfer- * 

vations and reports of travellers, would feem to give countenance to this 
fuppofition. Peru, which may be called new land, is faid to yield four 
or five hundred for one. Babylon, anciently, two to three hundred. 
Lybia an hundred and fifty. Egypt an hundred. Yet of the two lat- 
ter, modern nafuralifts inform us, the one produces, at this day, but 
ten or twelve, and the other from four to ten, for one. The Peruvian 
account I fufpeft of exaggeration, or that it is the refult of fome parti- 
cular and partial experiment, as it is well known what a furprizing 
crop may be procured from a fmall quantity of grain, fown Separately, 
and carefully weeded. The other accounts are probably ju ft, but the 
falling off in thefe countries, as well as the difference between the Eu- 
ropean and eaftern produce, I attribute, more than to any other caufe, 
to the different ftyle of cultivation. With us the faving of labor and 
promoting of expedition, are the chief objects, and in order to effect 
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thefe, the gftutris alntoft tiiihrtffally fcattered ft tht farrows, except 
jwherc the drill has beeti introduced. The Sumatfans, who do not cal- 
culate their own or their domeflics' labor on thefe ocofrfions, make holes 
in the ground, as 1 have dfcfetibed, and drop into each a few grains; 
or by a ppoceft fttH'more tedious, raife the feed in beds, and afterwards 
plant it out. Mr. Charles Miller, in a paper publifhed in the Phil. 
Tranf., has (hewn us the wonderful eflfed3 of tranfplantation. How far 
it might be worth the Englifh farmer's while, to beftow more labor in 
the bufinefs of fowing his grain, in hopes of an increafe of produce, 
I am not competent,, nor is it to my prefent purpofe, to form a judg« 
ment. Poffibly, as the advantage might be found to lie rather in the 
quantity of grain faved in the fowing, than gained in the reaping, it 
would not anfwer the purpofe ; for although half the quantity of feed, 
bears reciprocally the fame proportion to the ufual produce, that double 
the latter does to the ufual allowance of feed, yet in point of profit it is 
quite another matter. In' order to increafe this, it is of much more 
importance to augment the produce from a given quantity of land, than 
to diminifh the grain necefiary to fow it* 

Fertility of foU Notwithstanding the received opinion of the fertility of the Malay 
iflands, countenanced by the authority of Le Poivre, and other celebrated 
writers, and (till more by the extraordinary produce of grain, as above- 
mentioned, I cannot help faying, that I think the foil of Sumatra is in 
general rather fteril, than rich. It is almoft every where a ftiff, red 
clay, burned nearly to the Hate of a brick, where it is expofed to the 
influence of the fun. The fmall proportion of the whole which k 
cultivated, is either ground from which old woods have been recently 
cleared, whofc leaves had formed a bed of vegetable earth, fome inches 
deep ; or elfe fwamps, into which the fcanty mould of the neighbouring 
hills has been walked by the annual torrents of rain, in con&quence 
of their low fituation. It is true that on many parts of the coaft, there 
are, between the cliffs and the beach, fmall plains of a fandy foil, pro- 
bably left by the fea, and more or left mixed with earth, in proportion 
to the time they have remained uncovered by the waters ; and fuck 
are found to prove the moft favorable fpots for raifing the productions 
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of the weftern world. But thefe are partial and unfatisfa&ory proofs 

of fertility. The great incrtafe from the feed is, as I have fuggefted, 

more probably owing to the mode of fowing, than to fuperior richnef3 

of the land, and would not appear if the European method of fcattering 

it were followed. Although in Manna they have got into the prafticc 

of tilling the ground, and derive frjom thence a produce of thirty for 

one, in open plains, it muft be obferved, that this is dill new land, 

though not juft then cleared for the purpofe, and the fame fpot is 

doubtlefs not worked a fecond time till it has lain fallow. Every perfon 

who has attempted to make, on Sumatra, a garden of any kind, muft 

well know how ineffectual a labor it would prove to attempt turning up 

with the fpade a piece of ground adopted at random. It becomes neceflary 

for this purpofe, to form an artificial foil of dung, aihes, rubbifli, and 

ftich other materials as can be procured. From fuch alone he can 

expefifc to raife the fmalleft fupply of vegetables for the table. I have feea 

many extenfivc plantations of coco-nut, penang, and coffee-trees, laid 

out at a confiderable expence by different gentlemen, and not one do I 

recoiled to have fucceeded ; owing to the barrennefs of the country. 

Thefe difappointments have induced the Europeans almoft entirely to 

negled agriculture. The more induftrioys Chinefe colonics, who work 

the ground with indefatigable pains, and dung high, are rather more 

fuccefsful ; yet have I heard one of the mod able cultivators among this 

people,* who, by the dint of labor and perfevemnce, had raifed a 

delightful garden near Fort Marlborough, defigned for profit as well as 

pleafure, declare, that his heart was. almoft broken in ftruggling againft 

nature ; the foil being lb ungrateful, that inftead of obtaining a return 

for his trouble and expence, the undertaking was likely to render him a 

bankrupt; and which he would inevitably have been, but for afMance 

afforded him by the India Company. The natives, it is true, without 

much or any cultivation, raife fome ufeful trees and plants ; but they 

* Key Soon : his tafte in gardening was exquifite, and his afliduity' unremitting. Some parti- 
cular plants, efpecially the tea, he ufed to tell me he confidcred as his children : his firft care in the 
morning and laft at night was to tend and cherifh them. I have heard, with concern, of his 
death, fince the firft publication of this work. I could with the old man had Jived to know that 
this fmall tribute of attention had been paid to his merits* 
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are in vcff final! quantities, and immediately about their villages, where 
the earth is fertilized in fpite of their indolence, by-ihe common fweep- 
ings of their houfes and ftreets, and the mere vicinity of their buildings* 
1 have often had occafion to obferve, in young plantations, that thofe 
few trees which furrbunded the houfe of tho owner,' or the hut of the 
keeper, confiderably over-topped they: brethren of , the fame age. Every 
perfon at firft fight, and on a' fuperficial view of the Malay countries, 
pronounces them the favorites of nature, where flic has lavished all her 
bounties with a profusion unknown in other regions, and laments the 
infatuation of the people, who negleft ta cultivate the fineft foil in the 
world. But I have fcarcely known one, who, after a few years refidence, 
has not entirely altered bis opinion* Certain it is, that in point off 
external appearance, the Malay iilands, and Sumattf ajiiong the reft, may 
challenge the world to a companion. There indeed nature has beea 
extravagant, hefiowing on many parts of the country, where human foot 
fcarcc ever trod, all that is. adapted to raife the fentiment of fublimity 
in minds iufceptible of the iropreffion* But how rarely are thofe mind* 
to be found ! and yet it is alone 

u For fuch the rivers dalh their foaming tfder,. 
The mountain fwella, the vale fubfides, 
The ftattly wood detains the wand'riag ight, 
And the rough, barren rock grows pregnant with d^Ught. 99 * 

Even where there are inhabitants, to how little purpofe has flie been thus, 
profufe in ornament ! In pafling through fome places, where my fancy 
has been charmed with more beautiful and truly pi&urefque fcenes, than 
I remember ever to have met with before, I could not avoid regrettihg. 
that a country fo captivating to the eye, fliould be allotted to a race of 
people who feem totally infenfible of its beauties*. 

After treading out the grain, which, is equivalent to threlhing, the 
next ftep is to winnow it, which is done precifely in the fame manner as 
p raft 1 fed by us. Advantage being taken of a windy day, it is poured 
out from the Geve or fan ; the chaff difperfing, whilft the heavier grain 
falls to the grounds This mode feems to have been univerfal in all 
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ages and countricfir Thefnext proce&ip thflt of iqk^wg^hp^ffn/jroai Mode of cW. 

the huft:, by whfch, from paddee, it becomes rice* ThU i} .dope ifl ihf iS. rom 

the Leffoong, or latge wooden mortar, .where it is pounded, by. one, , or 

more perfons, with heavy pefties, pf wood alfo, cajle>d,4fl&?> till tjif 

outer coat is feparated ; after which it b again fanned* , This bufin^fs. i$ 

likewife, in feme |>lacts, peribtmcd with a machine, which \% nojuors 

than a hollow cylinder of heavy wood, turned back and forwards, hori- . 

zontally, by two handles, on a folid cylinder of the fame diameter, and at 

the fame time preffed down to increafe the fri&ion. The grain is put 

into the hollow cylinder, which anfwers the purpofe of a hopper, at 

the fame time that it performs the bufinefs of the upper millftone in oflr 

mills, A fpindle runs up from the center of the lower piece of wood, 

which ferves as an axis for the upper to turn on. 

The rice is now in a ftate for fale, exportation, or laying up. It will Rice as anar- 
aot keep above twelve months, particularly the fawoor rice, which begins men*, 
to fliew figns of decay after fix. At Natal they have a pra&ice of 
putting a quantity of the leaves of a flirub called Lagooxdee, amongft 
their rice, in granaries or boats holds, which poffeflfes the property of 
deftroying the weevils that ufually breed in it. In Bengal, I am told, 
they kiln-dry the rice intended for exportation, owing to which, or fome 
other procefs, it will continue good for feveral years, and is on that 
account made ufe of for garrifons in the Malay countries. In the ftate of 
paddee it will keep long without damaging, which induces the country 
people to lay it up in the Iheaf ; clearing it of the hufk, or beating it 
out, as it is termed, from time to time, as wanted for ufe. By this 
operation it lofes one half of its quantity in meafurement, two bamboos of 
paddee yielding but one of rice. To render it perfeftly clean for 
eating, a circumftance they are particularly attentive to, it is put a fecond 
time into a leffoong of fmaller fize, and being fufficiently pounded, 
without breaking the grains, it is again winnowed, by tofling it in p flat 
fieve, till the pure and fpotlefs gram is dexteroufly feparated from the 
bran. They next wafh it in cold water, and then proceed to boil it in 
the manner before defcribed. 
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The price of this neceffary of life differs throughout the ifland, 
according to the general demand at the place where tt is purchafed, and 
the circumftances of the feaion. At a northern port called Soofoo, it U 
feldom under thirty bamboos (gallons) the. SpanUh doUar«iln the 
fouthern diftrifls, where the cultivation is more coufinec^ b tod . fchft foil 
lefs productive, it varies from twelve to four bamboos* according; aa the 
harveft is more or lefs plentiful, or the market better or worfe Supplied 
with imported rice. . ,. , 

Coconut The Coco-nut tree may be efteemed the next important, objed of 

cultivation, from the ufcs to which its produce is applied fy the natives 
of India ; though on Sumatra it is not converted ;o fach a variety of 
purpofes, as in thofe iflands where nature has been lefs bountiful -in other 
gifts. Its value here confifts principally in the kernel of the nut, 
of which the confumption is prodigious, being a principal ingredient 
in all their diflies/ The (tern is but in little eftimation for building, 
where the fineft timber fo much abounds. The huik is not twitted into 
ropes, called coyar % as on the other fide of India, rattans and ejoo being 
ufed for that purpofe. The fliell is but little employed as a domefttc 
utenfil, the lower clafs of the people preferring the bamboo and the 
iaboo, and the better fort being poffeffed of coarfe earthen ware. The 
filaments which furround the Hem are probably manufactured into cloth 
in thofe countries alone, where cotton is not produced, which is a material 
infinitely preferable : befides, that certain kinds of trees, as before 
obferved, afford, in their foft and. pliable bark, a fpecies of cloth ready 
r woven to their hands. Of the coco-nut, however, they make oil for the 
hair, and for burning in lamps ; though, in the interior country, the light 
moft commonly uied, is from the dammar or turpentine, of which links 
are formed. Toddy, a liquor efteemed for various purpofes, and parti- 
cularly in the manufa&ure of arrack, is drawn from this, as well as 
other fpecies of the palm : from the head they procure a kind of cab- 
bage ; and of the fibres of the leaves they compofe their brooms. Every 
doofoon or village is furroupded with a number of coco-nut trees, where 
the foil and air will fuffer them to grow i and near the bazars, or feq- 
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port tom*, wbere the concoorfe of inhabitants is much grater, there 
tfe always large pktttaridnsof them to fiipply the extraordinary demand. 

This tree, in aH its fpecies, ftagc9, and parts, has been fo elaborately, 
minutely, tfttfjuffty defcribed by many writers, efpecially the celebrated 
Rumphius ill fanr Hortns Amboinienfis, that it wouTd be mere repetition 
in me to attempt a ftientific account of it. I ihall therefore only add a 
few detached obfervations on its growth. It thrives belt in a low fandy 
foil, near the fea, where it will produce fruit in four or five years. In 
clayey ground it feldofti bears in left than (even to ten years. As you 
recede from the coaft the growth is proporttonably Itower, ow?ng to the 
greater degrte Of cold in the hills, which is its lever eft enemy; and it 
muft attain there nearly its full height before it is productive, whereas in 
the plains, a boy can generally reach its firft fruit from the ground. 
Here, faid a countryman, at Laye, if I plant a coconut or dooresn tree, I 
may expeft to reap the fruit of it, but in Laboeri (an inland dtftri&) 1 
fliould only plant for my great-grand-ehfldren. Thi* very ttdkras 
growth may feem exaggerated, but.it was repeatedly aflerted to be, dn, 
tttgo, gaylair armg (two or three generations) before the coconut tree* 
arrived at complete maturity ; and in fome parts of the ifland, where 
the land is particularly high, I have been atfbred that neither thofe, the 
betel nut, or pepper vines, will produce fhtk at alh 

It has iteen remarked by fome writer, that the great pakn tree 
(pbanix 9 ty patma daSyHfcrd) and the coconut tree, are never found to 
tfonriih in the fame country. However this may hold good as a general 
aficrtion, it is a faft that not one tree of that fpecies grows on the ifland 
of Sumatra, although the coconut mi many other kinds of palms 
abound there* 

All the fmall iflands which lie off the coaft are ftirted, near the fea 
beach, with coconut trees growing fo thick together that they almoft 
choke each other, whiift the interior parts are entirely free from them. 
This, beyond a doubt, ft occafioned by the accidental floating of the nuts. 
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to the Ihore, wliere thejr are planted by the hand df nature, flioot forth 
* ' and bear fruit ; which falling, as it comes to maturity* fprings up m lil^e 

manner, and caufes a fucceflive reprodu&ion.* Some of thefe iflands, 
particularly Pooh Mtgo, one of the fouthernmoft, are uninhabited, except 
by rats and fquirrels, who feaft without control upon the coconuts, unlefe 
when difturbed by the crews of veffels from Sumatra, which go 
thither occafionally to colleft loadings for market. The lea-coconuts, 
which are known to be the production of iflands that lie north-eaft of 
Madagafcar, are fometimes floated as far as the Malay coafts, where they 
are fuppofed to be natives of the ocean, and were held in high veneration 
for their miraculous effects in medicine, till a large cargo of them was 
a few years fince brought to Bencoolen by a French fhip, when their 
chara&er fell with their price. 

Betel. nut, and of the Penang or betel-nut tree, which in growth aaji appearance is 
bks of domcf- not unlike the coconut, the natives make large plantations, as well as of 
the Scene, a creeping plant, whofe leaf, of a ftrong aromatic flavor,, they 
eat with the betel-nut and other additions; a practice which I fhall 
hereafter defcribe. Chili or cayenne pepper, which is much ufed in their 
curries and with every article of their food, always conftitutea a part of 
their irregular and inartificial gardens. Turmeric (curcuma), a yellow 
root well known in our fhops, is likewife univerfally cultivated. It is 
of two kinds* the one called cooniet mera, for domeftic ufe, being alfo an 
ingredient in their curries, pilaws, and fundry difhes : the other, comet 
turnmoo, is an excellent yellow dye, and is fometimes employed in medi- 
cine. The coriander and cardamum plants grow in the country in great 
abundance. The latter is called by the natives pooab lako. There are 
many fpeeies of the pooab, the mpft common of which has extraordinary 
large leaves, like the plantain, and poffeffes an aromatic quality, not un- 

* A few coconuts have been driven by the fea to forae parts of the coaft of Madagafcar, where 
they are not indigenous, as I wasjaflured by a native, who. told me their language had no name 
for them. Rumphiua fays they ate called Foaniou (Jbooa nhr) a corruption of the Sumatran name. 
They fcem to have been little if at all known to the ancients, though faid by Theophraftiis to 
have been produced in Egypt. ' 
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like that of the bay. Ginger is planted in fmall quantities* It is called 
ftpvdday; which name occafions me to remark, that in the Malay lan- 
guage, they ufe the word « puddaf to exprefs that pungent, acrid 
quality in pepper and other fpices, which we vaguely denote by the word 
" bat", which has another fignification totally different. A dilh high 
feafoned, may, according to pur mode of expreffion, be at the fame time 
hot and cold. . Coftus arabicus and amomum zerumbet are cultivated for 
medicinal purpofes, as is alfo the galangak. Small plantations of 
tobacco, of the fame fpecies with the Virginian, are to be met with 
every where in the country, but the people are not expert in the method 
of curing it, clfe there is no doubt but it might be brought to great per- 
fection, and by increaGng the quantity, rendered a confiderable objeft 
of trade. It is cut, whilft green, into fine fhrcds, and afteirwards dried 
in the fun. Ben j an (fefamum) is fown largely, efpedally in r the Paf- 
fummah country, for the oil it produces, which Is ufed.in burning only. 
The jarak fpalma Cbrtfti) from whence the caflor oil, fo much prized, 
is extra&ed, grows wild in aSundance. The natives arcf . fond of the 
fugar cane, which they cut into joints, and chew as a. -delicacy, but 
they rarely exprefs, or manufafture its juice. Their fugar or Aggrw* 
is mz&efrotti a liquor yielded* by the Auw> a fpecies oF'palm. They 
plant tttkf&iou, mulberry, but: of a dwarf kind, for the ufe of the 
filk worms which they rear, but not to any great extent, and the raw 
filk produced from them feems of an indifferent quality. The filk is in 
general white inftead of yellow, and the filaments appear coarfe, but 
this may be partly occafioned by the method' of loofening them from the 
bags, Vhich is by fteeping them in hot water. The famplcs I have feen 
were in large flit cakfes which would require much trouble to wind off. 
Qahote is a' fpecies of nettle, of which excellent twine, not inferior to 
ours, is made. It grows to the height of about four feet, without 
branches, the item being imperfe&ly ligneous. It is cut down, dried, and 

* If the ancient! were acquainted with fugar, it was produced from fome fpecies of the palm, 
as the fugar canes were not Drought into the Mediterranean from the eaft, 'till a fhort time be- 
fore the difcovery of the paflage to India by the Cape : The word facckarum is conjectured to be 
derived £somjaggr<t f which the French pronounce ^Jogar//. 
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beaten ; after which its rind is ftrippcd aft and twHled as Wft do the hemp* 
Twine is alio made of the bark of a flirub called £jn4mk*> The ar»- 
info or hemp, called ganjoby the Malays, ii ctflt&ated in quantities^ 
not for die purpofe of making tope, which they newer thiflfc of applying 
k to, but for ftaoking, and in that flate it ii called Mgv «d Jpaa,au uh 
toxicating quality < Psitff is a fiurnb, with a blaflbm aruc* ^e&mWing 
our hawthorn hi appearance and findl. its kaf has ail taattnordioatp 
roughnefi, on which account it is employed to give the inft foe paiifli 
to their carvings in wood and ivory, particularly the beads and ftw*ths 
of their tntfct or daggers, in which they are remarkably curious.. The 
kaf of tht&cpat aUb, having the feme quality, is put to the fame, ;ufe. 
A twine ia made in the Lampoon country of the fork of ahe Bagfio tree* 
beaten out like hemp, for the conftruGion of large fi&iftg *iets. The 
younger leaves of this tree are efteemed deticate in currieg. On the 
ifland of Neas «h*y make a twine of the Barto tret, wfeich they after- 
wards weave into coarie cloth for bags. A kind *f thread for fewiog is 
piocwed by (topping filaments from the midribs of the leaves, and the 
trunk of the Pifang or plantain, and I undcrftand that it is in fome parts 
worked in the loom. Marwtigujt : the not of this ibrub, which grows 
high, wfeh pinnated kaves > has perfedly the appearance* flavor, and 
puhgency of borforadift, and is ufcd in the fen&e manner* Etm : this 
is a flirub with a foatl, light green leaf, which yields an cxprefled juice 
of a red color, with which the natives tinge the nails of their bands and 
feet. Cacbang goring : thefe are the gramrlofe roots of an herb, which re* 
fembles the clover, but that the leaves are doubt* ^>nly inftead of 
treble, and affording, like that, the richeft pafture for cattle. The 
bloflbm is papilionaceous and yellow. The cacbang (which is like- 
wife the general name for pulfe) are always eaten fried, from 
whence the epithet of goring, and prove an agreeable carminative. The 
natives plant yams of different kinds and remarkably fine; fweet 
potatoes, of which thofe who are ufed to them become very fond; pulfe 
of various forts, particularly a fpecies of French bean, that grows high, 
and lafts for feveral years : the brinjals (of which the egg plant is one 
fpeciesj were probabjy introduced from China, but are much eaten by 
the natives, fplitand fried. Their attention to their gardens, however, is 
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Very limited, owing to the liberality with which nature, unfoii- 
cited, adminiftera to their wants. Maize (j*ggeng), though very ge- 
nerally planted here, is not cultivated in quantities, as an eflential ar- 
ticle of food. The ears are plucked whilft green, and being flighriy 
roaftedj are eaten at a delicacy. Paccoc beendoo rcfemWcs a young dwarf 
coconut tree, and is probably of that fpecies. The ftem is ihort and 
knobby, and the lower pacts of each branch prickly* The young Ihoots 
are much eftefeittod in carries. It produces a cabbage tike that of 
the coconut and! neebong, which is a fine culinary vegetable. Its 
flower is yellow. Though ranked by the Malays, and by Rumphius, in 
the clafs of ferns, it has no obvious affinity to them. The neebong or 
cabbage tree, a fpecie* of palm, grows wild in too great abundance to 
require being cultivated. The pith of the head of the tree is the part 
eaten. The ftem, which is tall and ftraight, like the coconut, is. much 
ufed for pofis off flight houfes, being of a remarkably hard texture on 
the outer part. Withm fide it is quite foft, and therefore, being 
fallowed out, it is often ufed as gutters or channels to convey water. 
Anon : This is a tree of the palm kind alfo, and of much importance, 
as the natives procure from it fago (but there is alfo another fago tree 
more productive) ; toddy or palm wine, of the firft quality ; fugar or 
jaggree, and ejoo. The leaves are long and narrow, and though na- 
turally tending to a point, are never found pcrfed, but always jagged at 
the end. The fruit grows in bunches of thirty and forty together, on 
firings three or four feet long. One of thefe firings being cut off, the 
part of the fiioot remaining is tied up, and then beaten ; afterwards an 
incifion in it is made, and a veffel clofely fattened, ufually of bamboo, 
into which the toddy (neeroo) diftils. The ejoo, . exactly refembling 
coarfe, black horfe hair, and ufed like it, among other purpofes, for 
making ropes, and mixing with mortar, encorapafles the ftem, and is 
feemingly bound on by thicker fibres or twigs, of which the Malays 
make pens for writing. 

i 

Indigo Qaroom) being the principal dye-lluffemployed by the natives, D 
that flirub is always found among their plantations, but they do not ma- 
nufacture 
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nufa€ture it into a folid fubftance, as is done clfewhere in the Eaft and 
Weft Indies. They leave the (talks and branches for fome days in 
water to foak and macerate, then boil it, and work with their hands fome 
cbitnam (quick lime) among it, with leaves of the pacoo fabba (a fpe r 
cies of fern) for fixing the color. They then drab it off, and ufe it 
in the liquid ftate. There is another kind of indigo (taroom akkar). 
which appears to be peculiar to this country, as I (hewed fome of the 
leaves to botanifts of the moft exteniive knowledge, who informed me 
that they were totally unacquainted with it. The common kind is known 
to have fmall, "pinnated leaves, growing on (talks imperfectly ligneous* 
about five feet high. The taroom akkar, on the contrary, is a vine or 
creeping plant, with leaves four or five inches long, in (hape like a 
laurel, but finer, and of a dark green. It poflefles the fame qualities, 
and produces the fame color with the other fort : they are prepared in the 
fame manner, and ufed indifcriminately, no preference being given by 
the natives to one above the other, except that the akkar, by reafon of 
the largenefs of the foliage, yields a greater proportion of fediment. I 
conceive that it mult be a valuable plant, and have written to my friends 
on Sumatra to tranfmit me fpecimens of the flowers and feed, that its 
identity and clafs may be accurately afcertainecL 

Sappang (fapan or Brafil wood). The heart of this being cut into 
chips, (teeped for a confiderable time in water, and then boiled, is 
ufed for dying here, as in other countries. The cloth or thread is re* 
peatedly dipped in this water, and hung to dry between each wetting, 
till it is brought to the (hade required. To fix the color, taw ay (alum.) 
is added in boiling. 

Macoodco (mmnda cUri/oHa}. A tree, the outward parts of the root 
of which, being dried, pounded, and boiled in water, afford a red dye ; 
for fixing which, the a(hes yielded by the (talks of the fruit and midribs 
of the leaves of the coconut, are employed. Sometimes the bark of the 
btjappang tree is mixed with the roots of the nwoodto* 

Cbtpuid* 
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•• Cbipudda (Jack tree). The roots are cut into chips, and when boiled 
in water produce a yellow dye, A little of the comet (turmeric ) is 
mixed with it, to ftrengthen the tint, and alum, to fit it. 

Cadarang is uftdv as the jack tree. Thefe yellow dyes do uphold 
well, and - it is dierefbre ueceflary, that the operation of fteepi&g and 
drying fbould be frequently repeated* 

A black dye is made from the coat of the mangufieen fruit, and bark 
of the katapping or almond. With this, the blue cloth from the weft 
of India, is gendered black, as ufuaUy worn by the Malays of Menang* 
cabow. It is fteeped in mud to fixlhe color. A fhrub called kattam 
by the Moofee people, and by the Malays, timboo akk.ir, yields alfo 
when boiled, a black dye, which, it is thought, if it could be manufac- 
tured like indigo, might turn to valuable account, as a vegetable black* 

dye is faid to be much wanted. 

-• • * ■ 

Ooktr is* a red wood which is ufed for tanning fifliing nets. It much 
refembles the logwood of Honduras, and might probably be employed 
for the feme purposes, 

Cajfoomhoo. This is the bixa, from which, in the Weft Indies, the ar« 
notto 9 a valuable dye, is procured. I brought home with me, and 
ihewed to the late Dr. Solander, fome of the feed veflels and leaves, who 
allured me it was the true arnotto : yet the natives of Sumatra fay that it 
is only an inferior kind, and that the beft fort comes from Java. They call 
theirs caflbomboo oyer, which addition fignifies water, and is ufed in 
other inftances to exprefs a baftard fpecies ; or perhaps it may only de- 
note its growing in marfhy places. Of the Javan, or genuine fort, as 
they call it, the flowers are laid to be ufed, and the color it gives is a 
fhadeof pink. In the Sumatran fpecies, the feeds afford the dye, which 
is a yellowifli fcarlet. The former is, according to Rumphius, the 
flowers of the carthamus indicus* and in a Batavian catalogue*, I obferve 

* Tranfa&ions of the Batavian Society for arts and fciences, vol. i.-— Although the Bixa and 
Carthamus art fo nearly confounded in the Malay names, yet I am allured that the latter, which I 
have not fees, bean no manner of refemblance to the former. 

that 
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that a diftinftion is made between €€ caflbomboo," which tliey call lg car- 
" thamus, M and caflbomboo cling' (TeKng or Corotnandel) which they 
term " bixa*. The leaf of the tree is four inches in length, broad at the 
bafe, and tending to a (harp point. The capfule, about an inch in 
length, is covered with loft prickles or hair, opens like a bivalve (hell, 
and contains in its cavities a dozen or more feeds, about the fize of 
raifin (tones, furrounded thick with a reddifli farina, which feems the 
only part that conftitutes the dye. 

The Sumatrans are acquainted *ith no purple dye (tuff, not appa- 
rently are any of the Indian nations* 
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Fruits, Flowers, Medicinal Shrubs and Kerbs. 
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| ATURE, fays a celebrated writer, feems to have taken a plea- Fruits 
fure in aflembling in the Malay iflands, her moft favorite produftions"— 
and with truth I think it may be affirmed, -that no country upon earth 
can boaft an equal abundance and variety of indigenous, fruits ; for 
though the .whole of the following lift cannot be reckoned as fuch, yet 
there is every reafon to conclude th*t by far the greater part may, as . 
the natives can hardly be fufpe&ed of having taken much pains to 
import, exotics, who never appear to beftow the fmalleft labor in im- 
proving, or even cfiltivating, thofe which they naturally poffefs. The 
larger number grow wild, and the reft are planted in a carelefs, irregular 
manner, without any ioclofure, about the fkirts of their villages. 

The Mangufteen ( mange es) has, by general confent, obtained the 
preeminence amongft Indian fruits, in the opinion of Europeans. 
It is the pride df the Malay iflands, and perhaps the moft delicate fruit 
in the world ; but not rich or lufcious. It is a drupe, confifting of a 
thick rind, fomewhat hard on the outfide, but foft and fucculent within, 
encompaffing kernels which are covered with a juicy, and perfeftly white 
fubftance, which is the part eaten, or fucked rather, as it diflblves in the 
mouth. They are extremely innocent in their qualities, and may be 
eaten in any quantity without danger of a furfeit, or other bad cffedts. 
The returns of its feafon are very irregular. 

The Deer e an. This is the favorite of the natives, who live almoft 
wholly uponir, during the time it continues ijn feafon. It is a rich fruit, 
but ftrong in the tafte, often five in the fmell to thofe who are not accuf- 
tomed to it, and of a very heating quality. The tree is large and lofty ; 
the leaves are fmall in proportion, but in themfelves long and pointed. 
TheblofFoms grow in clutters, on the demand larger branches. The 
petals are five, of a yellowifli white, furroundiftg five bunches of ftamt- 
na, each bunch containing about twelve, and each ftamen having four 
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antherse. The pointal is knobbed at top. When the ftamina and pe- 
tals fall, the impalement cefembles a fundus, aa(J is nearly the lhape of 
a Scots bonnet. The fruit is not unlike the bread fruit, but larger and 
rougher on the outfide. * '' 

The jack (eboopada). This is diftinguifhed into the choopada pot an ^ 
afad nanko. The former is fcarce and efteemed preferable. The leaves 
are fmooth, pointed, rarel The nanko, or common fort, has foundif!} 
leaves, refembling thofe of the cafhew tree. In both forts, the^ fruit 
grows from the ftem, and is very large, weighing fometimes half an 
hundred weight. The outer coat is rough, containing a. number of 
feeds or^kernels, (which when roafted eat like chefnuts) inclofed in a 
flefliy fubftance, of a rich, and to ftrangers, too ftrong fmell jand flavor,, 
but which gains upon the tafte. As the fruit ripens, the natives cover it 
with mats or the like, to preferve it from injury by the birds. Of the 
juice of this tree they make bird-linje, and the root yields a dye- fluff. 

Soohoon. Calawee. Two fpecies of the bread fruk tree. The former 
has no kernels, and is. the genuine fort. It is, propagated by cutting* 
of the roots. Though pretty common, it is. faid nox to be a native of 
the Uland, as the calawee certainly is, the bark of which affords the in- 
habitants their cloth. They cut the bread fruit in flices, and eat it 
boiled or fried, with fugar, efteeming it much. I have frequently 
taftedof it. The leaves of both (orts are deeply indented, like thofe of 
the fig, but confiderably longer. 

Biilingbittg. Of this there are two forts, called jowoo. and hjfee* The 
leaves of the latter are fmall and pinnated, of a fap green : thofe of the 
former grow promifcupufly, and are of a filver green. The fruit of both is 
pentagonal, containing five fla(tifh feeds, and extremely acid. The 
blofibjn refembles the flower, we call London pride. Cbcremin. This, 
refembles the billiflibing b^flfee, in having the leaves pointed and pin- 
nated alternate. The fruit i* a,cid, and of a fmall roundifh, irregu- 
lar 
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Ut fttfffcjr growing in duffer* cl6fe to the branch, and containirtgeach a 
fingle feed. 

• LaHfal. Tbt ttee Which bears this fruit h large ; the leaves are of a 
lighfifh greclfi and foriiewhat pointed. The fruit is fmall, oval, of a 
itght brown ; divides into five cloves; fleihy, and of an agreeable tafte ; 
tbot the fkm contains a clammy juice, exttenidy bitter, and Which is apt 
-to taint the fruit, if not operted tilth cafe. Ajtt oyer. This is not un- 
like the latrfaii The Gboopa is alfo nearly allied to it* 

1 Brarrgan. This fruit, the produce of a large tree, ftrongly refembIA 
the Chefnut, and Is I think a fpecies of it. They grow fometimes one f 
two, and three In a' hoik. Jerrtig. Thir alfo feems a fpecies of the dictf- 
nut* btrt: it is larger and more irregularly fliaped. The tree is fmaller than 
the former, fappwr. This has likcwife a diftant rdemblance to the 
chefnut ; has three nuts always in one hulk, forming in ihape an oblong 
fpheroid. If eaten unboiled, it is faid to inebriate. The tree is large. 

Camelling or looa cray. This much refembles a walnut, in the flavot 
and confidence of the fruit ; but the (hell is harder, and it is not di- 
vided into lobes in the fame manner, nor does the fhell open, beings all of 
one piece. The natives of the hills make ufe of it for their curries, in 
parts where the cocomrt-tree will not produce fruit. 

Kaiapplrfg. " This fruif, the produce of a largfe tree, is extremely like 
the almond, both in the outer' hufit and the kernel within, excepting 
that the latter, inft'ead of fplittirtg into two, as an almond readily does; 
feems folded up, and opens fomewhat like a[rofe bud, tiut eontirtut>tis,';antl 
not in diftind! pieces; 

Sala. The pulp of this fruit is fweetift, a'cidul<5Us, atid 6f a' jileafarit 
flavor. The outer coat, in fliape like a fig, is' cOVeted with fcales^ of 
the appearance of baiket-work. Wlien ripe, it is of a dark brown, ft 
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endows fometimw one, two,, and three kernel*, of a peculiar bomy fyb* 
itance. The tree is low and thorny. ,; 

Jamboo mera. oxjamloo cling. This fruit is in fliape tiJte a pear or ctjne. 
The outer (kin, which is very fine, is of a beautiful, ned, w$ the .la&dp 
perfedly wiute* - When ripe it is delicious eating, and h^m^afub^ 
fiance than the generality; of Indian fruits. In fmell it refejnt?les tltf , rqfe t 
and the tafte partakes flight ly of that flavor. There is one fpecies of it, 
which is called the rofe-water jamboo. Nothing,can be more beautiful 
than the bloflbms, the numerous ftamina of which are of a bright pink 
cplor. The tjr.ee, ; which grows in a handfbme, regular, comical fliape, has 
large, deep green, and pointed leaves. Jamboo ayer, is a delicate and beau- 
tiful fruit in appearance, being a mixture of white and pink. It is fmaller 
than the jamboo mera 9 and not-equal in its: flavor, which is a faint, agree- 
able acid. The leaf is a deep green, pointed* and unequal. 

Ramboolan. The flavor of this fruit is a rich and plea fa nt acid. It is 
red, and covered with foft fpines or hair, from whence its name. In ap- 
pearance it is not unlike the arbutus, but larger, brighter red, and more 
hirfuted, ... 

Befides thofe which I have attempted to give fome defcriptiqn of, the 
following fine fruits are in great abundance, and to p^erfons whp have 
been in any part of India, in general well known. The Mango* by many 
efteemed an unrivalled fruit, is richer, but ef a left delicate and elegant 
flavor than the mangufteen. The Plantain, pefang* or Indian fig, of which 
there are counted upwards of twelve varieties, including the banana. 
The Pine-apple ('nanay). Thefe grow in great plenty without the 
fmalleft degree of culture, further than flicking the plants in the ground. 
Some think them inferior to thofe produced in Europe, but probably 
becaufc their ^ri?e it no- more than two or three pence. ,With the 
fame attention, they would doubtlefs be .much fuperior, and their 
variety is very great. Oranges {kemou) of every {pepies are in extreme 
jperfr&ion« The Pumplenofe, or Shaddock (fo called in the Weft Indies 
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fifoin the-tiamc •ofi&e captain who carried' '^imthfthei > y^ r ^ete'Wiry 
fine, and 4'iftioguilhed into the white and red fort)* - Limes and lemons 
are abundant. The Guaya oijamboo frotoocal, as. the Malays call it, is 
well known in the weft of India, for a flavor which fome admire, and 
others equally diflike. The iftfide pulp of'.th* red fort is fome- 
times raised With cream by the Europeans, to imitate ftrawberries, as 
^re are naturally partial to. what refejnbles the produce of our own coun- 
try. Many: I have known* amidft a prpfufion. of thp richeft eaftern 
fruits, to figh for an Engliih /codling ,or goofeberry. Cuftard-apple, 
(feeree ayta), derives its name: from the likeoefs *hich its white and 
rich pulp hears to a cuftard, and it isacoordinglyerten with a fpodn. 
The Pomegranate (nyUt,#mt) Requires no comment The Papa (cakpket) 
is a large, fubftantial, and wholefome fruit, but. not rery highly fla- 
vored. The pulp is yellow, and the feeds, which are about the fize 
o£ a grain of -peppfcr, have a, hot tiftc'iike creffes. The Cafhew«apple 
^nd nut fjamho (dtMg) are well ■ known for the ft rong acidity of the 
farmer, and the eauitic quality of the oil contained in the latter, from 
tailing which ;the inexperienced often fuffer. Rock or. mufk melons are 
not common, ; but the water ne)_ops are ;n -great plenty, .Tamarinds 
(affatn) which are the produce .of % a large and noble tree, with fmalt; 
pinnated leaves, fupply a grateful relief in fevers, which too frequently 
require fa' The natives preferve them with fait, and ufe them as an 
acid ingredieht in. their curries 1 and tfther dilhes. It may be remarked;. 
that in general they diflikc fweets, and always prefer fruits whilft greet*, 
excepting, perhaps »the doorean and jack, to the fame in their ripe ftate r 
the pme-apple they eat with fait. Grape-vines erfe planted with fuccefe 
by the Europeans, but are not cultivated by the people of the country. 
f heile «s found in' the woods a fpeciesof \*ild -grape, called pringat \ and 
alio a fruit ritat refcmbles die ftrawberry* • 

Tbe'fbllowing rJ fnrits, ; growilxg moftly- wild in > the country, are not 
equally khownwkh xhofc already enumerated, yet many of them boaft 
an exquifite flavor* Booa candecs> ffroo'a dignifying fruit, is always pre* 
fixed to the particular name) malacco y tampoec> rotan % neepab, roocum* 
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kfay, aman. Some of them however aire little & periof to our common 
berries, but probably might be improved by culture. ; 
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Flows. U ^ OT ^ reat ^ c > * n tf* c county of the Malays, fays fhe.wrker whom 

I before quoted, an air impregnated with the odours of innumerable 
flowers of the greateft fragrance, of which there-is a pcrpttuaMucfcef^ 
fion the year round, the iweet flavor of whteh captivates *he foul, and? 
ipfpircs the moll voluptuous fcafetions/' Although this luxurious pic- 
ture rnay^ be drawn in^too warm tints, yet k is not without its degree of 
juftnefs. The country people arc fond of flowers in the ornament of 
their perfons, and -encourage their growth* as well as that, of various 
odoriferous fhrubs and trees. 

The camngDy being a tree of the largeft flae, and furpafied by few 
io the fbreft, may well take the lead, on that account, in a defeniptkn 
of thofc which bear flowers* Thcfe are of a greeniih yellow, fcarotly 
diftinguifhable from the leaves, and feem to open only at fun*fet, when 
they diffufe a fragrance around, that of a calm evening affefts the fenfts 
at the diftartcc of many hundred. yards. 

Cbocmpaco (mkhtUa) s This tree grows in a regular, conical lhape» 
The (lowers are a kind of fmajl. tulip, but clafe and pointed at. top : the 
color a deep yellow : the fcest ftcoag, and at a diftance veiy agreeable. 
They are wrapped in the folds of the hair, both by women and young 
men who aim at gallantry. 

Sanftlappo* Pretty (hnib. . The leaves very deep green,, with a bog 
point. The flowers white, of the pink kind, but without vifible- ffamma* 
or piftil, the petals (landing angularly like the fails of a windmill. P*» 
char peering* This is a grand white flower, and bears the lame relation 
to the foregoing that the. carnation does to the common pin& Tbr> 
Batavian catalogue calls it cUroduiimmp 
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* Boongorio. Tall, handfome fhru.b. The flower red, with juice of a 
4oep purple % called alfo the <hoe flower, from the purpofe its juice 
fcas often bepn converted to by Europeans. "Another fort has white 
flowers. The leaves of the free axe of a pale, yellowifh green, ferrated 
and curled, 

, CoptobaMgAmojoor. Tins is">alwayf planted about graves.* The flower 
i$ large,, : wfyite, but yellow towards the center, of a ftrongfeent, and 
confiding of five fimple, fmootji, thick petals, without vifible piftil op 
itamina. - Thetrer grows in a ftunted, irregular manner, and evenwhiHl 
young, has a venerable, antique appearance* The leaf is long, pointed*, 
of a deep green, but moll remarkable in this, that the fibres which run 
from the mid-rib, are bounded by another that goes in a waving line all 
XQU&d, within a fmall diftance of the circumference, forming a kind of 
"border. 

Salawdap {crinuna or afphodel lily). It groves, in a large timbell ; each, 
flower on a long footftalk, which divides into fix krge,. w ( hite, turbinated 
petals, of an agreeable fcent. The ftamina are fix in number, about two 
inches long. The leaves are of the fpear kind, of alargefize. This 
plant grows wild upon the beach, among thofe weeds which bind the 
loofe fands. The Batavian catalogue calls the crinuro^ baccng. Panda* 
cwgty. A beautiful fpecies of the falandap. Th e generic marks are the fame^ 
but it is larger, and has a deep'fhadeof purple mixed with the white. 

Of the $ anion i which is a fhrub with very long prickly leaves, like 
thofe of the pineapple or aloe, there are many varieties $ of which one 
produces a whitifli blofibm, a foot or two in length, that has not much 
the appearance of a flower, but has a very ftrong odoriferous fmell, 
which is perceived at a great diftance. The common kind is employed 
for hedging. It is called elfewhere, Cahkra. 

The Melloor or melattee (nyftanthes) is an humble plant, bearing a . 
pretty white flower, of the moft agreeable fcent, in the opinion of many, 
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that the country produces. It is much worn by the women, along with 
the boongoo tanjong, and ufu&lly planted near their houfes. It may be 
remarked* that € * boongo or flower, is always prefixed to the, names of 
thefe, as " booa 9 ' to the fruit. Thus the natives fay, boongo mellocr, 
bootgo rio. 

Tanjong. A fair tree, rich in foilage, of a dark green : The flowers 
are radiated, and of a yellowifli white. They are worn in wreaths by 
the women. The fcent, though exquifite at a diftance, is too powerful 
when brought nigh. The fruit is a drupe, enclofing a large, blackifti, 
flatted feed. 

Soondal maVam % or harlot of the night, from the circumftance of its- 
blowing only at that time. This is a monopetalous, infundibuliform, 
white flower, of the tuberofe kind. The tubes, which rife from the , 
fingle ftem, divide into fix, deep fegments, pointed, flightly reflexed, 
and placed alternately under and over. The ftamina, which are fix, 
adhere clofely to the infide of the tube, their apices only being free* 
The ftyle rifes from the germen only half way in the tube, feparating 
at top into three ftigmata. 

Gearing landa. A papilionaceous flower refembltng the lupin, or the 
fpartium more exactly. It is yellow, and tinged at the extremes with 
red. The leaves are broad, pointed, and treble on each ftalk. The 
feed rattles loudly in the pod, from whence the name ; " gtering' fig- 
nifying the fmall bells worn by children about their legs and arms ; 
<c /W*" is a hedgehog, to the fpines of which animal they probably 
may fometimes adhere. 

Daoup. A white, homely flower ; femiflofculous ; faint fmell. The 
leaves of the plant are curious, being double, as if two were joined to- 
gether, and folding with an hinge. The pod refembles the French bean, 
and contains feveral flat feeds. 
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faUong hroo, or monkey cup (nepenthes). A vine with an uncommon, 
monopetalous flower, growing on a tendril from the extremity of the 
leaf, ip ihape fomewhat like the pod of a Windfor bean. At top is a 
cover, or valve, which opens and fhuts with a hinge, but ufually re- 
mains open, and as the cup is always eredfc, it is found full of water, 
from the rains or dews. 

Imlang. A fhrub, of which the leaf is fmall, light green, of an ir- 
regular figure. The flower is a light purple,, with five yellow ftamina. 
The fruit is very fmall, round, whitifh, and bitter, but eaten by the 
natives* 

Cacboohong (datura). Large white flower, monopetalous, infundibuli- 
form, rather pentagonal than round, with a fmall hook at each angle*. 
The ftamina are five with one pointal. The fhrub has much foilage j 
the leaves dark green, pointed, and fquare at the bottom. The fruit is 
of the fhape of an apple, very prickly, and contains a multitude of 
feeds. It appears to grow moftly by the fea fide. 

Setacko: A pretty rofaceous, crimfon flower, with five fmall petals*, 
and as many ftamina. It is a long tube, growing from a calyx covered 
with purple hair* 

Weftcoaft creeper. I know not the country name. A beautiful little* 
erimfon, monopetalous flower, divided into five angular fegments. It 
has five ftamina of unequal heights, purple, and one ftyle, white, with 
a biform, rough ftigma. The plant is a luxuriant creeper, with & 
hair like leaf. The flower clofes at funfeu 

The icorpion-flbwer is Angular and remarkable. In its fhape it very- 
much refembles the infeft from which it takes its name, and the extre- 
mity of the tail has a ftrong fmell of muik*. 

The foregoing is but an imperfect account of the flowers which are 
of the growth of Sumatra. Befide thofe, there are. abundance, of 
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which it is difficult to determine whether they are indigenous or exotics : 
fuch as the rofe, or boongo mo war, which is always (mall, of a deep 
crimfon color, and probably tranfplanted from the Weft of India : the 
globe amaranthus, which is found in great plenty in tlv Batta country, 
where ftrangers have very rarely penetrated : various kinds of pinks : 
the jeffamine : holyhock ; with many others which feem to have had 
their origin from China. 

The Sumatrans have a degree of botanical knowledge that furprifes an 
European. They are in general, and at a very early age, acquainted, hot 
only with the names, but the quali.ies and properties of every fhrub and 
herb, amongft that exuberant variety with which thefe iflands are clothed. 
They diftinguilh thefexes of many plants and trees ; '(the papa or c.a* 
leekee for inftance) and divide feveral of the genera int > as many uif- 
ftrent fpeeies as our profeflbrs. Of the pacoo or fern, I have had fpe- 
cimens brought . me of twelve varieties, which they told me were not 
the whole, and to each there is a diftind name. 



The ftrubs and herbs employed medicinally are as follow. Scarce 
ty of them are. cultivate 
they happen to be -wanted. 



Medicinal 

ftrubs and any of them are. cultivated, being culled from the woods or plains as 

herbs. * ** * 



Lagoondee. This lhrub grows to the height of. five or fix feet. The 
flower is fmall, monopetalous* divided into -five fegments, labiated ;. 
grows in the manner of London- pride, with fix orfeven on each pedun- 
cle;- the color light blue ; has four ftamina, and one ;ftyle. The leaves 
are fpear-ihaped ; three on one common footftalk, arad that in the middle 
being longeft, it has the appearance of a haftated leaf: deep green 
on the.iniide and Whitiih on the back. The leaves have a ft rong aro- 
matic, flavor, their tafte fomowhat refembfes that of the black currant, 
but is bitter and pungent. It. is efteemed a fine antifeptic, and employed 
in fevers, in the ftead of jefuit's bark. The natives alfo put it into gra- 
naries, and among cargoes of ricfc, to prevent the deftrufltion of the 
grain by weevils. 
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Ka>tc&pw$. RtfewbJcs the nettle in growth ; m fruit the blackberry • 
The leaf, being chewed, is ufed in dreffing fmall, frefh wounds. Setup* 
Bears the refemblance of a wild fig, in leaf and fruit. It is applied to 
the Neas fewf or kpHtfyi, when not inveterate Sue'cwdotdoo. Has the 
appearance of a wild roft* -A dccoftion of its leaves is ufed for curing a 
diforder in the fole of the foot, refembling the ringworm, called maU 
U&s. Fadoovrwang. An herb with a pointed, ferrated leaf, bitter al- 
moft as rue. An infufion of it is t^feeti. for the relief of diforders in the 
bowels. Caboo. The bark and root ate applied to cure the coodees or 
itch, rubbing it on the part affedted. Marampooyan. The young fhoots 
of this, are rubbed over the body and limbs after violent fatigue, having 
a refrefhing, and corroborating quality. A&tee majic Plant with a 
white, umbellated bloffom. Th^ l$af is applied to reduce fweflings* 
Cbappo. • Wild fage. It refembtes the £%g£ <af Europe, in codoF, tattc, 
fmell and virtues, but grows to the height of fix feet, and has a large* 
longhand jagged leaf, with a blofibm refembling that of groUQcUeh Mur- 
rctboongan. A vinc'The leaves broad, roundifh, and frhooth. The juice 
of the ftalk is applied to cure excoriations of the tongue* Jmpi tmpu 
A vine, with leaves refembling the box, and a fmall flofculous flower. It 
is ufed as a medicine in fevers. Cadoo. An herb. The leaf in ihape and 
tafle refembles the betel. It is burned to preferve children newly born 
from the influence of evil fpirits (Jin). Goombay. A fhrub with mo- 
nopetalous, ftellated, purple flowers, growing in tufts. The leaves are 
ufed in diforders of the bowels. Taboolan boocan. A fhrub with a {emu 
flofculous flower, applied to the cure of fore eyes. Cacbang parang. A 
bean, the pods of which are of a huge fize : the beans are of a fine 
crimfon. Ufed in pleuritic cafes* Seepeet+ A fhrub with a large oval 
leaf, rough to the touch, and rigid.. An infufion of it is drank in iliac 
affections. Baoun fedingm. Leaf of a remarkable cold quality. It is 
applied to the forehead to cure the head-ach, and fometimes in hot fevers. 

Long pepper is ufed for medicinal purpofes. Turmeric alfo, mixed 
with rice, reduced to powder, and then formed into a pafte, is much 
ufed outwardly, in cafes of colds, and pains, in the bones ; and chunam* 
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or quicklime, is Hkewife commonly rubbed on parts of the body afie&ed 
with pain* 

In the cure of the bofs, or cooroo (which is an obftrudion of the 
fpleen, forming a hard lump in the fide, and giving rife to a fpecies of 
fever, called dummum cooroo) a deco&ion of the following plants is ex* 
ternally applied ifeepeet toongocl; madang tando; attttaytr ; tappar bejfee % 
pacoo teang ; tappar badda ; labban ; pefang rooco ; and pacoo lameedtetf. 

A juice extracted from the Malabattaye akkar is taken inwardly. 

In the cure of the poorco, or ringworm, they apply the galengang, an 
herbaceous flirub, with large, pinnated leaves, and a yellow bloflbm : 
In the more inveterate cafes, barangan, which is a fpecies of colored 
arfenic or orpiment, and a ftrong poifon, is ufed. 

The white, milky juice that flows from the fudufudu, or Euphor- 
bium, when an incifion is made, the natives value highly as a medicine* 
The leaf of the tree is prefent death to Iheep and goats. 



Animals. 
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'Animah^BeaJis^Birds—lleptiks — Inft&s. 

H E animal kingdom fhould claim attention, but the quadrupeds Animals, 
of the ifland being the fame as are found elfewhere throughout the eaft, 
already well defcribed, and not prefenting any new fpecies that I am 
acquainted with, I fhall do little more than fimply furnilh a lift of thofe 
which have occurred to my notice ; adding a few obfervations, either 
here, or in the future courfe of the work, on fuch as may appear to re* 
quire it. The car bow, or Malay buffalo, being an animal particularly 
belonging to thefe parts, and more ferviceable to the country people 
than any other, I fliall enter into fome detail of its qualities and ufes. 

Horfe : coo do. The breed is fmall, well made, and hardy, Cow : Beads. 
fappee. Small breed. Buffalo : carbow. A particular defcription will 
follow. Sheep : becrec-bcerce. Small breed, introduced probably from 
Bengal *. Goat : cambing. Befide th« domeftic fpecies, which is in general 
fmall, and of a light brown color, there is the cambing ootati, or goat of 
the woods. One which I faw was three feet in height, and four feet in 
the length of the body* It had fomething of the gazelle in its appear- 
pearance, and, excepting the horns, which were about fix inches long, and 
turned back with an arch, it did not much refemble the common goat. 
The hinder parts were fhaped like thofe of a bear, the rump (loping round 
off from the back* The tail was very fmall, and ended in a point. The 
legs clumfy. The hair, along the ridge of the back, rifing coarfe and 
ftrong, almoft like briftles. No beard. Over the fhoulder was a large 
fpreading tuft of greyifh hair : The reft of the hair black throughout. 
The fcrotum globular. Its difpofition feemed wild and fierce, and it is 
faid by the natives to be remarkably fwift. Hog : babee. That breed 
which we call Chinefe. Dog : angin ; cooyoe. Curs with erefl: ears. 
Cat : cochin: All their tails imperfect and knobbed at the end, as if cut 
or broken off. Rat: teeccofe. Elephant: gaja. Spoken of in an 
other part. Rhinoceros : bud dab. Hippopotamus : coodo-ayer. Tiger : 
ucmow j macbang. Spoken of in another part. Bear : browing. Small 



and 



* A flueep is called batrtt in the Hindoianic language. 
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Buffalo. 



and black ; devours the hearts of the coconut trees. Otter : tngiri-aytr* 
Sloth. Stinkard : teieggo. Porcupine : landa* Armadillo : fangceling. 
It perfe&ly refembles the animal of America. Very rare, and made 
great account of by the native a ; the fcaks being ftippofed medicinal. 
Deer : rotfo ; hejang. There U variety of the deer fpecies j of which 
fome are very large. Wild hog : b*b:c *&ta*. Hog deer : balxe roofo* 
Small and delicate animal ; one of thofe which produce the bezoar* 
Monkey : moonia ; broo ; feermang. Prodigious variety t)f this geout. 
Pole cat: mocfang. Tiger cat: cochin remow. Civet cat: The iuu 
rives take the civet from the vagina of thefe, as they require it for ufe; 
Squirrel : tcopye. Small, dark fpecies. Bat : boorong tetemfc* Many 
of confiderable fize, which pafs in large flofcks from one country to an- 
other ; hanging at times, by hundreds, on trees. Some perfectly re- 
femble foxes, in fhape and color ; but thefe cannot fly far. 

The baffalo (carbew), which conftitutes a principal part of the food 
of the Sumatrans, is the only animal employed in their.domeftic labors* 
The intend people, where the country is toUrably clear, avail them- 
felves of their ftrength to draw timber felled in the woods : the Malays, 
and other people on the coaft train them to the draft, and fotnetimes to 
the plough. Though apparently of a dull, obftinate, capricious nature, 
the carbow acquires by habit a furprizing docility, and its taught to lift 
the fhafts of the cart with its horns, and place the yoke, which is fixed 
to thofe, acrofs its neck ; needing no farther harnefs than a breaft-band, 
and a firing which is made to pafs through the cartilage of. the noftrils. 
They are alfo, for the fervice of the Europeans, trained to carry bur- 
thens fufpended from each fide of a pack faddle, in roads or paths where 
the ufe of carriages is impracticable. It is extremely flow, but fteadjr 
in its work. The labor it performs falls fhort of what might be expec- 
ted from its fize, and apparent ftrength, the leaft extraordinary fatigue, 
particularly during the heat of the day, being fufficient to put a period 
to its life, which is at all times precarious. The owners frequently ex- 
periei^ce the lofs of large herds, in a fhort fpace of time, by an epidemic 
difteroper, called boendoong, that feizes them fuddenly, fwells their bo- 
dies, and gives way to no remedy yet difcovered. The moft part of the 
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milk and butter" required by the Europeans (the natives ufing neither) 
is fupplied by them ; and the milk is richer than what is there produced 
by the cow } but not in the fame quantity: 

Though we have given to the carbow the name of buffalo, it is an 
animal very different from that known in the fouthern parts of Europe, 
by the fame appellation, from the hide of which the buff leather is fup- 
pofed to be manufa&ured. This from the defcription given in fome 
of our books of natural hiftory, refembles what we call in India, the 
Madagafcar bull ; efpecially in the fleihy protaberance riling from the 
neck, and extending over the ihoulder *. The carbow is a beaft of greater 
and more equal bulk, in the extent of the barrel. The legs are fliorter 
than thofe of the ox ; the hoofs larger ; the horns, which ufually turn 
backward, but fometimes point forward, are always in the plane of the 
forehead, differing in that refpedt from thofe of all other cattle. Ex* 
cepting near to the extremities, the horns are rather fquare than round ; 
contain much folid fubftance, and are valuable in manufacture. Th# 
tail hangs down to the middle joint of the leg only, is fmall, and termi- 
nates in a bunch of hair, which is very rare in all parts of the body ; 
fcarcely ferving to cover the hide. The neck is thick and finewy, nearly 
round, but fomewhat flatted at top; and has little or no dewlap depen- 
dent from it. The organ of generation in the male has an appearance, 
as if the extremity were cut off. It is not a falacious animal. The fe- 
male goes nine months with calf, which it fuckles during fix, from four 
teats. When croffing a rivfer, it exhibits the 'Angular fight, of carrying 
the young one on its back. It has a weak cry, in a fliarp tone, very un- 
like the lowing of oxen*. 

The luxury of the carbow confifts in rolling itfelf in a muddy pool, 
which it forms in any fpot, for its convenience, during the .rainy wea- 
ther. This it enjoys in a high degree, dexteroufly throwing with its 

horn^ 

• Since I wrote the above I have been informed, that the Italian buffalo does not much differ ia 
appearance from the carfow, and has no protuberance from the neck. The beA engraved repres- 
entation I have feen of the Malay buffalo, is in a work entitled JonJ/o/nts dt StuadrupeMus, Plate 
XX. Fig/t, The home, however, are fheft tao fmall, the tail too long, and the pizale ends ia a 
point. 
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horn, the water and flime, when not of a fufficient depth to cover it, over 
its back and fides. Their blood perhaps is of a hot temperature, owing to 
which, this indulgence, quite neceffary to their health, may be rendered 
fo defirable to them ; and the mud encrufting on their body, preserves 
them from the attack of infe&s, which otherwife prove very trou- 
blefome. The natives light fires for them at night, in order that the 
fmoke may have the fame effeft, and they have, of their own accord, the 
fagacity to lay themfelves down to leeward, that they may enjoy the full 
benefit of it. 

They are diftinguifhed into two forts ; the white and black. Both 
are equally employed in work, but the former is feldotn killed for food* 
Some of the people fay, that this exemption is owing to its being cf- 
teemed facred, but I was allured by a learned padr£, that it was neither 
forbidden by the Koraan, or any religious injun&ion, and that the Ma- 
lays eat it, at times, without fcruple j efteeming it however, very inferior 
to the black buffalo. The Rejangs alfo have no general exception to 
it. Some of them eat it ; and fome refufe, on the fame account that in- 
duced the Rechabites to drink no wine, and to live in tents ; a vow of 
their forefathers : whilft others are deterred by the accounts of the ill efTe&f 
that have attended it ; the body being obferved to break out afterwards 
in blotches. Poflibly the whitenefs of the buffalo, may be owing to 
fome fpecies of diforder, as is the cafe with thofe people called white 
negros. 

It is faid not to be properly a wild animal of the country, though abound- 
ing in every pan: ; which the name of carbowgellan (ftray bufFalos) given 
to thofe found in the woods, feems to confirm. Moft probably they 
were at firft wild, but were afterwards, from their ufe in labor and food, 
all catched, and domeflicated by degrees, or killed in the attempts to. 
take them. When they now colleft in the woods, they are faid to be 
ftray cattle ; as the people of a conquered province, attempting to re* 
cover theft natural liberties, are ftyled rebels. They are gregarious, and 
commonly found in numbers together, being then lefs dangerous to 
paffengers, than whfiULmet with fingly. Like the turkey, they have an. 
antipathy to a red color* When, wild* they run extremely fwifi^ keeping 
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pace with the fpecd pf a common horfe. .Upon an attack, or alarm, 
they fly for a fhort diftance, and then fuddenly face about, and draw, 
up in battle array with furprizing quicknefs and regularity ; . their horns 
beiqg laid back, and, their muzzles proje&ing. Ppw the nearer ap- 
proach of the danger that preffes on them, they "make a fecond flight, 
and a fecpnd time halt, and form : and this excellent mode, of retreat, 
which but few nations of tie huxtfan. race have attained to fuch a degree 
of difcipline as to aaopt,. they^ continue .till they g^in a neighbouring 
wood. Their principal foe, next to man, is the tiger; but only the 
weaker fort, and the females, All a certain prey, to this rayager : the. 
fyirdy male buffalo can import the firft vigorous ftroke from the tiger**, 
patar, on which theiate of the battle- ufiully turns* 
« 
Of Birds- there is.a muchgreater variety than. of. beaft* To enumerate Bird*, 
the differait fpecie* i& quite -beyond my power. The mod obvious are 
spfeUoyri: bpt I do not offer tbisr ; liftj as containing a tenth part of 
what might be fo*»d 00 t)ie ifiand, by * perfon v*ho Ihould copfin* his: 
refear<OiWto thi*fu}^^L 

Th&coo-ow, or famous Sumatran or r Argos pheafaat, of which no con* 
plete fpccimen has been hitherto feen Jn Europe, is a bird of uncom- 
mcp beauty ; the plumage being, perhaps the moft ricft, without any de- 
gree of {pudineis, of all the feathered race. It is found extremely dif- 
ficult to her kept alive for any considerable time after catching it in tbe 
woods. I have never known it effected for above a month. It has an 
antipathy to the lig^t. When kept in a darkened place* it appears at 
its cafe,. and fometimes makes ufe of the note or call from wfcijch it takes. 
its name, and which is rather plaintive, than harfli like the geapacJ^V In 
the open day k is quite moped and inanimate. The head is not -equal in. 
beauty to the reft of the bird. The flerfh, of which I have eaten, perfectly 
rtfepables that of common phea&nts,. but it is of much larger fige. Tbefe 
atyb abound kuhewtoda. 

:: ' ■' i O " j! There 
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There.is a pwat Yjpigty c£ the i^r^JcijpAj.^lbcgje qfrj^igfrpfc ^ 
and ptherwife curious ; a* the bmo^ .&mbing f fn<i bioroQfc+tofar. Qi 
doves tVre are two fpecies,. which, have, ,mapy, varieties.; the pne 
brown, called baUum> and the other green, called poofy Th? pwni-jamfoo 
is a very beautiful bird. It is faialler than the ufi^l.fi^pf dov^S i the 
back, wings, and tail are green : the bread and £rop are jf hits, b>uf the 
front of the latter has a light {hade of pink : the forepart of the head 
is of a deep pink, referobling the bloffom of the jamboo fruit, from 
whence its name : the white of the breaft is continued in a narrow ftreak, 
having the green on one fide and pii\k on the other, half round xji^ye, 
which is large, full, and yellow ; of which color is alfo the bedk. They 
will live upon boiled rice, and paddee, but dieir favorite food/ when* 
wild, is the berry of the rum-pcom j ,f doiibtlcfs therefore fo called. ' \ : 

, Of the parrot kind are many fpecies ; as the koykay, cocaioa ; patro- 
quet, ari<i kory. There are alfo, the kite ; crow (g*gba) ; . plover (chi- 
rctling); fnipe; quail (cooyoo)i wildduck; teal (&Wtt); water- hart; < 
lark j fea-lark; curlew j domcffic hen (*yam)> fetae with black bones, 1 ' 
and fome of the fort we call Friezland or negro fowls; hen of the Woods 1 
(ayam baroogo); xhtjago breed of fowls, which abound \n the foutherp 
end of Sumatra, atid Weftern of Jfcva^ are remarkably" fafge : I have 
fcen a cock peck off of a common dining table : when fatigued, tlifjri 
fit down on the firft joint of the leg, and are then taller tharr the corti- 4 
riion fowls. It is ftrange if the fame country, Bantam, produces like-! 
wife the diminutive "breed that goes by that name, raddee /birds \(lw- 
rongfeeptt\ fomething like our fparrows, are in great jplenty-, fjtyjd?* 
ftroy the grain. The dial {moori) has a pretty, . but> fhprt not? j . thieve* 
being no bhrd oh the ifland which fings. The minor (Jnwg) has the 
faculty of imitating human fpeech in greater perfe&iop than any other 
of thjp featheir^d tribe x there are both black, anc| yellow of tliena. 
Owl^atticul^rjy.the gre^t horned one; ftarling; ^ingfii^ter; ^veaiiqyr* 
(fr*W?» ^^p °* rhinoceros l?ird : this is chiefly reroari^le fpx jjSpt* 
is «lk4 t^p hpxv% wlych foach^s half way do^w the bflV »W* A^n tur^s* 

- u £ ^ft^W 1 * fifd* W Q*i W»A mcafured, was, t^^cs £D^#* 

half; 
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' Ifitf j^tt* tiire&dtb, including the horn, fix arid an half 'j length, from 
b*ak td tatf, four feet; "wings, four feet, Ri inches'? height ohe 
foot j length of neck, one foot: ther beak is whitilhi' the Tiorh, 
yellow and ted, the body black ; tail white and ringed with -black ; 
rtiinp, and f<&tfcers fj tth [ <he legs, down to the hetl, white : fchiws, three 
before arid orfe BefliBd : , the iris red. In a hen chick there was no 
appearance of a' horh, atid the iris was whitiffi. They eat either boiled 
rice, or tender flefhmedt. ,. 

'Of Reptiles there? is fome variety. The lizard fpecies are in abun- R e ptil«. 

dance ; from the cokay 9 which is ten or twelve inches long, and makes a 

f very Angular noife,^to the fmalleft boufe lizard, of which I have feen 

fome fcarce half an inch in length. They are produced from egg$, 

about the fize of a wren's. A remarkable circumftance refpedi^thenp, 

which I do not find mentioned in the accounts of any writer, is, th?t 

on a flight 0roke, v and fometime* through fear alone, they lofe their 

tails j TyhicK fbon begin to grow again. The tail may be feparated, .wifh 

the fmalleft fojce, t and without lofs of blood, or evident pain to the 

m anlmaf, at any of the vertebra?. The grafs lizard is a fpecies between 

"thofe two. Inhere is^ I believe, no clafs of living creatures, in which the 

/gradations may be traced with fuch minutenefs and regularity, as in this. 

From the fmall houfe lizard abovementipned, to the largeft aligatpr or 

crocodile, a chain may be obferved containing almoft innumerable links, 

'of which the remgteft will have a ftriking refemblance tp each oth«?j-and 

.feem, at firft view, to differ only in bulk. The houfe lizard is the 

iargeft animal that* cart waik in an inverted fituation : f one of thefe, of 



kit fu&cierit to fwallow a cockroach, runs on the ceilingpf a room, 
in that pofture feizes its prey with the upnoft facility. This they aje 
..enabled to do, from the rugofe make of their feet, with which they a£|- 
'There 'ft&nglVtd the fmoptheft furface": fometimes however, on fpring r 
^tig^too eagerly at Vftyi, they lofe their 4 hold, and faflttfVfie ground; 
Jl Wfcy feciriwiyf 1 &tf fcTthe 1 toUch', "fid yet tM ttinf^fi^of f t^^ 
*$ies of %mf of 'tlicmi toews us that their 'Ittndsh^ 
' tion ai in btKer animals : m hone tfcatl have feehf Is the^^tt^aluc" mo 
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tiori lb obvious as in ttfite; ^ The female cattiertwo ^ggsfct^a ffcir; bt6 
. in the lower, "and one- in the upper part of tfc ; abdomen, -oi^jopppfitd 
ides. They are called by the Malays u dkuhab? f ram ,the npife tfaj^jr 
make. , "..]*•/*•' \. ' 

The capaeleon, arid the flying ltzird are $tfo fpijnfi qo Sumatra. :*rnj9 
former, .including the tail, are about a , foot and a half long ; green, 
with brown fpbts* as I have them preferved. When feen alive in* the 
woods, they are generally green j but not from the refle&iorT of the 
trees, as fome have fuppofed; and when caught, they ufuaUy turn 

"brown ; feemingly the effeft of fear, as men become pale. Like others 
of the genus, they feed on flies, which the large fize of their mouths 
is well adapted for Catching. They have fiVe long toes, armed -with 
Jharp claws, on the fore and hind feet. Albng thefpine, from the head 

' todtejitfddk of the back, little membranes {land up, like the teeth of 
a faW. The flying lizards are about eight inches ioag. The Wpmbraae 
which xrohftitutes the wings, and which does not extend from, and cop* 
ne& with, the fore and "hind leg, as in theb&t fptcles, is about two oc 
three inches in length* They have flapped ears, and a kind of bag, or air 
phetges, under the jaws. In other refpeds they much, refetfibl^ tjk* 
cameleon in appearance. They do not take diftaht flights, but merely 
from tree to tree, or from one bough to another. The country people 
take them in Springes fattened to the Hems. 

* With frogs i&k toads the fwamps every where abound. Thfcfc fall a 
ptey to the fnakes, which ate fburid here of altlizes ; though the- largeft 
1 fcver happened to fee, was no more than twelve feet long. Thi*-was- 
'killed in a hen-houfe, where it Was devouring the poultry . It is. very 
J furpriiing/but ho lefi true, that they will- fwallow Animals of three o* 
or four times their Own apparent' bulk or circumference ; having in thqf 
jaws tir thft>at, a compreffive force, that reduce* the prey to a conve- 
nient dfchehfion* I have feen aimall foake, with the hind lfgatf a 659ft 
ftickii)g oyt of its mouth, each of them nearly equal to the (mailer 
parts of its own body, which In die tHickeft did not exceeds man's 
1 little 
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f up<^ qje : tq#?9j^M^tfe9|iijf8lfot : iff a'AMtaof tbttP/ftr fow jittheadi-/ -| 
JWetefr.cangprg* p frw^qf fix pr eight itM&ti** I fee ^ot-but that* ^ 
,&afce of thirty.- feet in |eqgl£,r and proportionate Jgjik and ? ftrength f 
.Wgh't fwaM$w; almoft any frea(t ; softer bftViag ,fffta#ied-the bpnqs, wl|i$)k 
.they are laid to /jU> by twipipg foupd the aniqicil. I imagine that the bice - 
;Of,very ;few of |Ji^ fin^es of Sjun^pra is mortal, as I have never mat 
rwijh a. well wtfeeptitQ^d wftmCe »f any ^perfcn fijff&ring ffpm thenar 
tkwgji they ate ^ry omfieco^s, and frequently : found in the howfej. 
The hooded foake ia found in the country, but is not common* 

« 
fcfe^s>tKe.HknB may literally be faid to fivarm with* I doubt if ifafefts, 
^bere ia any part .of the 'worlds where greater variety iaJto be found ; but ; 
.this branch of i^wal- knowledge hasoflaje years become faextpemeiy 
^om^rehtrrfive^ <&at*Ltanpot take upon me tof*y there are<many new 
4ftd jujadtferibed ipecies: Jt is . probable ; however that : there . are a few.;. ■ 
Jbulfaridef: to?a&miar thefe, it da neccfiaiy to have an accurate .know* 
ta^ofttfe^tta^^ .1 ftall only 

make fome few remarks upon the ant fpecies, the:iiwUitift&$;.«f whtfib . 
ovdrtm the country* and its varieties are not lefs extraordinary than ita 
numbers J The white ant, or terms, I had intended a defcription of> *' 
with an account of its deftrudive effects, but this fubjeA has lately bfeea 
fo elaborately treated by Mr # Smeathman*, who had an opportunity of 
©bferving them in Africa, that I purpofely omit it as fuperfluous* Of th* 
f critic*, the following diftindlions are the moll obvious. The great red 
antj*dted by the Bftfays u trango :" this ia about three fourths of an * 
inch long ; bites feverely, and ufually leaves its head, aa a bee its fting*. . 
in t^e wound : it is found moffly on trees and buihes, and forms ita . . 
neft* by fattening together, with a glutinous matter, a collection of the ^ 
leaves ^of a bough, as they grow. The cdtnmon red ant^ ref^onbHag out \ 
The mt*t#* red ant, much fmailer than the former* Thenr r 
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are alfo, the larg* black ant, not equal in fize to the crango, hot with a 
head of extraordinary bulk; the common black Mjf^ z$f\jfa$MWtA bimk 
ant. Thefe I fay are the moft ftriking difcriminations ; but the claflfes 
are in f aft, by rftany times more numerous, not only in the various gra- 
dations of fize, but in a circumftance which 1 do not recolleft tb have 
been attended to by any naturalift; and that is, the difference with 
which they affed the tafte* when put into <&fe mouth; which often x>ap. ' 
pens without defign, and gave me the firft eccafion of noeieing-tlife 
Angular mark of variety. Some are hot and acrid, fotfcc bitter, arid 
<fome four as verjuice. Perhaps this will bt attributed • to the dficoei*: 
kinds of food they have accidentally devoured; bu* d- qeypr fpupd;«ie 
which tafted fweet, though I have caught them in the faft of robbing a 
fugar or honey pot. Each fpecies of ant is a declared enemy of the other, 
. and never fuffers a divided empire- Where one party. c#e<$$ ^ jfoCtle- 
mwt, the other is expelled; and in general they are powerful in 'pro- 
portion to their bulk; except the white ant, which is beaten fn>m t£e 
field by others of inferior fize ; and for this reafon if is a common $*p*- 
dient to ftrew fugar on the floor of a warehoufe 9 in order to allure the for- 
mica to the fpot, who do not fail to combat andovercotue the ravaging, 
♦but unwarlike termites. 
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: Pro<fu£tions of the ijland considered at articles of commerce.. Peft* 
per trade. Cultivation of pepper* Camphire. Benjamin* , Grfr 

vv r - - ■ - " . " " ' 

\^/F thofe produAigns of Sumatra, which are regarded as articles of Pepper, 
congnerce, the moft important and mod abundant is Pepper. This h 
the objettof the Eaft India company's trade thither, and this alone they 
feeepexclufively in their own hands ; their fervants, and merchants undef* 
their ptotedion, being free to deal in every other commodity the countfy 
affords* 

Many of the chief inhabitants in different parts of the ifland, havings ^¥ >K ^ mt 
as (hall be elfeivhere related more particularly, invited the Englilhto 
ffrrm fettlements in their rrfpeftive diftrids, fa&ories were accordingly 
♦ftabllfhed, and a permanency and regularity thus given to the trade, 
Vhich was very uncertain whiift it depended upon * the fuccefs of occa- 
ftcmal .voyages 4*> the todKi difappointments -enfuing not only from fai- 
lure of adequate quantities of pepper to furnifh cargoes when required, 
but alio from the caprices an{l chicanery of the princes or chiefs with 
whom the difpofal of it lay. Thefe inconveniences were obviated when 
the agents of the company were enabled, by their residence on the fpot, to 
infpeft the ftate of the plantations, fecure the collection of the produce,, 
and make an eftimate of the tonnage oeceflary to tranfmit it to Europe* 

In order to bind the native chiefs to the obfervance of their original 
procpifes and profeffions, and to eftabliflx a plaufible claim in oppofitioa 
to the attempts of rival European powers to interfere in the trade of the 
country, Contracts, attended with much form and folemnity, were en* 
teredinto with the former; by which they engaged to oblige all their 
i&penaants to cultivate pepper, and to fecure to us the exclufive pur? 
chafe of k j m fttun for which theg «*e to be protected from their 
l enemies, 
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enemies, fupported in the rights of fovereignty, and to be paid a certain 
aij^wancc^jorcofton^ott tfce pcodufce of their tefffoftufo femtorib/ 

The price for many years paid for the pepper t was tea SpaniflL Dol- 
lars, or fifty (hillings per bahar of five hundred weight. By a late refo- 
lution of the Company, with a view to the encouragement of the pkttv- 
, ters, it has been incrcafed to fifteen ddflarr. The cuftoms *r doty to the 
chiefs, varying in dUftrfentdiftrteft according to fpfcfcifie agreements, 
may be reckoned on an average, at one dollar and an half »pcr bah ar. This 
fay pfjce at which the natives fubmit to cultivate pepper for us, ane! 
•Which does not produce annuaHy, to-each man, mare than *ejght dollars, 
according to the old rate of purchafe ; and the complete: monopoly wer 
hav^ obtained of it, from Moco Moco northward, to Flat Point fouth- 
. ward ; as well as the quiet and peaceable demeanotef gjh& people under 
. foch reft* kEtions, is doubtlefs in a principal degreehowistg' to the pecu* 
Kar manner in which diis part of the inland is* cut off Jfeon> all 
communicator! with Grangers, (who might mfpitf* the p&pte with* 
Ideas <rf profit and of fefiffance) by the futfs which r ago along ttafbueh* 
vtc& coaft, and almoft block* up the rivers. The, general wa&t of an- 
chorage too, for Jfo many leagues to tbe notfhwapd rfdto&pfe* «£ Stfuda, 
has in all ages deterred t;h» Chtaefe au4 <*fcpr eafl^f^i^antfcrfrom 
Attempting to eftaWift an ihtercWucfe th&xnpft h^ve,fr*eB «nen#e^ with 
imminent rifc to. Un&ilful navigators* ^nfttrt&f! tf^fft|ndjfc4»be * 
tradition among thofc who border kw th^ft^^lkft^ that it) jf not many 
hundred ye*?s fue* thefc;,pam 1*s*jh*^ 

of thei$ flefitfnfca* derived frop th^'gipKim < in^4^<^nCr^ 1 Htrj|US.)t 
.^{mv^t^t^flfe^ttatai^ pbfli^oi^frhitfi % w *Jfc P%*fQ!l*flH#MP 
the greateft dettfment to our trade, aipin fad advjnt^s^ \«hi^h/ijt to 
£* great meafur* #Wf irfra **#eiice. Ii>> the< rfortH»rn comtsrit^of &c 

* Bcaulieiip whoyifiud Sumatra ia, it>*, aad took mucb pains to acquire aatkentic informa* % 
,^W c (Xy?«Hit^i(r/otithcrn|>art of tht *U?t£4fw* MreV bloody iilhittinh^?ed^ ft* fctM^h 
. tHfi wif dft|okft wt **my ttui'i yte il lh<^(lt(<)tflat^i«^rfMtt tfe fftbj#ttj» *t 
% Mataji, x>f whom a* made his <0q*tf«f * tmi ppra kteiMe Yatimkafoi Am m widt tkfc 
foutfawnpcppU. 
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Wand, where the people are numerous and their ports good, they are 
found to<be independent aifo, and refufe to cultivate plantations, tipon 
any other terms, than thofe on which they can difpofe of the produce 
of them to private traders. 

The pepper-plant being Scientifically arranged in our catalogues, and Pepper Plant. 
accurately defetribed by good writers, it is almoft unneceffary for me to 
ftp, tliat it is a Vihe, or creeping plant, with a ligneous ftalk, and dark 
green leaves, heart ihaped, pointed, not poignant to the tafte, and having 
but Httle or no fmell. The bloflbm is fmall and white, and the fruit 
hang* in bunches refembting thofe of the currant-tree, but longer and 
fefs pliant* It is four or five months in coming to maturity. The ber- 
ries are at firft green, turning to a bright red when ripe and in perfection, 
and fooivfrtl off, if not gathered in proper time. As the whole clutter 
does not ripell at once, part of the berries would be loft in waiting for 
the* latter - WieA : it is therefore neceffary to pluck the bunch, as foon as 
ir*'fifft berries ripen ; and k is even ufual to gather them green, when 
Ihey attain W-tbeir full growth. Small ba&ets flung over the ihoulder, 
aftd a triangular ladder are ufed in collecting the fruit ; which, when 
gathered, ttfjrfead but upon mats, or fmootb fpots of dean, hard ground, 
without * lie g&Uxtelh It thete foon dries, and loofes its color, becoming 
black and Ihrivetted, as we fee it in Europe. That which is gathered 
at a proper age/ititi fcrivel Waft : If plucked too foon, before the berry 
bat acquired the due degree of hardncft, k will in a fcoit time, by re- 
moval from place to place, become mere duft. When fpread to dry, 
h uiidergoes^a kind of winnowing, to tender it perfe&ly clean. As 
tiiete r will RSfl, however, be light pepper among it, the planter being 
Willing to tftrow a#ay as Kttle as poffible, it muft again be garbled at the 
fcale, by taaebihefe for that purpofe. A common trial of its goodnefs, 
is by rubbing it hard between both hands : if this produces little or no 
effeft on it, the, p?pper is found ; but if it fjas been gathered toe young, 
orkis'taenlufiM ** Jio too long upon the earth, in moift weather, 
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a great part of it will be reduced to duft. Pepper which hat fallen to : 
the ground over-ripe, and been gathered from thence, will be known by 
being deprived of its outer coat. It is in this date, an inferior, kind of 

white pepper. 

Cultivation of In the cuVtivatiQn of pepper,- the firft circumftancc that claims afc» 
Fl * tention, and on which indeed the whole depends, is the choice of pro- 

per ground. The experiments hitherto made by Europeans have not 
been fufficiently accurate, to determine the particular foil that fait* it 
bed ; but it appears to thrive with nearly equal vigor in all the different 
hinds between the two extremes ; offand, which prevails through the 
low country near the fea coaft, and of the barren, yellow day* of which 
is formed the greater part of the rifing grounds, as they approach the 
hills. The latter indeed, at greater or left depth* conftttutts generally 
the bafis even of the beft foils ; but when covered by a coat of mould, 
not left than a foot deep, it is fufficiently fertile for every purpofe of 
this cultivation. The level ground, along the banks o£ rivers, if not for 
low as to be flooded by the frefbes, or even then, if the water does not 
remain upon it above a day, affords in general the moft eligible fpotf, 
both in point of fertility, and the convenience of water carriage for the 
produce. Declivities, unlefs very gently are to be avoided; as the 
mould, loofened by culture, is liable in fuph 4tfuations, to be fwept away 
by the heavy rains* Eyen plains, howcyer t [Wjben cove^d by Jong grafs 
only, will not be found to anijver, without, tjie aififtance of the plough, 
and of manure ; their long expofure to the fun, exhaufting the (qurce of 
their fertility* .How far the produce in .general night be, ene*eifed> ,by 
the intrQdudlion of thefe improvements in agriculture* I cannot fake upoa 
me to fay, but I /ear, that from the qa;ur*i jpjtafcntf: of the people, 
and their averfenefsftom. th? byikiefs of pepp^tTplaa^ngb ojying in great 
meafurcto theiinali returns it yields them* tb*y HjiH oev?; be prevailed 
wpon to tab*, more pains with it than they noi? dp, „ Tfce pjanjec, there- 
fore, depending rnaorejupan the natural ^^Jity o^thc^foU, thfinpn any 
improvement it /may receive from ; his labor, will find none to fuit 
•his purpofe better than that covered with old woods; whofe rotting 
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trunks, and felling leaves, infure to him a degree of fertility, fuperiar 
to any; that is likely to be given to other ground, by a people, with 
whom ^agticulture is in its infancy. Such fpots are generally chofen by 
the induftrious among them for their laddaugs (paddee or rice planta- 
tions) ; and though the labor that attends them is .confiderable, and it 
may be prefumed that their fertility can fcarcely be fo foon exhaufted, 
it is very feldwn that they feek from the fame ground* a fecond crop of 
grain. Allured by the certainty of abundant produce from a virgin foil, 
qpd having land for the naoft part it will, they renew their labor annu* 
ally, and defert the plantations of the preceding year. Such deferted 
plantations, however, are often favorable for pepper gardens ; and young 
Woods, of even three or four yeai* growth (balookar), frequently cover 
ground of this natuie, equal to any that is to be met with. Upon the 
whole* where variety' of fruations admits of choice, the preference is to 
be given, to level ground; moderately elevated; covered with woods 
as near as may be to the banks of rivers or rivulets ; and the furface of 
whofe foil is a dark mould of proper depth. This is to be cleared as for 
a* laddang; the underwood being : firft cut down, and left fome days to * 
wither, before th$ larger, trees are felled. When completely dry, and 
after fame continuance, of fair weather, the whole is burned; and if ef- 
fectually idone* little is. wanting to render the (pot as clear as is requifite. 

The. garden ground; is then marked out, in regular fquares of fix feet, 
or five Malay ^ovits, the intended difitnee of the plants, of which there 
are ufually a, thotffcnd in each garden. The next bufinefs is to plant 
tho*bi*tsr*e*s. Thefc are to fcrve as props to the pepper*vines, (as 
the Romans planted elms for their grapes) and are cuttings of a tree of 
that name, put in the groumd feveral months before the pepper, that the 
Jhoot may be ftxong enough to. fupport the plant, when it comes to twine 
jroundk. Sometimes the chinkareens are chofen fix feet bog, and the 
vine is then planted the fame feafon, or as foon as the farmer is iuppofed 
-tohavctaken root : but the principal. objection* to this^netbo^are, that 
,in fuch ftate, they are very liable to fail, and require rqpewal* • to dip 
prejudice of the garden ; that their flioots are not fo vigorous 43 thofe of 
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the ihort cuttings ; and that they frequently grow crooked. Th£ cifc 




flower) though fmooth, to the prickly, (bearing a white) becauf? thcele- 
phant, which often proves deftfuetive to the gardens, avpids die foijme^ 
on account of its difagreeable tafte, though it is not deterred by the fpincs^ 
from devouring the other Tpecies. Thcfe, however, are 'more generally 

faufe. k " '!*"'. K « . 

When the chinkareen lias been fome months planted, tWmoft promt^ 
fing, perpendicular fhoot, is to be reserved for growth, and t^e reft t<* 
be lopped off; and when it has attained to the height of two, or at rp<>ft 
two fathoms and a half, it is to be headed or topped ; no- further heiehfi 
being required, * f 

It has\>een often doubted, whether the growth and produce of- the 
pepper-vine, is not confiderably injured by the chinkareen, which mu/| 
rob it of its' propfcr noutilhment, by exhauftfng the earth. On thij^ 
principle, the vine, in' other of the eaffern iflands, and particularly gf 
Borneo Proper, h fupported by poles that do not vegetate, as are hops m 
England. °Yet it is by no means clear to me, that the Sumatran method 
is fo difadvantageous as it may feem. By reafon of the pepper vine 
lafling many years, whilft the poles, expofed to the fuq and rain, *nd 
loaded wfth "i cbhfiderable weight, cannot be^ftppofed to Iaft above 
two feafons J 'theft muft be'a frequent Ihifting, wKich, notwithstanding 
thfe utmbft cafc, muft tear the plants, and often deftroy them* Befides* 
It may pefhajft \te thfe cafe, that the flielter from the violent rafs of the 
fun, 'afTohfttFby* th^'titWhes' of the chinkareen,- to tlw plants, audi 
which, i dtiHSg li tfte ) dr^ 'monfoon, is of the utmbft confequence, may 
go near to counterbalance the injury occasioned by their roots : not to in*- 
fill on the opinion of a celebrated writer j that trees, a&ing as* fiphona^ 
derive from the W* and tranfmit to«the earth, as. much of the principfc 
■ " ' of 
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of vegetation, as is expended in ^ejr n noiuri^mwt. .. I bej^tve it if not qb-t 
ferved, ^atmrpuijdjj covered^w^ Iprge trees pr other garpnpiab, UmuchV 
tmpoverHhed fy them^whic^ pej^s^m^y;^oply : ;h^ tter9£i*witkw^ 
Duals. Of this however I do not pretend to judge, . , „ P , ., 

The chbk^ceeos are planted one^ fathyjm,^ on$ fethj^fc jand «quwtp^; 
blunder, that they may* not impede ea,ch other's growth, ,pr Jk?ep 
foomucfi 01 the air from the vines. 1 The boughs are carefully lop* 
ftom th£ Item, and* the top cut in fuch a manner, as to make it-\ex- : 
pand itfelf, for the purpofe of more effe&ually fliading the garden. 
The prpper feafon for, lopping^ them, is during the rainy months^jor 
Novcnit^r, fc ^)ecember, knd January, which, bciide the view to. their* 
footing iortti again tdtoards the dry feafon, prevents the plants frpmj 
being injurfcclby tH^ dropping from the branches. Great a&diuUy fo 
required or the planters, to keep the gardens from being overrun wixfc 
weeds and fhrubs, which would foon choke the plants. Thefe they re- 
move with the^rvwf (bill^ and hoe ; taking care not to injure the rooty 
of the pepper : yet, in the hot months of June, July, and Auguft,.they 
fuffer the ground to remain covered with lallang (long grafs), as it con-^ 
tributes to mitigate the effefts of the violent heat upon the earth, and 
preferves the dews, that at this time fall copioufly, a longer tune on the 
ground ; which tends much to encourage the growth of ,thje young viae*-, 
ami thofe newly turned down. .\ , 

The plants of the pepper are moft commonly taken from, the iheotfl 

that run along the earth, from the foot of an oW jriner-and 9$ thtfcji 

from almoft every knot or joint, ftrike roots ii>co tip ground, and 4(hoo% 

up perpendicularly, a fingle joint, in this ftats^is * fqffitientr plant for 

propagation. It requires at firft forge littje afSftapcf^.^tr^ fc*fl> fftfl 

chinkareen 1 ; t>ut it. will foon fecure its f hpld, r b¥ n thc.fipisitliat ipn$4- 

from the joihts ot its Hem and branches*., . if ^ -nnEfcrfi rturcn otK "* o* 

. . 4. ■ .. ^ r. --il-p ?Ht ' f *t 
Two vines are generally planted to one chinkareen^ Thf(eai£ Jbffcreg 

to grow for three years, with only a little occaiional attention; by 

which 
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which 49ie*H*y attain, ,a«£0*ding as.<£e foil is .fcgrtijc, the height of 
eight ta twelvc.foec, and b*gin to fk«w t their fruits .Then t^ie operation 
of turning d<r$n % i* perforated i for whi^ mp4er?te.rajny father is ne-; 
ceffary. They are cut off about thjre? feet/fropi the groung, *nd being 
loofened from the prop, are bent into the earth, in fuch a manner, that 
the upper end of the remainiag ftc» fet»rn> to.tlfce ropts, iy»|g horizon- 
tally, and forming a kind of circle. . Tbfc, by laying, as it.wer^.a ne* 
foundation, is fijppofed to give freih vigor to the.pUftts,. artji they bear 
plentifully the enfuing feafon; whereas, if permitted to run up in tfie 
natural way, they would exhauft themfelv^s ip. leaves, and produce, but 
little fruit* The garden ihould be turned down at, the J fptfon when 
the ciufters begin to ripen ; and there is faid to be a great flicety in hit- 
ting the e*a& time; for if it be done too fgon, the yines fofli^times d^ 
?pt bear for three years afterwards, lifce frefli plants ; and on thf otfcer 
band alfo, ,tfc produce is retarded, when they omit to turn them down 
till after the fruifis gathered ; which, avarice of prefent, at the expence 
pf future advantage 9 fometunes inclines them to. It is not very material 
Ijow many items the vine may have, in its firft growth, but after turn* 
ing down, two only, (or, if very ftrong, one) mud be fuifered to rife, 
and cling to the chinkareen : more are fuperfluous, and only weaken 
the whole* Thefurphis number may however be advagtageouily ufed, 
by being cut off at the root, on turning down, and trtnfpto£ed either 
to the chinkareens, whofe vines have failed, or lo others, encr^fing the 
garden. With thefe off-fets, whole gardens may be at once planted, and ' 
the flem thus removed will bear as doon, or jieady ib r as that from, wljich 
it has been taken. The chinkareen intended to reqeive. them, muft, of 
coijrfe^ |t be proportionably target Where the plants or o&fcts of this 
Jynd^caljed fak >angore) 9 e*n be procprcd in plenty, from .gardens that 
are t^rn^ig down, they. are fometimes planted of the full fi$e, two fa- 
choms ; Jjy jvhich means, fruit may be obtained, at fartbeft,.by the fe- 
cond feafon. The luxuriant fide-fboots from the vines are. to fee plucked 
off; as well as thofe that creep along the ground, unlefs where they may 
jbe rtf^iffidfot plapts ; and if the head of the vine becomes too bufliy, it 

.muft^p^ie^ftway. ,.;.:♦ «,,<-- 
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' Befides the method already defcribed, of turning down yincs* the plan- 
ters JTome&mes priflJfc the following. The original ^rlne when cut 
dibrt, is notbdnt irfto the earth, but two or three of the beft ihoots from 
it are turnefl dfown, and let to fpring up at feme diftance t being ftili 
brought back, and trained to the fame chinkareen. By this means the 
nourifhment is collected from a more extenfive circuit of earth. Some- 
times the gardens are ftrffered to grow without turning down at all - ; 
tut as the produce Js fuppofed to* be confidetably iftjtjred by the w 
gledt, and doubtlefs with reafon, the contrary is enjoined by the ftrideft 

orders. 

*■ ' • i 

When the vhei originally planted to any of the chinkareens* are oh- 
fetved to fail or rriife ; inftead of replacing them with newrplaotft, they 
frequently conduft one of the ihoots, or fuckers, fronp a neighbouring 
vine,* to the fpot, through a trench made in the ground* and there fuffer 
It to rife up anew ; often at the diftance of twelve or fdtartnen feet from 
the parent ftock. ■ •• ... 

* * • • . . 

Thai pradfee of turning down the vines, which appears very fibular, 
and certainly contributes to the duration, as well as ftrength of the plant, 
*jret probably may. amount tanothing more thaaa &bftityte.fpr tranlplan- 
tferien* Th* people of Europe ob&jcnag^ tjiat plants, often fail to 
thrive* "whea. permitted to grow up in the fame beds where they were fir ft 
{fee, fourtdk expedieptto remove them* at a certain period of fjieir growth, 
tfc fteftt jkuatieos. Tfrq JJumatrans observing the fame failure, in the 
firft cafe) had iwourfe^pearJy the iame .alternative* but effected it in a 
^ifere»t,4M»4fi€ifl|apamore. advantageous mode. It fhould be remarked, 
^t^enn^s^Mve.bepn.inade to propqgWjfr thej>epp?r by cuttings, or 
teycrv.xalled 4wrr**g»\ W%ad of the. ufyal method ; which at firft 
Itemed tQJproaufe g*cat.fuficef*; but it< was found that thefe did not con- 
tkiae to <b**r»f<» an ecjuaj number pf. yews ; which was a powerful at- 
gtimegt fodtfftJttfruing; the experiment* 

" '- - .'•, . . ;. '■ ." The 
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- The vines, as .has been pbferved, generally begin to bear in three ye»» 
from the time of planting ; but their produce is retarded for one, or per- 
haps two years, by the procefs of turning them down. This afterwards 
Continues to encreafe, till the feventh or eighth year, when the garden 
isefteemfed in prime; and that ftate it maintains, according to the good- 
•nefc of the foil, for one, two, or three years, when it gradually declines, 
till it grows tooold to bear. Fruit has been gathered from fome at the 
age of twenty years ; but fuch inftances are very uncommon. 

A man and woman, if induftrious, may with eafe look after a garden 
of a thoufand vines ; betides railing paddee fufficient for their fubfift- 
ence : or one hard working man can perform it In order to lighten 
the taflt, a crop of grain is commonly, and may without detriment, be 
raifed from the garden ground in the firft feafon. When cleared* juft 
before they fow the paddee, the fhort chinkareens are to be planted ; and 
when it is reaped, and the' halm of it cleared away, thefe are of proper 
age to receive the vines. By thus uniting the objects of his culture, 
the planter may have a garden formed, without any other (for a fea- 
fon) than the ufual labor neceflary for raifing pcovifion for his family. 

The pepper gardens are planted in even rows, running parallel and at 
right angles with each other* Their appearance is very beautiful, and ten- 
dered more (hiking by the contrail they exhibit to the wild fcenes of nature 
which furround them. In highly cultivated countries, fuch as England, 
where landed property is all lined out, and bounded and interfered with 
walls and hedges, we endeavor to give our gardens and pleafore grounds, 
the charm of variety and novelty, by imitating the wildnefles of nature, 
in ftudied irregularities. Winding walks, hanging woods, craggy 
rocks, falls of water, are all looked upon as improvements ; and the 
ftately avenues, the canals, and lawns of our ancestors, which afforded 
the T>eauty of contrail, in ruder times, are now exploded. This 
difference of tafte is not merely tlie effect of caprice, nor entirely of re- 
finement, but refults from the change of circumftances. A man who 
flxould attempt to exhibit on Sumatra, the modern, or irregular ftyle of 

laying 
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tying out grounds, would attract but little attention, as the unimproved 
fcenes adjoining on every fide, would probably eclipfe his labors. 
Could he, on the contrary, raife up, amidft thefe magnificent wilds, 
one of the antiquated parterres, with its canals and fountains, whofe 
fymmetry he has learned to defpife 5 his work would produce admiration 
and delight. A pepper garden cultivated in England, would not, in 
point of external appearance, be confidered as an objed: of extraordi- 
nary beauty, and would be particularly found fault with for its unifor- 
mity ; yet, in Sumatra, I never entered one, after travelling many miles, 
as is ufually the cafe, through the woods, that I did not find myfelf af- 
fefted with a ftrong fenfation of pleafure. Perhaps the fimple view of 
human induftry, Co fcantily prefented in that ifland, might contribute to 
this pleafure, by awakening thofe focial feelings that nature has in fpired 
us with, and which make our breaffs glow on the perception of whatever 
indicates the Aappinefs of our fellow creatures. 

, Once in every year, a furvey of all the pepper plantations is taken 
by the Company's European fervants, refidentat the various fettlements, 
in the neighbourhood of which that article is cultivated, the number 
of vines in each particular garden is counted j accurate obfervation is 
made of its (late and condition ; orders are given, where neceffary, for 
further care, for completion of ftipulated quantity, renewals, changes 
of fituation for better foil ; and rewards and punifhments are diftributed 
to the planters, as they appear, from the degree of their induftry or re- 
miflhefs, deferving of either. . Memorandums of all thefe are noted in 
the furvey ^book, which, befide giving pfefent information to the chief, 
and to the governor and council, to whom a copy is tranfmitted, ferves 
as a guide and* check for the furvey of the fucceeding ye^r. An ab- 
ftrad of the form of the book is as follows. It is divided into fundry 
columns, containing the name of the village ; the names of the planters ; 
the number of chinkareens planted ; the number of vines juft planted ; 
of youngs vines* not in a bearing ftate, three clafles or years ; of 
young vines in a bearing ftate, three clafles •, of vines in prime j 
of thofe on decline ; of thofe that are old, but ftill produftive ; 
th6 toti^h number j and laftly the quantity of pepper received 
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duf ing the year. A fpace is left for occafional remarks, and at the con- 
cltffion is fubjoined a comparifon of the totals of each column, for the 
wbolfe diftrift or rcfidency, with thofe of the preceding year. This 
bufinefs, the reader will perceive to be attended with considerable 
trouble, exclufive of the actual fatigue of the furveys, which- f nam the 
nature of the country, muft neceflarily be performed on fooVin a 
climate not very favorable to fuch excurfions. The journeys ta few 
places can be performed in lefs than a month, and often require ft much 
longer time. 

. The inhabitants, by the original tontra&s of the head men with t^e 
company, are obliged to plant a certain number of vines ; each family one 
thoufand* and each young unmarried man, five hundred} and in order 
to keep up the fucceffion of produce, fo foon as their gardens attaia $o 
their prime ftate, they are ordered to prepare others, that they n>ay begin to 
bear «q the old ones fall off; but as this can feldom be enforced, $Ui 
the decline becomes evident, and as young gardens are liable ta various 
accidents, which older ones are exempt from, the fucceffion is rendered 
incomplete, and the confequence is, that the annual produce of each 
difttid fluctuates, and is greater or lefs, in the proportion of the (^en- 
tity of bearing vines to t^e whole number. To enter minutely into the 
detail of this bufinefs, will not afford much information or entertain- 
ment to the generality of readers, who will however be fur prized to hear 
that pepper planting, though fcarcely an art, fo little fkill appears to 
be employed in its cultivation, is nevertheless a very abftrufe feience. 
The profoundefl: inveftigations of very able heads have been bellowed on . 
this fubjedfc, which took their rife from the cenfures naturally exprefled 
by the Directors at home to the Servants abroad,, for a fuppofed mif- 
management, when the inveftment, as it is termed, of pepper, decreas- 
ed fn comparifon with preceding years, and which the unfavorable- 
nefs dffeaforis' dtJ not by any means account for fatisfadtority. • To ob- 
TiatefticK charges, it Ibecame neceflary for the genden\cit who fiiperin- 
tended the bufinefs, to pay attention to, and explain the efficient caufes 
which unavoidably occasioned this fluctuation, and to eftablifli general 

principle* 
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principles of calculation, by which to determine at any time, the pro- 
bable future produce of the different refidencies. Thefe wilt depend 
upon a knowledge of the medium produce of a determinate number of 
vines, and the medium number to which .this produce is to be applied ; 
both of which are to be afcertained only from a comprehenfive view of 
the fubjedj and a nice difcrimination. Nothing general can be deter- 
mined from detached inftances. It is not the produce of one particular 
plantation in one particular ftage of bearing, and in one particular fea- 
ion ; but the mean produce of all the various clafles of bearing vines 
colle&ively, drawn from the experience of feveral years, that can alone be 
depended on in calculations of this nature. So in regard to the medium 
number of vines prefumed to exift at any refidency in a future year, to 
- which the medium produce of a certain number, one thoufand for inftance, 
is to be applied, the quantity of young vines of the firft, fecond and third 
year, muft not be indifcriminately advanced, in their whole extent, to 
the next annual ftage, but a judicious allowance, founded on experience, 
muft be made, for the accidents to which, in fpite of a refident's utmoft 
care, they will be expofed. Some are loft by negleft or death of 
the owner ; fome arc deftroyed by inundations, others by elephants and 
wild buffalos, and fome by unfavorable feafons* and from thefe ieverai 
confiderations, the number of vines will ever be found confiderably 
decreafed, by the time they have arrived at a bearing ftate. Another im- 
portant object of confideration, in thefe matters, is the comparative 
ftate of a refidency at any particular period, with what may be juftly 
confidered as its medium ftate. There mud exift a determinate propor- 
tion between any number of bearing vines, and fuch a number of young 
as are neceflary to replace them when they go off and keep up a regular 
fucceffion. This will depend in general upon the length of time before 
they reach a bearing ftate, and during which they afterwards continue & 
it. If this certain proportion happens at any time to be; difturbqd, th? 
produce muft become irregular. Thus, if at any period, the number of 
bearing vines ihall be found to exceed their juft proportion to tjie total, 
number, the produce, at fuch period, is to be confide^d as.^bove tfc, 
mean, and a fubfequent decreafe may be wkh certainty predi&cd, and 
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via verfd. If then this proportion can be known, and the ft ate of po- 
pulation in a refidency afcertained, it becomes eafy to determine the true 
medium number of bearing vines in that refidency. 

There are, agreeably to the form of the furvey book, eleven (hge* 
or claffes of vines, each advanced one year. Of thefe clafies, fix are 
bearing, and five young. If therefore the gardens were not liable -to 
accidents, but pafled on from column to column utvdimmHhed, the true 
proportion of the bearing vines to the yobng would be as fix to fivt; 
or to the total, as fix to eleven. But the various contingencies abort 
hinted at, muft tend to reduce this proportion j while on the other hawk 
if any of the gardens ihould continue longer than is neeeflarjr to pais 
through all the ftages on the furvey book, orfliould remain more than 
one year in a prime ftatc, thefe circumftances would tend to increafe the 
proportion* What then b the true medium proportion, can only be 
determined from experience, and by comparing the ftate of a refidency 
at various fqeceffive' periods. In order to afcertaiii this point, a very in- 
genious gentleman, and able fervant of the Eaft India Company*, to 
whom I am indebted for the mod part of what I have laid before the 
reader on this fubjeft, drew out, in the year 1777, a general compa- 
rative view of Manna refidency, from the furveys of twelve years, an- 
nexing the produce of each year. From the ftatement it appeared, 
that the proportion of the bearing vines to the whole number, in that 
diftrift, was no more than 5,1 to n, f inftead of 6 to ir, which would 
be the proportion if not reduced by accidents ; and further, that when 
the whole produce of the twelve years was diffufed over the whole num- 
ber of bearing vines during that period, the produce of one thoufand 
vines came out to be four hundred and fifty three pounds, which mud 
therefore be cftimated as the medium produce of that refidency. The 
fame principle of calculation being applied to the other refidencies > it 
appealed, that the mean annual produce of one thoufand vines, in ajU 
die various ftages of bearing, taken collectively throughout the country, 
deduced from the experience of twelve years, was four hundred and 

" . ♦ Mr, Johft,Cij£p, 
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four pounds, ft likewife became evident from the itatements drawn out ■ 
b)r 'that gentlfemrin, that the medtbm annua] produc* of the compiiif%* 
lettiimetits on the weflr ebaft of Sumatra, ought to be eftimated atlfwfflW' 
h'utidred tons, : of fixtcen hundred weight ; which t& Corroborated- by! an .' 
average of the aftuaf receipts for any confiderable number of years. ' * 

% 'fftusmucfi ^W be : fufKtkerit tb give the reader an Idea of jiepper 
planting, as a^eietice.' How^ftri in a commercial light, thh produttr 
afrfWertf theCoirrpany'Sf vidws in tuppo'tring the fetflemenfe,' is 'ftirrfgrt 
frotfi my ptirpiofe to dHfcfcft,' though it is a'ftrtged: 6n which not a fetle 
m^lrtf be'ikkl. 1 # "It is'tihfe irffibVy -of thdTfland, aitd its inhabitants, and 
n6t of theEtTrbpeanintferefts, that' I attempt to lay before the public. rx 

'The^naWves 1 dfiftmjguffi three fpecies of pepperi whfidi afe : ca!Wtr 
ar ffiffe»enf pfeerfs by different rtarries. At Laye, ih th* Aejang tffitaiKtyi 
tfce^ rtrm thttfn'/tfdb Ctftwj^r, lado Manna, and &<& JarhBbej frtim' ! the 
p3ttt* when* Tach&ft ^ ftippofed to prevail, orfroHt whence' ti wad 1 fltfff 
brought fe ; tfecrm; T*he lado Cawoor, or Lampoon pepper, is the ftf orfg- 
e# plant; and 1 tear* the largtfft leaf 'and fruit; its flower % cbmHi£ to 
perfe&ion than the fecoud, but of much longfer duratrAn. The leaf 'aritf 
fruit of lado Manna are fomewhat finaller, and it has this peculiarity,, 
that it bears foon and in large quantities, but feldom paffes the third or 
fourth years 'drop. Iflie Jambee, which has defervedl'y fallen into : grfcat 
cfifrepute, is cif the ftrialfett leaf and ftuit, Ireryftort! litt*d, J and^not 
without difficulty trainfecPto the chfniareen: fivfome places to tfce foutlw ' 
ward they diftinguMr t#d kihds 6hly;laA> Soothot arid It&bJdm&eAr 
Lado fbthot and 1 lado dngere are not (Min&ions • of* fpecies-;' tfie forttter ' 
denoting the ycurtg flioots of pepper commonly planted, m opptifkion to 
the latter,- which is the ternrfor planting by flips. 

WBfte peppet is manufaafored by Gripping- flfre out^Mfc tof6<»t frdrti ' white Pepper. 
Ac tipt aft<f perfia grains. This was Yofcenttrfties fu^fl«^ift"Eu• , 
rope to havd» teen the produce of a cfifferferit pl#AV'ah(f , & jpdfleft^a* 1 
tftk* fuperfofrto tfte common fort'; oft thcr ffretigtfr df tohfchrftiea, ft ufecK 
: to 
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to fell for feme time, at the India fales, for treble the pript of the btecfct 
But it loft thb advantage as foon as it came to «be known* thtf tfcedfecret 
depended merely on the art of blanching the common pepper* For this 
purpofe it is fteeped for a certain time ; • about a fortnight ; in water, in 
pits dug for the occafion in the banks of rivers, and fometxmes in fwamps 
and ftagnant pools ; till by fwelling it burfts its tegument, from .which 
it is afterwards carefully, feparated by drying it in the fun and rubbing it 
between the. hands. It has been much disputed, and is ftill undetermined* . 
to which fort the preference ought to be gtvem The white pepper . 
has this fuperiority, that it can be made of no other than the belt and 
founded grains, taken at the propereft Hate of maturity : but on the . 
other, hand it is argued, that by being fuffered to deep the neceflary rime 
in water, its ftrength is confidently diminifhed, and that the outer hu& 
which is loft by the procefs, has a peculiar flavor drftin&.from th*t of 
the heart, and though not lb poignant, more aromatic The white pep* 
per ftands the Company in about three times the price of the black j. 
owing to the encouragement they were obliged to give the planters to iit- . 
duce them to deviate from their accuftomed track ; but having been fold 
a few years ago at an equal, and I believe one feafon at an inferior rate, 
orders were fent out for reftraining the manufacture to a very (mall 
quantity. 

Pepper Sea* The fcafon of the pepper vines bearing, as well at that of moft other 
fruits on Sumatra, is fubjeft to great irregularities, owing perhaps to the 
uncertainty of the monfbons, which are not there fo ftriflfly periodical, 
as on the weftern fide of India* Generally fpeaking, however, the pepper 
produces two crops in the year; one called the greater crop, (foofool 
augnong) about the month of September, the other called the lefler or half 
crop (booa Mb) about the month of March. Sometimes in particular 
dHbrifts, they will be employed in gathering it in fmall quantities, during 
the Whole year round % bloibms and ripe fruit appearing together on the 
fame vine ; whilft perhaps in others, the produce is that year confined 
to one crop. In Laye refidency, the principal harveft of pepper* in the . 

year 1766, was gathered between the Months of February and May, in 

•■••-■ ........ ^ 
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1^67 vaad 17 68 y about September .aodQdober; in 17789 betwee} June 

and Aoguft, tnd footbe four 1 fucceedmg yews w*%jekk>m [received earlier 

tfcdn November apd-Dgcerabtr. Long continued drought*, which iw*> 

timn happrn,' fop the vegetation of the vine*, and retard the prodytfip. 

• T}ri* was pactiqniarly experienced in tba yepr 1775, when for a period 

of rfbotit eight [raooSbs* fcartfely a ftiower of raip r feU Co m^ifta* tie 

. tarth. The wies -were deprived af their foliage ; many garden* p^iftffcd, 

4nd * general <kftcu£fcbn was cxpefted. Bub .this apparent calamity 

< itap Attenderl'wkh a cdnfequence not fonefecn, though aoaiogou? to the 

:tffiiaL'ioperatiaiisiof nature in that climate;. The natives^ wheat they 

, trtuld-forc* «. tttt^ that is backward, to produce- fruit, ftrip -it. of its 

- Uwt% b)£ JWtiitfr toeanav'the- nutritive jutebs are 'referred for that mom 

'Afttrtaac uty atod the btoflbras foon begin to fbew themfelves in afaun- 

Atnctv < lAi ttaaalar ,! efFdft .was* difplayed in the pepper! gardens, :by 

% ^trlntlah»emry«of thefeafon. The vines/ as fam 4B> the rainto began 

to' ckfeend, threw out -bioffoms in a profuflon unknown before; old 

gardens which had been unprolific for two or three years began to bear; 

ranU awor4h>^ly the atop of 1776,7 confid^rabty fuppaffed;thaao£ many 

preceding years. ..../, ...,, ./.,; 

; T\$ pepper is* moftly brought down from the country on rafts^r*f&*) 

t whfiph ar^iometimes comppfed of rough timbers, but ufually of large 

; bamboo* with, a platform of . the fame, fplit, to keep thc.^rgq dry. 

.They ate fteqred atbofh head and ftern, in the more rapid rivers, with 

.4 kind of j rudder, or fcull rather, having a broad blade, fixed in a fork 

or omjciu , Thofe who ifeeer.are obliged to exert the whole fttength of 

xher ljody> in thofe places efpecially where the fall. of water is fteep, 

and the coBcfc winding. . But the purcbafeof the fcull i? of fo great 

power, that they can move the raft bodily acrofs the river, when both 

cads are a&ed upon at the . fame time. But nptwithftanding their .great 

dgtterit£i,*aq4 th^ir judgment in,chufing tb^channeljijhqyjvs.fet^^^ 

meet with obftrodion in large trees ai\d, rocks, which* ffpq^ the vjojgo^e 

of the ftrcam, ovcrfct, fad fometimes daflb their raft, to piec<^. - 
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It fe a getieiaH f received opinion, that pepper does not fif fhin any tb* 
- mage by an immcrfion in fea water ; a cfoeumlanoe that attends per- 
haps a fourth part of the whole quantity Shipped from the ooaft. The 
ftlrf, through which k is cafrried in an open boat, catted a ftmpsn jto- 
iiere $ tenders fuch accidents unavoidable. This boat, which carries om 
: or Wo tons, being hauled up on the beach, and theft loaded, it Aoved 
•off, with a few people 1a her, by a number, cottefted for chat purpofe, 
\whfr watch tbe^pbrtunfoy of a Ml* or temporary interiniffiap of the 
fwell, A tombtngon, or country veffel, buUt to contain from ten to 
.twenty tons, lies at anchor without, to receive the cargoes from the 
(ampans. At tpany places, where the <fudbts % or mouths of the rivets, 
care toksable pra&icable, the pepper is feet opt at ontie it* the tonaboft- 
gons, over the bar ; but this, owing to the common flu^lbwoefe of die 
water, and violence of the furfs, is attended with oaafidfcrable Mfc* 
Thus the pepper- is conveyed, either to the warehoufes at the Fctidfcaqr* 
. or tt> the fhip from Europe lying there to receive ifc 

Camphire, Among the other commodities $f the tfiaod* a conspicuous j»ktfc 

belongs to the camphire. 

, This, diftinguifticd among us by the epithet of native camphife* and 

• caHe^by the Malays, Capaor Barroos, is a produftioi* forwfcfefr Sumatra, 
as Wdi as Borneo, has in aH ages been much celebrated ; the Arabians 

•'• being, at a very early period, acquainted with its virtues* Chymes 
"have entertataed opinions extremely difeordant, in- negard both* to- the 
: hdture and properties of camphire; and even at^thts day it feems td *be 
' but imperffedfcly known. Iflialt not attempt to dfceide whether it be a 
" refci or not j though the circumftance of its being foiuble in fpiritar and 

* jaot ijpt water,, would feen* to entitle it to that ctafs ; nor fhall I pretend 
to determine whether its qualities, as a medicine, are hot or cold. My 

'province is to mention fuch particulars of its hiftory as have come 
within the fcope of my own obfervation,. leaving to others to fpeculate 
upon its ufcs. 1 

The 
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The camphire tree is a native of the northern parts of the ifland only, 
growing, without cultivation, in the woods which iie near to the^fea 
coaft, and is equal in height and bulk, to the iargeft timber trees, being 
frequently found upwards of fifteen feet in circumference. The leaf is 
fmall, of a roundifh oval, ending in a long point or tail ; the fibres run* 
ning all parallel and nearly ftraight. The wood is in much efteem for 
carpenter's purpofes, being eafy to work* light, durable, and not liable 
to be injured by infeds, particularly by the combang, a fpecies of bee, 
which from its faculty of boring timber, for its nefr, is called in com- 
mon, the corf enter. 

The camphire being of a dry nature does not exfvde from the tret, 
or manifeft any appearance on the outfide. The natives, from long 
experience, know whether any is contained within, by ftriking it with 
a (lick. In that cafe, they cut it dosm and fplit it with wedges into fmall 
pieces, finding the camphire in the interftices in the ftate of a concrete 
cryftallization. Some have aflerted that it is from the old trees alone 
that this fubftance is procured, and that in the young tree it is in a 
fluid ftate, called meenia capoor, or camphire oil ; but this, I have good 
authority to pronounce a miftake. The fame kind of tree that pro- 
duces the fluid, does not produce the dry, tranfparent, and flaky fub- 
ftance, nor ever would. They are readily diftinguiihed by the natives. 
Many of the trees, however, produce neither the one nor the other. 

The native camphire is purchafed on the fpot, at the rate of fix Spaniih 
dollars the pound, or eight dollars the catty, for the bed fort ; which 
fells at the China market, for about twelve or fifteen hundred dollars 
the pecul of an hundred catties, or one hundred, thirty three pounds 
and a third. The traders diftinguifh ufually three different degrees of 
quality in it, by the names of head, belly and foot, according, to its 
purity and whitenefs, which depend upon its being more or lefs free 
from particles of the wood, and other heterogeneous matter, that mil 
with it in colled ing, after the firft large pieces are picked out. Some 
add a fourth fort, of extraordinary finenefs, of which a few pounds only 
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" are imported to Canton, in the year, and fell there at die rate of two 
thoufand dollars the pecul *. ^ 

* The Chinefe prepare, it is generally fuppoftd, a faftitious fubftance re- 
fembling this native camphire, and impregnated with its virtues, by the 
admixture of a fmall quantiry of the genuine ; which they fell to the 
I)utch for thirty or forty dollars ' the pecui, who afterwards tcfine it to 
the ftate in which we fee it In 6ur fhops, where it is fold for eight 
lhillings the pound weight. This appears an extraordinary circumftance, 
that any article could pofflbly be fo adulterated, and at the fame time 
bear the likenefs, and retain the qualities of its original, as that the 
dealers fhould be able, with profit to themfelves, to fell it again for the 
fiftieth part of the price they gave. But upon inquiry of an ingenioul 
gentleman long refident in China, I learned tfcat the Chinefe, or more 
properly, the Japan camphire, is no*a factitious fubftance, but the pure 
produce of a tree which grows in abundance in the latter country, dif- 
ferent entirely from that of Sumatra, and well known to our botaniftt 
by the name of Lauras Camphc/ra\ : that they never mix the native fort 
(as we term it) with the Japan, but purchafe the former for their own 
ufe, at the above extravagant price, from an idea, fuperftitbus proba* 
bly, of its efficacy, and export the latter, as a drug they hold in no 
eftknation. Thus, we buy the leaves of theiT tea- plant, at a high rate, 
and negleft herbs, the produce of our own foil, pofleffing perhaps equal 
virtues. It is known, that the camphire termed factitious will evaporate 
till it wholly difappears, and at all periods of its diminution, retain 
it* full ftrength ; which do not feem the properties of an adulterated or 
compounded body, Kemfer fays that it is prepared from a decoftion of 
the wood and roots of the tree, cut into fmall pieces. The native fort, 

* See Price Currents of the China Market. Camphire was purchafed on Sumatra by Beauliev, 
in iift2j at the rate of fifteen Spanifh dollars for twenty tight ounces, which ditfcn but little from, 
the modern price. 

f Specimen's of the Leaves of the Japan Camphire tree, atad fliofe of the Sumatran or Borncaft 
Camphire, ma; he feenia a plate in Vakntiui Hi/fona SimpHrtw*. Pnge^aa* Tofc»7. . . 
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though doubtlefs from its volatility it muft be fubje& to fome decreafe,* 
does not appear to lofe much in quantity from being kept, as I hav* par- 
ticular experience of. What I had of the Chinefe fort is long fince. 
evaporated. I know not what fuperiority in the materia medica, is ai« 
lowed to the capwr baroos 9 in point of efficacy : it is poffibly confiderable* 
though certainly not in the proportion of fifty to one. Perhaps it may 
tot hare had a fair trial, being rarely brought to Europe but as a curi* 
afity. 

The camphire oil before mentioned, is a valuable domeftic medicine, 
and much ufed by theJSumatjrans, in {trains, fwellings, and inflammations* 
the particles, from their extreme fubtilty, readily entering the pores. It 
is toot manufactured, undergoes no preparation, and though termed an ' 
oil, is father a liquid and volatile refin, diftilling from one -fpecies of 
the camphire tree, without any oleaginous quality. To procure it, they 
proceed in the following manner, ' They make a tranfverfe incifion into 
the .tree, to the depth of fome inches, and then cut floping downwards 
from above the notch, till they leave a flat, horizpntal fuperficies. This 
they hollow out, till it is of a capacity to receive about a quart. They* 
then put into the hollow, a bit of lighted reed, and let it remain for about 
ten minutes, which ailing as a ftimulus, draws the fluid to that part* 
In the fpace of a night, the liquor fills the receptacle prepared for it, 
and the tree continues to yield a lefler quantity, for three fucceffive 
nights, when fire muft be again applied : but on a few repetitions it is 
exhauftcd. An oil not much unlike that from the camphire, is procured 
from another tree, by the fame method. It is called meem^cayoa or wood 
oil, and is ufed to rub on timber expofed to the weather, to preferve it 
from decay ; and it is alfo boiled with the dammar to pay the bottoms of 
fliips and boats. 

Benjamin or benzoin (caminytn), called a gum, though from its fo* Benjamin, 
lubility in fpirits it would feem more properly a refin, is produced from 
a tree which grows in great abundance in the northern parts of the 
ifbod, .particularly i$ the Ratta country, and met with, though 
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carely, to the fouthward of the line, where, from natural inferiority, 
or want of ikill in collecting it, the fmall quantity produced is black and 
of little value. The tree does not grow to any considerable fize, and is. 
never ufed as timber. The feeds are round, of a brown color, and about 
the fize of a moderate bolus. The leaves are rough, crifp, inclining to 
curl at the point, and yield a very ftrong fcent, refembling that of tur- 
pentine, more than of their proper gum. In fome places, .near the fea 
coaft, the natives cultivate large plantations of it, as the quicknefs of 
its growth affords them a probability of reaping the advantage of their 
induftry, which they could fcarcely expeA from the camphire tree, and 
I believe that none of them are fo provident as to look forward to the 
benefit of pofterity. The feeds or nuts are fown in the paddee fields, 
and afterwards require no other cultivation than to clear away the Shrubs 
from about them. When the trees are grown fo big, as to have trunks 
of fix or eight inches in diameter, incifions are then made in the bark, 
from whence afterwards the gum exfudes, which is carefully pared off 
with a knife. The pureft of the gum, coming firft from the tree, is 
white, fo ft. and fragrant, and is called head benjamin, according to the 
ufual diftinftion of the qualities of drugs in India* The inferior forts, 
which, in the operation, are more or lefs mixed with the parings, and 
perhaps other juices of the tree, are darker colored, and harder ; 
particularly the foot, which is very foul. The trees will feldom bear a 
repetition of thefe incifions more than ten or twelve years. The head is 
lubdivided into Europe and India head, of which the firft is fuperior, 
and is the only fort adapted to that market : the other, wkh moil of the 
belly, goes to Arabia, the Gulph of Perfia, and fome places in India, 
where it is burned, as in the Malay iflands, to perfume the houfes, ex- 
pel troublefome infe&s, and obviate the pernicious effefts of un- 
wholefome air, or noxious exhalations* It is brought down from 
the country in tcmpangs or large cakes, covered with matting. la 
order to pack k in chefts, it is neceflary to foften with boiling water 
the coarfer forts; the head benjamin is broken into pieces, and expofed 
to the heat of the fan, which proves fufficient to run it down. The 
greateft part of the quantity, brought to England, is exported from 
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thence again to the Roman catholic countries, where it is burnt as in- 
cenfe in their religious rites. The remainder is chiefly employed in 
medicine, being much efteemed as an expectorant and flyptic, and con- 
ftitutes the bafis of that valuable balfam, diftingu'rfhed by the name of 
Turlington, whofe very falutary effe&s, particularly in the cure of green 
and other wounds, is well known to gentlemen abroad, who cannot 
always obtain affiftance from the faculty, and to which I can bear myfelf, 
the ampleft teftimony. It is alfo employed, if I am not mifinformed, 
ip the compofition of our court flicking plaifter. There is reafon to regret 
that its virtues have not been more carefully explored, as there is the 
ftrongeft preemption of its poflefimg as powerful and falubrious qualities, 
as any vegetable production in the materia medic a. I have not a doubt 
but that fome phyfician of genius, aflifted by the (kill of an ablechymift, 
will one day bring this article, as well as camphire, which has been too 
much, though not equally neglected, into the repute they feem fo emi* 
nently to deferve. There are two other fpecies of Benjamin ; the one 
diftinguiflied by the epithet of fcented (doolang) from its peculiar fra- 
grance ; and the other, a wild fort (roxemalla) of little value, and not 
confidered as an objed of commerce, \ • 

Caffia (cooltet mantes). This is a coarfe fpecies of cinnamon, well 
known in Europe, which flourilhes chiefly as well as the two foregoing 
articles, io the northern part of the ifland ; but with this difference, that 
the camphire and benjamin grow only near the coaft, whereas the caffia 
is a native of the central parts of the country. It is moftly procured 
in thofe diftridts which lie inland of Tappanooly 9 but it is alfo found in 
Moofee> where Palembang river takes its rife. The leaves are about four 
inches long, narrower than the bay, (to which tribe it belongs) anfl more 
pointed ; deep green ; fmooth furface, and plain edge. The principal 
fibres take their rife from tBe peduncle. The young leaves are moftly 
of reddiih hue. The bloflbms grow fix in number upon Header foot- 
ftalks, clofe to the bottom of the leaf. They are monopetalous, fmall, 
white, ftcllated in fix points. The ftamina are fix, with one ftyle, grow- 
ing from the germen, which Hands yp in three browpift fegments, re- 
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' fembling a Cup. The trees grow from fifty to fixty'feet high, with largfc 
^reading, horizontal braacheft, almoft as low as the earth. . IVie root i% 
faid to contain much camphire, that may be obtainfed by boiling or other 
proceffes unknown on Sumatra.. No pains is beftorted on the cultivation 
of the caffia. The bark., which is the part in ufe, is commonly taken 
fropi fuch of the trees as are a foot or eighteen inches diameter, for 
when they are younger, it \s faid to be fo thin, $s to lofe all its qualities 
very toon. The difference of foil and ikuatiofi alters conficfctfably the 
value of the batfk. Thofe pteta which g»w in *Vtghj focky foB, ham 
red (hoots, and the bark is fuparior to that which is produced m a 
moid: clay, where the ihoote are green. I have been affured by a perfefc 
of extenfive knowledge, that the caffia produced on Sumatra, is from the 
fame tree which yields the true cinnamon, arid that the apparent diffe- 
rence arifes from the lefs judicious manner of quilling it. Perhaps the 
younger and mote tender branches fliould be preferred; .perhaps the age 
of the tree, or the feafon of the year ought to be more nicely attended 
to; and laftly I have known it to be fuggefted, that the mucilaginous 
flime which adheres to. the infide of the freflx peeled riad, does, when not 
carefully wiped off, injure the flavor of the caffia, and render it inferior 
to that of the cinnamon, I am informed that it has been purchafed by 
&utch' mertfcaftts at our India fale*, where it fometimes fold to much 
Ms, and afterwards by them fhipped for -Spain, as cinnfaind*, being 
>packdd in boxes whibh had come from Ceyian with thatarticte. 

Rattans. m Rattans (rotari) furnifh annually many large cargoes, chiefly from this 

- eaftern fide- of the ifland, where the Dutch buy them to fend to Europe.; 

and the country traders, for the weftcrn parts of India. Canes alfo, of 

various kinds, are produced in the ports which open to the ftraits of 

Malacca. 

Cotton. In '-ihnftft er ery part of the country two'fptfeits of Cottfcn -are culti- 

vated,- namely, the annual fdrt Qgtjfrpim Iwbsc*um),*nd the Arab cotton 
(geffypium APbotfettm). The cotton procured from both appears to be 
of vtry good quality, and might, with encdurdgtiraenty be procured in 
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«jy qmtitkto i but i^n>tivc*i»|fefi»f«(»w $b&n I* fte$effary fafr tfyt* 
<wn domeftit manufa&urfes. The filk cotton (b^mba* ctff>a), is alfo ta 
be met with In every village. This j^ t» appearance, one of the moft 
beautiful raw materials the hand of nature \&$ preferred. Its finenefs, 
glofs, and delicate foffneft, render It, to the fight and Wuph, nfrch fu- 
perioc to the labor t>f the fijkwerm ;' but owing Ho the flwtfieff and brit? 
tlenefsof theftaple, it is efteemed unfit ft>» the feet and !<*>tti> and 13 
only applied to the unworthy purpofeof ftyftog pUlpws ; and mattrafles. 
Poffibly it has not undergone b fair trial in the hands of our ingenious 
*rtifls > and we may yet fee k converted irito a valuable manufacture/ It 
grows itt pods, froni four to: fix inches long, which butft .open when 
ripe. The feeds entirely refemble the black pepped 'but .are withput 
tafte. The/trbe if fettiarkable, from the brtncJieagrdvyiAgiont perfedly 
ftraight and horizontal, and. being always, three, forming equal angles, 
at the fame height : the diminutive {hoots HkewiTe grow flat ; and the 
fevcraL gradations of branches obferve the- fame feguj/wity to the top* 
Some travellers have called it.theutntrellajtree, but the, piece of fprair 
ture called a dumb waiter, exhibits a moreflfikihg^ pidhire of it. 

The penaag or betel nut, before mentioned* is 3 considerable article Betel Nat. 
ef traffick to the coaft of CororaaftcW & Telinga* particular)/ ffo» 
Acheefa. 

, The coffee trees are univerfally planted, but the frujt produced here Coffee. 
4s not excellent in quality, which is probably owing entirely to the want 
of fkill in the management of them. The plants are difpofed too clofe 
to each other, and are fo much overihaded by other trees, that the fun 
cannot penettate to the fruit; owing to which the juices are not well ' * 
ripened, and the berries, which become large, do not acquire a proper 
flavor. Add to this, that the berries are gathered whiift red, which is 
before they have arrived at a due degree of maturity, and which the 
Arabs always permit them to attain to, e {teeming it eflential to the good- 
nefs of the coffee. As the tree is of the fame fpecies with that culti- 
vated in Arabia, there is little doubt but with proper care, this article 
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might be produced of a quality equal, perhaps fuperior^ to that imported 
from the Weft Indies ; though probably the heavy rains on Sumatra, 
may prevent its attaining to the peffedion of the coffee of Mocha K 

Turpentine. The dammar is a fpecies of turpentine, and ufed for the fame purpofa 
to which that and pitch are applied. It is exported in large quantities 
to Bengal and elfewhere. It exfudes, or flows rather, fpontaneoufly, 
from the tree in fuch plenty, that there is no need of making incifions 
to procure it. The natives gather it in lumps from the ground, where 
it has fallen, or collect it from the fliores of bays and rivers, whither it 
has floated. It hangs from the bough of the tree which produces it, in 
large pieces, and hardening in the air it becomes brittle, and is blown 
off by the firft high wind* When a quantity of it hai fallen in the fame 
place, it appears like a rock, and thence, they fay, or more probafty 
from its hardnefs, it is called dammar tattoo 5 by which name it is di£» 
tinguifhed from (he dammar cruyen. This is another fpecies of turpen- 
tine, yielded by a tree growing in Lampoon called cruyen y the wood of 
which is white and porous. It differs from the common fort, or dammar 
battoo, in being foft and whitifh, having the confidence, and fomewhat 
the appearance of putty. It is in much eftimation for paying the bottoms 
of veffels, for which ufe, to give it firmnefs and duration, it ought to be 
mixed with fomc of the hard kind, of which it correds the. brittle- 
nefs. The natives, in common, do not boil it, but rub or fmear it on 
with their hands ; a pra&ice which is probably derived from indolence, 
unlefs, as I have been informed, that boiling it, without oil, renders it 
hard. To procure it, an incifion is made in the tree. 

Gum. There is a gum produced abundantly from a tree called Paty, which 

much refembles gum arabic, and as they belong to the fame genus of 
plants, it is not improbable that this might anfwer equally well, for 

* This obfervation on the growth of the coffee, as well as many others on the vegetable pro* 
duftions of the ifland, I am indebted for, to the letters of Mr. Charles Miller, entered on the 
Company's records at Bencoolen, 
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. every purpofe the other is applied to. There is likewife a gum which 
I have feen in fmall quantities, brought from the country, called am* 
pallou, which I believe to be gum lacca, refembling it in hardnefs and 
color. 

The forefts contain a great variety of valuable fpecies of wood, which Varittj of 
though not in general confidered by the natives as objects of trade, are wood » 
employed as fuch in other countries, and might perhaps in this be turned 
to account, if properly attended to. Ebony trees (jooar) are in the Kbwi . 
greateft plenty. Cayoo gaddees, a tree poflefling the flavor, qualities, and 
virtues of the Saffafras, but liker to the elm, than the fir, which that of 
South America is faid to refemble, grows in great abundance, and is 
ufed in medicine, as a fweetener of the blood. The fpruce pines which pine. 
£aptain Cook mentions to have met with in different iflands of the South 
Sea, particularly at that which he named the ifle of Pines, appear from 
the defcription and the plate, to be exadtly the fame with the arm 
of Sumatra, which we have been ufed to call the baftard pine, without re- 
fle&ing on the probability of its yielding the fpruce. I have before 
remarked of this tree, that it delights in a low, fandy foil, and is 
ever the firft thatjjr*bws on land relinquifhed by the fea : by what means 
propagated, I know not, unlefs the cones float on the water, and are 
driven on the beach by the tide. On the weft coaft of Sumatra, there 
are no arou trees to be met with to the fouthward of AUafc, except near 
Siggin bay, where the river is called Wye arou. Sandal wood (chcndana) y gjmda| 
alfo the celebrated eagle or aloes wood (garoo)* are the produce of « , A1 
this ifland, and have been much boafted of by the early writers ; but I 
fufpedt that they have, fince thofe days, loft much of their reputation, 
as well as the different kinds of bezoars, procured from the bodies of 
various animals, which are now fuffered to live unmolefted. For fliip- 
building there is much excellent timber, and fome which is found by 
experience to refill the worm, but the ihallownefs of the rivers and 
dangerous furfs, will ever prevent its being made ufe of for that im- 
portant purpofe. Teak (jattee), the pride of the eaftern forefts, though Teak, 
growing in abundance to the north and fouth of the ifland, at Pegij and 
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Java, is there fcarce to be met with, except where it has been recently 
planted *. This wood is in many refpedts preferable to oak, working 
more kindly, and equal, at leaft, in point" of duration; many fliips 
built of it at Bombay, continuing to fwim for fo many years, that none 
can recollcdt the period at which they were launched. Its appearance 
is ftately ; the leaves are broad and large, and yield when preffed a red 

Manchintel. juice. The rangee or manchineel, well known in the Weft Indies, is 
found here, and proves ufeful from its quality of refitting the deftru&ive- 

Iron-wood. ravages of the termes or white ant. The iron wood (cayoo tray} is from 
its extraordinary hardnefs, applicable to many ufeful purpofes. Maranti 
maracooly and murbtw, are in much eftimation for building* Camooning j 
the appearance of this tree is very beautiful, refembling in its leave* 
the larger myrtle, with a white flower. The wood, which is light- 
colpred, clofe, and finely veined, takes an exquifite polifh,. and is ufed 
for the iheaths of creefes. There is alfo a red grained fpecies inferior to 
this. Langfanni has likewife a beautiful grain* and is ufed for cabinet and 
carved work. 

The foregoing is but a very imperfedt view of the treafares of forefls» 
that feem to poflefs an inexhauftible fund of variety,, but of which it . 
muft be owned, that the greater number of the fpecies of wood, from 
their porous nature, and pronenefs to decay, are of very little value* 
and fcarcely admit of feafoning, ere they become rotten. Before I quit 
the fubjedt I cannot avoid mentioning a tree, which though of no ufc,, 
and not peculiar to the ifland, deferves, for its> extreme Angularity,, that it 
ihould not be paffed over in filence. I mean that which is, by the En- 
Banywi.twe. g lifll in t * ie We ^ of India > termed the banyan tree v by the Pbrtugueze 
arbor de- raiis, and by the Malays called jawee jawee. It pofiefies the 
uncommon property of dropping roots or fibres from certain parts of its: 

* Mr. John Marfdcn, when refident of Laye, in the year 1776, fowed foffie feed* of the Teak 
tree and distributed a quantity amongft the inhabitants of his diftii&. The former at lead thro*© 
exceedingly, as if in their natural foil. Mr. Robert Hay had a plantation of them near Ben*- 
«oolen, but the fituation feemed unfavorable. At Pegu it is faid 10 be called tecum } from whence- 
the name of ttak^ 
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boughs, which, when they touch the earth, become new ftems, and go 
on increafing to fuch an extent, that fome have ineafured in circumfer- 
ence of the branches, upwards of a thoufand feet, and have been faidto 
8ffbrd flielter to a troop of horfe. Thefe fibres, that took like ropes 
attached to the branches, when they meet with any obftru&ion in their 
defbent, conform themfelves to the fhape of the refitting body, and thus 
occafion many curious metamorphofes. I recoiled feeing them ftand 
in the perfeft lhape of a gate, long after the original pods, and croft 
piece, had decayed and difappeared ; and I have been told of their lin- 
ing the internal circumference of a large brick well, like the worm in a 
diftiller's tub ; there exhibiting the view of a tree turned infide out, the 
branches pointing to the center, inftead of growing from it. It is not 
more extraordinary in its manner of growth,-. than whimfical and fan* 
taftic in its choice of fituations. From the fide -of a wall or the top of >' 
houfe, it feems to fpring fpontaneous. Even from the fmooth periphery 
of a wooden pillar, turned and painted, I have fceo it Ihoot forth* as 
if the vegetative juices of the feafoned timber had renewed their circular 
ffon, and begun to produce leaves afrefh. I have feen it flourish in the 
center of a hollow tree, of a very different fpecies, which however ftili 
retained its verdure, its branches encompaffing thofe of the jatvee 
jawee, whilft its decayed trunk enclofed the ftem, which was vifible, 
at interfaces, from nearly the level of the plain on which they grew. 
This, in truth, appeared fo ftriking a curiofity, that I have often re* 
paired to the fpot, to contemplate the Angularity of it. How the feed, 
from which it is produced, happens to occupy ftations feemingly fo un* 
natural, is not eafily determined. Some have imagined the berries car- 
ried thither by the wind, and others, with more appearance of truth, 
by the birds •, which, cleanfing their bills where they light, or attempt 
to %ht, leave, in thofe places, the feeds, adhering by the vifcous 

• The following is an account of the dimenfions of a remarkable Banyan or Burr tree, near 
Manjec, twenty miles weft of Patna in Bengal. Diameter 363 to 375 feet. Circumference of 
fhadow at noon, 1116 feet, circumference of the feveral ftems, in number fifty or fatty, 9*1 feet. 
Under this tree fat a naked Fakir, who had occupied that fituation for twenty five years 5 but he 
did not continue there the whole year through, for his vow obliged him to lie, during the four 
cold months, up to his neck in the waters of the river Ganges. 
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matter which (unrounds them. However this be, the jaweejawee % without, 
earth or water, deriving from the genial atmofphere its principle of 
novrifhment, proves in its increasing growth, highly definitive to the 
building that harbours it. The fibrous roots, which are at firft extremely 
fine, penetrate common cements, and overcoming, as their fize enlarges, 
the mod powerful refiftance, fplit, with the force of the mechanic 
wedge, the moft fubftantiai brickwork. When the confidence is fuch 
as not to admit the infinuation of the fibres, the root extends itfelf 
along the outfide, and -to an extraordinary length, bearing not unfre- 
quently, to the ftem, the proportion of eight to one, when young. I 
have meafurcd the former fixty inches, when the latter, to the extremity 
of the leaf, which took up a third part, was no more than eight inches. 
I have alfo feen it wave its boughs at the height of two hundred feet, 
of which the roots, if we may term them fuch, occupied at lead one 
hundred ; forming, by their clofe combination, the appearance of a ve- 
nerable gothic pillar. It flood near the plains of Croc up, but like other 
monuments of antiquity, it had its period of exiftence, and is bow no 
more. 
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<kld r Ttrii and other Metals — Bees-wax— Ivory — Birds-nejl — 

Import-Trade. 

XjESIDE thofe articles of trade afforded by the vegetable kingdom, 
Sumatra produces many others, and among the chief of thefe is Gold. 
This valuable metal is found moftly in the central parts of the ifland ; 
none f except very rarely, being obferved to the fouth ward of Leemw, 
j& branch of Jamba river, or to the northward of Nalaboo, from whence 
Ac been is principally fupplied. Meningcabow has always been efteemetJ 
the richeft feat of it ; which probably induced the Dutch to eftablifh their 
head fa<ftory at Padang y in its neighbourhood. The Malays are fettled 
in, or about, all the dill rifts where gold is collefted, and as far as my 
knowledge and inquiries have extended, they appear to be (particularly 
at Leemoon, Batting affj, and Paeallang Jamboo, where colonies of them 
are eftablifhed) the only perfons who dig for and coHed: it : the ori- 
ginal inhabitants, whom they diffinguiih by the name of orang &oofoon\ 
or villagers, confining their attention to the railing of provifions, with 
which they fuppty the Malays who fearch for the metaL 

The earth taken up from the beds of the rivers, iupplies them with Manner of 
the greater proportion of what they procure, being for that purpofe well P"oc«™g «t- 
wafhed and fifted, till the pure grains are feparated and cteanfed from 
the particles of mud and ftone. They occafionally loofen the earth of 
the adjacent banks, and often divert the courfe of rivulets, which high 
up the country are little torrents, through ground newly opened for that 
purpofe. In lome parts they dig into the earth in pnrfuit of the gold 1 , 
which however can fcarcely deferve the appellation of mining*, as they 
do not venture at any confiderabte excavation. . Some of their pits are 
defcribed as being of great depth, but this is probably exaggeration, for 
their ignorance of the ufe of windlaffes and other machines, mufll necef- 
forily keep them near the furface. The gold being found in a complete- 
metallic 
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?metaUic ftate, does not undergo any procefs of refining, purifying, or fe* 
parating, except from the white rock or marble it fometimes ahheres to. 
They funply beat and wafti it, and fell it in the lumps or dull in which they 
-find it. Some of the former have been known to Weigh asr feeavy as fix or 
feven ounces, without mixture; but they arc often joined with an equal 
t>ulk of marble, and thefe pieces being admired by the Europeans, fell 
for the fame price, by weight, as if they were all pure gold.- tn moft of 
the fpecimens of this fort which I have feen, the go!4 might more pro- 
perly be faid to enclofe the rock, than the latter to contain the gpld. . . 

It does not pafs through any third hand, before it reaches the Eu* 
ropeans. Of thofe who dig for it, the mod intelligent (diftinguifhed by 
the name of Joudaggar, or trader) are trufted by the reft with what they 
colledt, who carry it to Jambee^ Pakmbang or the Weft coaft, and barter 
it for opium and the fine goods of Bengal and Madras, with which they 
return, loaded, to their country. From Palembang and Jambee, they 
have the convenience of water carriage for a confiderable part of the way, 
but it is tedious, being againft the ftream. From other places they 
carry their returns on their backs, to the weighty commonly of eighty 
pounds, through woodsy over rivers, and acrofs mountains. They ge- 
nerally travel in parties of one hundred or more, and have frequent 
occafion to defend their property againft the fpirit of plunder and ex- 
tortion, which prevails among the poorer nations, through whofe diftridts 
they are obliged to pafs. 

When brought to our fettlements, it is purchafed at the high rate of 
three pounds, five fhillings fterling the ounce ; fo that on exportation 
to Europe, it fcarcely affords a profit even to the original buyer ; and 
others who employ it as a remittance incur a lofs, after the India Com- 
pany's duties, and other incidental charges are deducted*. It has often 
been thought furpriztng, that the Europeans fettled on the ifland havq 

i 

* Beaulieu, in i6*s, fays that gold was purchafed at Acheen for the price it bore in France | 
tut in fome parts of the ifland thirty Eve per centt cheaper. 

' not 
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ndt found it worth their pains, to work, in a proper manner, the mines 

with which the country does certainly abound; but calculation and ex* Vatae©* 

. . . Mine*- 

perience appear to haVe taught them, that it is not. a fchertie likely to be 

attended with fuccefs, owing, among other caufes, to the dearnefs of 
labor, and the neceflity of keeping up a force in diftant parts of the 
' country, tor the protection of the miners, Europeans cannot poffibly 
work in this climate, and the natives are unfit for the laborious exer- 
tion it would require, to render the undertaking profitable. The 
Dutch have at different periods made attempts of this nature. They 
fent out, many yeats fince, a Saxon mineralogift to work a mine at Sillcda y 
but no profit accrued from it ; and in latter times they commenced upon 
a vein that ran clofe to their iettlcnent of Padang, but not finding returns 
adequate to the expence, their Company ordered it to be let to, farm, when 
in a few years, it fell into fuch low repute, as to be at length difpofed of 
at a rent of two Spanifh dollars, by public auftion*. The whole quantity 
of gold procured at the ports on the Weft coaft of Sumatra, may be 
estimated at about ten thoufand ounces annually, of which Padang alone 
has been ufed to draw to it (before its late capture by the Eoglifh) at 
leaft one third partf . What quantity finds its way to Palembang and 
ether places on the eaftem fide of the ifland, it is not in my power to com- 
pute, but I think it cannot be lefs than the former. 

+ The Englilh Company having intelligence of a mine difcovered near Fort Mbrlborough or* 
dered it to be worked ,- but it never came to any thing. 

f The following is an extra&of a letter from Mr. James Moore, a fervantof the Company, 
dated from Padang,. in I778. " They have lately opened a vein of gold in the country inland of 
Padang; from which the Governor at onetime received an hundred and fifty tial (about two 
hundred ounces)* He has procured a map to be made of a particular part of the gold country, 
which points out the different places where they work for it j and alfo the fituation of twenty one 
Malay forts, that are all inhabited and in repair. Thefe diftri&s are extremely populous, com- 
pared to the more fouthern part of the ifland. They collect, and expo* t annually to Batavia, 
about two thoufand five hundred tialsof gold' from this place :• the quantity never exceeds three 
thoufand tials, nor falls ihort of two." 

I amaffured that the quantity of gold procured at Padang nfed to be much greater, but that 
through die mal-adminiftration of a former governor, of the i.amc of Palm, the country was 
thrown into confufion, and the traders induced to form connexions on the eailern fide of the ifland, 
whither a large proportion of the gold Has fince been annually diverted* 

Gold 
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Inferior gold. Gold of a very inferior touch, called mas moodc, or young gold, li 
. found in the fame countries where the other is produced, and fells for 
about twenty five or thirty per cent lefs value. From its palenefs, it 
ihould feera to contain a mixture of filver, but the grains refift the 
force of aqua fortis, being attended with no effervefcence. The people 
of India foppofe the difference to proceed from an original, eflential in- 
feriority in the quality of the metal : but I believe that our chymifts 
allow of no difparity of this kind, nor any but what proceeds from the 
greater or lefs quantity of alloy. In Lampoon* a very little gold is now 
and then difcovercd, but of this latter kind, the mas mcodo, only. 

Mode of Before the gold dull is weighed for fale, in order to cleanfe it from 

gold! n5t C a 'l impurities, and heterogeneous mixtures, whether natural or fraudu- 
lent, a fkilful perfon, called a Pandi, is employed ; who by the fharp- 
nefs of his eye alone, is able to effe<£t this to a furprizing degree of 
nicety; owing to long experience and pra&ice. No Englifhman but 
one, a Mr. Saul, was ever known to attain to this art. The dull is 
fpread out on a kind of wooden platter, and the bafe particles (lanchong) 
are touched out, and put afide, one by one, with an inftrument which 
the Pandi holds in his hand, made of linen cloth rolled up to a point. If 
the honefty of thefe gold cleaners can be depended upon, their dexterity 
is almoft infallible ; and as fome fecurity for the former, it is ufual to 
pour the parcels when cleanfed, into a veffel of aqua fortis, which is 
a powerful teft of their accuracy. In thofe parts where gold is much tra- 
ficked in, it is generally employed as currency : every man carries his fcales 
about him, and purchafes are made with it, fo low as to the weight of a grain 

Gold weight*, or two of paddee. Various berries are alfo ufed as weights, particularly 
a little red fpecies, with a black fpot, which we call Indian peas. The moft 
*ftablifhed weight in trade, is the ttal or tael, which differs however in 
the northern and fouthern parts of the iiland, being at Natal twenty four 
penny weights, nine grains, and at Padang* Bencoolen and elfewhere, twenty 
fix penny weights, twelve grains. At Acbeen the Buncal> of one ounce, 
ten pennyweights and twenty one grains, is the ftandard. The Spanifli 

Coins. dollars are every where current, and where the gold duft is not in 

circulation, the following diminutions ave for the mod part adopted : 

. the 
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xixtfoacooj an imaginary money, equal to the fourth part of a dollar ; 
the ooang or faaam, largpr than thofe of Madras, but coined there, be- 
ing the twenty fourth part of a dollar ; of thefc there are likewife dou- 
ble and treble pieces ; and laftly the keppeng or copper cafli, of which 
one hundred conftitute a Spanifh dollar, which is always valued in the 
. Engliih fettlements at five ihillings fterling. I do not know that gold, or 
r any other metal, is coined by any native power on the ifland ; though it 
is laid to haivc been formerly done at Acbet* and Pedir. 

Tin (timar); copper (tombago); iron (be fee); have been already Ti* 
fpoken of in the beginning of this work. The tin is a very confidera- 

, bit .article of trade, and many cargoes of it are yearly carried to China ; 
ior the mod part in tmpangs or fmall pieces, and fometimes in ilabs. 

: The mines, which are ftid to be moftly on Banca y and to have been 
agtidentaUy difcovered tl\ere in 1710 by the burning of a houfe, ape 
worked by a colony .of Chinefe, under the, dire&ion of the Dutch at 
Fakmbangy who endeavor to monopolize the trade ; but the enterpris- 
ing ipirit .of private merchants finds means to elude the vigilance of 
their cruizcrs, and the commerce is largely participated by them. The 
copper, which feems of good quality, is chiefly collected in the neigh- copper . 
bourhood of Nalaboo. The Malays are fond of mixing this metal with 
gold, in equal quantities, making what they term fooajb, which is much 
ufed for buttons, beetle-boxes, and heads of creefes. Sulphur, (blqy- Suiphmv 
rang); arfenic, (barangan); and faltpetre (meffeo* mania) are alfo the w * etie - 
produce of Sumatra. In the country of CaStown, near the head of Oori 
river,, there are caves, from the foil found in which, the faltpetre is pro* 
cured* Some few of our Company's fervants have penetrated a consider- 
able way into them. Mr, Whalfeldt advanced into one, feven hundred and 

forty three feet, when his lights were extinguiflied by the damp vapor. 
In a fecond he advanced fix hundred feet, through a narrow paflage, 
about three feet wide, and five in height, when an opening in a rock 
led to a fpacious place, forty feet high.* Thefc caves are the habi- 

* Mr.CbiifbphexTeqywjid Mr. cbaiiei Milltr yifited the fame caye* 
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tation of innumerable birds, of the fwallow kind, which he perceived 
to abound the more, the farther he proceeded. Their nefts are formed 
about the upper parts of the cave, and it is their dung fimply that 
forms the foil (in many places from four to fix fe t d.ep, and from 
fifteen to twenty broad) which affords the nitre, A cubic foot of this 
earth, meafuring feven bamboos or gallons, produced on boiling feven 
pounds, fourteen ounces of faltpetre ; and a fecond experiment gave a 
ninth part more. This I afterwards faw refined to a high degree of pu- 
rity ; but I conceive that its value would not repay the expence of the 
procefs. 

Bees wax is a commodity of great importance in all the eaftern sflands, 
and is from them exported to China, Bengal, and other parts of the con- 
tinent. No pains are taken with the bees, which are left to fettle where 
they lift, and are never collected in hives. In quality the honey is much 
inferior to what we have in England. 

l*wy. The foreffs abounding with elephants (gaja)i ivory is of ' courfe in 

plenty, and is carried both to China and Europe. Excepting a few of 
thefe, kept for ff ate by the King of Acheen, they are not tamed in anjr 

Efephant. part of the iftand. As they are gregarious, and ufually traverfe the 
country in large troops together, they prove highly deftru&ive to the 
plantations of the natives, obliterating the traces of cultivation, by 
merely walking through the grounds ; but they are alfo fond of the pro- 
duce of their gardens,, particularly of plantain trees and the fugar cane,, 
which they devour with eagernels. This indulgence of appetite often 
proves fatal to them, for the owners knowing their attachment to thefe 
vegetables* have a pra&ice of poifoning fbme part of the plantation, by 
fplitting.the canes. and putting hartangan into the clift; which the ani- 
mal unwarily eats of and dies. Not being by nature carnivorous, the 
elephants are not fierce*, and feldom attack a man, but when fired at, or 
otherwife provoked. The rhinoceros (bud&a) is alfo a native of Aefe 
woods, and his horn is efteemed an antidote againft poifon. I cannot 
vouch for the ffories told of their mutual antipathy', and the defpeiate en- 
counters between-thefe two enormous beads.. 

The 
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The birds-neft, fo much' celebrated as a peculiar delicacy of the table, Bini^Neft^ 
efpecially among the Chinefe, is found in different parts, but in the greao 
eft abundance about Crou y near the fouth end of the ifland. Four miles 
up the river of that name, is a large cave, where the birds, called /jy- 
ang layang, and which refemble the common martin, build in vaft num- 
bers. The nefts are diftinguilhed into white and black* of which the firft 
are by far the more fcarce and valuable, being found in the proportion of 
o.ne only to twenty five.* 

The white fort fells in China at the rate of a thoufand to fifteen hun- 
dred Spaniih dollars the pecul ; the black is ufually difpofed of at Bata- 
via for about twenty dollars the fame weight, where I underftand it is 
chiefly converted into glue, of which it makes a very fuperior kind. The 
difference between the two, has by fome been fuppofed to be owing to 
the mixture of the feathers of the birds, with the vifcous fubftance of 
which the nefts are formed ; and this they deduce from the experi- 
ment, of fteepingthe black nefts for a fliort time in hot water, when they 
are faid to become, in a great degree, white. Among the natives I have 
heard a few afiert, that they are the work of a different fpecies of bird. 
It was fuggefted to me, that the white might probably be the recent 
nelts of the feafon in which they were taken, and the black, fuch as had 
been ufed for a number of years fucceffively. This opinion appearing 
plaufible, I was particular in my enquiries as to that point,, and learned 
what feemed much to corroborate it. When the natives prepare to take 
the nefts, they enter the caves with torches, and. forming ladders accord- 
ing to the ufual mode, of a fingle bamboo notched, they afcend and pull 
down the nefts, which adhere in numbers together, from the fide and 
top of the rock. They informed me, that' the more frequently and re- 
gularly the cave is ftript, the greater proportion of white nefts they are 
fure to find, and that on this experience they often make a pra&ice of 
beating down and deftroying the old nefts, in larger quantities than they 

• '' '. 

* I had all opportunity of giving to the BritiJh Mufeum, fome of theft white nefts, trith tgp 
in them. Theft fous4 in the Saltpetre cave before mentioned, ire probably of the fame fpeoes 
ofbir4. 
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trouble themfetves to carry away, in order that they zAfy find white 
nefts the next, feafori in their room. The birds, during the building 
time, are feen in large flocks on the beacti, cbllefting in their bills the 
foam which is thrown up by the furf, of which there is little doubt 
but they conftruft their nefts, after it has undergone, perhaps, a prepa- 
ration, from a commixture with their faliva^ or other fecretion, with 
which nature has provided them for that purpofe.* ^ he fooallo, of fea 
Aug, is alfo an article of trade, to China and Batavia ;* being employed 
as the birds-neft and vermicelli, for. enriching foups, among a. luxurious 
people. • 

Import-Twde- *j*fe general artides of import-tirade, are the following* From the 
coaft of Cororaandel, fait ; long cloth, blue and white ; chintz, and a 
variety of other cotton goods : from Bengal, opium and taffetas : from 
China, coarfe porcelain ; feme tobacco ; qualiies or iron pans, and a num- 
ber of foiall, miscellaneous commodities ; from the eaftern iflands, Bug- 
guefs clouting, a coarfe, ftriped, cotton maniifa&ure, much worn; 
guiis called rantakkers ; creefes and other weapons; fiiken creefe-belts ; 
tttdongs or hats ; fait of a large grain ; and forpetiraes rice, efpecially 
frofri the iiland of Bally: from Europe, filver; iron; lead; cutlery 
and other hardware ; brkfs . wire ; and fcarlet cloth* It is not within my 
pkn to enlarge upon this fubjeft, Or to enter into a detail of the markets- 
and prices of the various articles, which* as in all countries where 
commerce is in its infancy or decline, are extremely fluctuating. The 
different fpecies of goods above enumerated,, come, for the moft part,, 
under confideration in other places of the work, as they happen to bt 
connected with the account of the natives who purchafe thcnu 

* Linnaeus has conjectured, and with muclrplaufibility, that it it the animal fubftancc fre- 
quently found on the beach which Efhermen call blubbers or jellies, and not the foam of the fea,. 
tharthefc birds colkft.. 
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Arts avflMunufaSureiir-Jirt of Medicine. — Sciences.* — Arithmetics . 
■Geografpy: Aftronomy: Muficj ©V. 

.... 1 i 

X & H A L L mw take ft view of thcffe arts and mamrfaSfcres which tfc^ ''Am and MH- 

Stiifi&trihfrs affc&iRed in, : and 1 which are. not merely domefric r but con* ' 

tritate rather to the -conveniences, and in feme tnftactaes to the luxuries,. 

than to the nfrCeffaries of life, I nraft remind the reader that my ob- • 

fevatkms *>* thi* fubjeftiremoWy drawa from the Rtja*gs, or thofe* 

pimple; of the Maud, who ; are upon their level of improvement. We 

meet wkh accounts in old writers, of great foanderies of cannon in the 

ddtftinioii «o£ A&t#t, and it is certain, that fire-arms, as wall' as creefes, 

are it this day m&nafa&iired in the couo&ry of Mmmgc^cwT^ "bur toy 

pMetit ifefotiptkm doe* not go to thefe ftpeifor exertion* of art, which 

ctmtnly do not appear among thofe people of the -tffend whofe manners, : » 

mfefe specialty, 1 am attempting to delineate. Wtt&i fallows Ihould 

feeto an exception from this limitation* There n no Trtamifaitwe* in* 

that part of the world, and perhaps 1 might be juft*fied< in faying, in any' 

part of the world, that has been more adnafred and. celebrated, than the 

fine gold and filver filagree of Sumatra. This however is, ftriflly fpeak- Filagw* 

kig, the work of the Malay, and not of ttte iwigitiaPinhabitants^biitasft 

is in univetfal trie and wear ifhroughom the country, and a^thegdldfitiifhs 

art fettled every Where along the coafl:, I cannot be guifey of imufch trre* 

gularity in defcribmg liere the procefe of Aek art* -* 1 

There is no circumftanee that renders the filagree a matter of 'greater 
. turiofity, than the coaf fenefs of the tools employed iri the workmanihip, 
and which, in the hand* of an European, would not be thought fuffi* 
ckntly perfefik for the moft ordinary purpofes. They ate rudely and in- 
artificially formed, by the ge&dfo&h (ftf&ri), from any old iron he- can 
pick up. When you engage one of them to execute a piece of work, 
hk-firft requeft is ttfually for a piece of iron hoop, ta nuke hi* wire* 
drawing inflrument ; an old hamaker head, ftbtik in* M*«k, fcrves foe 
-> an 
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an anvil ; and I have feen a pair of compafles, cotnpofcd of two old aula 
tied together at one end. The gold is melted in a piece of a freeoo or 
earthen rice pot, or fometimes in a crucible of their own make, of or- 
dinary clay. In general they ufe no bellows, But blow the fire with 
their mouths, through a joint of bamboo, and if the quantity of metal 
to &e fuelled is oonfiderable, three or four perfoni ik round th&r fur- 
nace, which is an old broken quailee or, iron pot, and blow together* 
At Padsttf alone, where the manufatture is more •confiderable* they have* 
addptttd the Chinefe bellows. Their method of drawing the wife, dtf*' 
fttobut little from that ufed by European workmen. When diiwrh to * 
a * sufficient finenefs, they flatten it, by beating it oo< their aavil ; a*d 
wfe*n fattened they give it a twift, like that in the whalebone, handle of : 
a frtflbcfc- ladle, by rubbing it on a block of wood, with a flat fticiu Af- i 
to- 'tariffing they again beat it on the anvil, and by thefe nacbns it be* . 
ct>rirt£ ffttwire with indented edges. With a pair of nippers they fold 
ddwfc the end of the wire, land thus form a leaf, or element of a flower 
m their work, which is cut off. The end is again folded and cut ofl^ 
till they have got a fufficiertt number of leaves, which are all laid on. 
fingfyv Patterns of the flowers or foliage, in which there is not very 
much variety, are' prepared on paper, of the fize of the gold plate on 
which the filagree is to be laid. According to this, they begin to dif- 
p$ft> ota the plate the larger compartments of the foliage, for which 
&*y ufe plain flat wire of a larger fize, and fill them up with the leaves 
before mentioned. To fix their work they employ a glutinous futtjtance, 
made of the red berry called boo a f ago ^ ground to a pulp, on a rough 
(lone. This pulp they place on a young coconut, about the fize of a 
walnut, tho. top and bottom being cut $ff. I at firft imagined that ca- 
price alone might have directed them to the ufe of the coconut for this 
purpofe ; but I have fince reflected on the probability pf the juice of 
tb* young fruit being: neceffary to keep the pulp moid, which would 
otherwife fpeedily become dry and unfit f*r the wo*k« After that the 
to?dh«<i;b£» nil plwjd in order, ai*d ftuck on, bit by bit, a folder 
4s ..prefftre^'af gflid $>ngs *ad boca^^moiftened with water, which they 
&ew.WJir.ttefllM%/i|n4 ^pn pjtftjag.ij ^ the fire, for : a ftort time, 
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the whole becomes united. This kind of work on a gold plate, they 
call carrang pap** : when the work is open, they call it carr<mg trutff* 
In executing the latter, the foliage is laid out on a card, or foft kind of 
wood, and ftufck on, as before defcribed, with the fago berry ; and the 
work, when finished, being ftrewed over with their folder, is putiatojthe 
fire, when the card or foft wood burning away, the gold remain* coofteded* 
If the piece be large, they folder it at federal times. In the marafaftuie 
of badjoo buttons, they firft make the lower part flat, and having a mould 
formed of a piece of buffalo's horn, indented to feveral fizes, each, like 
one half of a bullet mould, they lay their work over one of thefft'boJ&i 
and with a horn punch, they prefs it into the form of the. button* jftfter 
this they complete the upper part. When the filagree is fiftftftk v&Vf 
cleanfeit, by boiling it in water, with common fait and ahmv-ar fa}** 
times lime juke * and in order to give it that fine purple oe^^^h 
they call fapo, they boil it in water with brimftone. The, qf#pp$$ ]( f>f 
making the little balls, with which their works are fwftftin^ &$$$- 
mented, is as follows. They take a piece of charcoal, artfkl*v,iag 1 cut 
k flat and fmooth, they make in k a fmall hole, which they $U with 
goldduft, and this melted in the fire, becomes a little balk - They are 
very inexpert at finiflung and polifliing the plain parts,, higges, fcrews, 
and the like, being in this as much excelled by the European mtifts, as 
thefc fall Ihort of them, in the finenefs and minutenefs of the foliage, 
The Chinefe alfo make filagree, moftly of filvcr, which looks elegant, 
but wants likewHe the extraordinary delicacy of theMaky work* The 
price of the workmanlhip depends upon the difficulty or uncommonnefs 
of the pattern. In fome articles of ufual demand, it does not exceed 
cffe third of the value of the gold ; but in matters of fancy, it is gene- 
rally equal to it. The fittnufa&ure is not now held in very high eftima- 
tion in England, where cfcftltnefs is not fomuch the objeft of luxury, as 
variety; but in the revolution of tafte, it may probably be again fought 
after and admired a* faflwonable* 

But little fkill is Ihewn amoogfi the country people th forging iron* inm Mu» 
They make nails however, though not much ufed by them "in building, faftttm " 
wooden pins being generally (ubftkuted ; alio various kinds of tools* as 
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the prmg or bill, the bmtcbee, rmbay, billitog, and pspatoel, which 
are different fpecies of adzes, die eapa or ax, and the pawnor or hoe* 
Their fire is made with charcoal ; the foflil coal whictx the country pro- 
duces being rarely, if ever, employed, except by the Europeans** 
Their bellows are thus conftru&ed. Two bamboos of about four inches 
diameter and five feet in length, Hand perpendicularly near. the fire; 
open at the upper end, and ftopt below. About an inch or two from 
the bottom, a ftnail joint of bamboo is inferred iatt> each, vfhtfb ferve 
as nobles, pointing to, and meeting at the fire. To produce a Areata 
of air, bunches of feathers or other foft tiibftaace,. being fattened to 
long handles, are worked up and down in the upright tubas, like the 
ptfton of a pump* Thefe when pulhed downwards, force the air through 
the fmali horizontal tubes ; and by failing and finking each aitemaftfly, 
a continual current or blaftis kept up j for which purptife, a boy if tffth 
ally placed on a high feat or ftand. 

ctrocater't The' progrefs they have made in carpenter's work has been already 

wor * pointed out, where there buildings were defcribed. They are ignorapt 

of the ufe .of the faw, excepting where we have introduced it among 

them* Trees are felled by chopping at the Hems, and in procuring 

boards, they are confined to thofe, the direction of whofe grain, or 

. other qualities, admit of their being eafily fplit afunder. In this refpeft 

the maranti and maracooly have the preference. The tree, being flripped 

of its branches and its bark, is cut into the length required, and by the 

help of wedges fplit into boards* Thefe being of irregular thicknrfs, 

Tool*. . are ufually dubbed upon the (pot. The tool ufed for this purpofe is the 

r embay, the corners of which turd qp towards the workmen* to prsjw&t 

their catching in the board j but this feems an unncceflary precaution. 

Mod of. their, {mailer work, and particularly on the bamboo, is perform- 

. ingjvith the /4ptf/^ t -which refemWes in tape, as much j» in name, 

the patoopatc* of the New Zelanders, but has the vaft fiuperiprity of 

* And notby them of late years i yet the report jnade of it in 1719 was, that it gave nfirer /#<* 
than the coal from England 1 the bed of it (though defcribed rather as a large rock above ground) 
< lfcsfovr dayt jeaiaey upJfcnosaleB *i*ay fw» «a4itace^aAticfeMwc wa$ed4*wi*bj the flood*. 
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being made of iron. The blade, which is fattened to the handle with a 
curious kind of-baiket work of fpiit rattans, is fo contrived as to turn in 
it, and by that means can be employed either as an adze or fmall hatchet. 
Their houfes are generally built with the afiiftance of this firaple inftru- 
ment alone. The billing is no other than a large papateel, with a handle 
of two or three feet in length, turning like that, in its focket. 

The chief cement they ufc is made of the curd of the buffalo milk, Cements. 
called f racket. It is to be obferved that butter is made (for the ufe of 
Europeans only *) not as with us, by churning, but by letting the milk 
Hand till the butter forms of itfelf on the top. It is then taken off 
with a fpoon, ftirred about with the fame in a flat veffel, and well wash- 
ed in two or three waters. The thick four milk left at the bottom, 
when the butter or cream is removed, if what I term the curd. This 
muft be well fqueezed, formed into cakes, and left to dry, when it. will 
grow nearly as hard as flint. For ufe, you muft fcrape fome of it off, 
mix it with quick lime, and moiften it with milk. I think that thtre is 
no ftronger cement in the world, and it is found to hold, particularly in 
a hot and damp climate, much better than glue ; proving alfo effedual 
in mending china ware. The vifcous juice of a particular berry, is 
likewife ufed in the country as a cement. 

PaintiAg and drawing they are quite Grangers to. In carving,' both 0tfigaiflg» 
in wood and ivory, they are curious and fanciful, but their defigns are 
always grotefque and out of nature. The handles of the creefes are the 
moft common fubjedts of their ingenuity in this art, which ufually ex- 
hibit the head and beak of a bird, with the folded arms of a human 
creature, not unlike the reprefentation of one of the Egyptian deities. In 
cane and bafket work they are particularly neat and expert ; as weft as in 
mats, of which fome kinds are much prized. 

* The words ufed by die Malays, for butter and cheefe, are Mentha and S&tje, which an 
vurcPortuffuefe. 
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Silk and cotton cloths, of varied colors, manufa&ured by th<Smfelves r 
are worn by the natives in all parts of the country ; efpecially by the 
women. Some of their work is very fine, and the patterns prettily fan- 
cied. Their loom or apparatus for weaving (tunnone) is extremely de- 
fective, and renders their progrefs tedious. One end of the warp being, 
made faft to a frame, the whole is kept tight, and the web ftretched ddt 
by means of a fpecies of yoke, which fattens behind the body, as the 
perfon weaving fits down. Every fecond of the longitudinal threads,, 
pafles feparately through a fet of reeds, like the teeth of a comb, and: 
the alternate ones through another fet. Thefe are forced home at each, 
return of the fliuttle, rendering the warp clofe and even* The alternate 
threadsof the warp crofs each other, up and down, to admit the fliuttle* 
'not from the extremities, as in our looms, nor effected by the feet* 
but by turning edge ways two flat flicks which pafs through. The 
fliuttle (toorab) is a hollow reed, about fixteen inches long, generally 
ornamented on the outfide, and clofed at one end, having in it a firtali 
bit of fticKi on which is rolled the woof or flioot. The filk clouts have 
ufually a gold head. They ufe fofneth es another kind of loom, ftili- 
more fimple than this, being no more than a frame in which the warp X% 
fixed, and the woof darned with a long, fmall pointed fliuttle. They 
make ufe of a machine for fplnning the cotton vesy like ours. The 
women are expert at embroidery, the gold and filv^r thread for which, is 
procured from China, as well as their needles. For common work, 
their thread is the poelay before mentioned, or filaments of the pefang 
(mufa). 



Earthenware. . Differeat kinds of earthenware, I have eifewhere obferved, are ma«» 
nufa&ured on the ifland* 

Ptrfam* They have a pradice of perfuming their hair wkh oil of benjamin* 

which they dWtil themfelves from the gum* by a procefs doubtlefs of 
their own invention. In procuring it, a preeoo, or earthen rice pot, co- 
vered clofe, is ufed for a retort* A fmall bamboo is inferted in the fide 
of the vefiel, aad well luted with clay and aflies > from which the oil 
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tkflfe.zx It- comes over. Along with th« benjamin they put into the-, 
rctoift, a, fixture of fugar cane and other articles, that contribute little., 
or nothing- to the quantity or quality of the diftilation •, but no liquid, 
is added. This empyreumatic oil is. valued among them at a high price, 
and can only be ufed by the fuperior rank of people. 

The oil in general ufe is that of the coconut, which is procured in the oa - 
following manner. The fleihy part being fcraped out of the nut, wjiich fof. 
^bis uie mufi be old, is expofed for forne time to the heat of the fun. It 
V then put into a mat b^g, and jjlaced in the prefs (campavba;/) between. 
two Hoping, timber*, which are. fixed together in a focket in the loweo* 
fait of the frame, and forced towards each other by wedges in a groove, 
at top* ©pmprefing by. this means, the pulp 0/ the nut, which yields an 
qil, that falls in.to:a .trough made for its reception below. In the farther 
parts of the country, this oil alfe, owing to the fcarcity of coconuts, i* 
dear, and not fo mush ufed (or burning as the dammar or rofin, which is 
always at hand. When travelling at night they make ufe of torches>.©0 Torehet. 
links, called /pokf, the common iort of which are nothing more than 
dried bamboos of a convenient length, beaten at the joints, till fplit in. 
♦very part; without the addition of any refinous or other inflammable 
fubftance. A fuperior kind is made by filling with dammar a young 
bamboo, about a cubit long, well dried, and having the outer flun taken off. 

Thefe torches aare carried with a view, chiefly, to frighten away the earned to 
tigers, which are alarmed at the appearance of fire; and for the lame tte^r 71 
reafon it is common to make a blaze with wood, in different parta round 
their villages. The tigers prove to the inhabitants, both in their jour. 
neys and even their domeftic occupations, moft fata! and deftru&ive 
enemies. The number of people annually flain by thefe rapacious ty- 
rants of the woods, is almoft incredible. I have known instances of whole SUSf^lunult. 
villages being depopulated by than* Yet, from a fuperftitious pre. 
judice, k is with difficulty they are prevailed upon, by a large reward 
which the India Company often, to ufe methods of deftroying them j 
till, they have (ufiamed ibme particular injury in their own family of kin- ' ; 
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dred# Their traps, of .which they can make variety, are very ingenioutfy 
contrived* Sometimes they are in the nature of ftrong cages, with falling 
doors, into which the beaft is enticed by a goat or dog enclofed as a bait; 
fometimes they manage that a large timber fliall fall, in a groove, acrofs his 
back : fometimes he his noofed about the loin* with ftrong rattans ; fome* 
times is led to afcend a plank, nearly balanced, which turning when he 
i&paft the center, lets him fall upon fliarp (Jakes prepared below, lit- 
fiances iave occurred of a tiger being caught by one of the former 
modes, which had many marks in hb body of the partial fuccefs of this 
laft expedient. The efcapes, at times, made from them by the native* 
are truly fupprizing, but thefe accounts in general carry too romantic an- 
air to admit of being repeated as fadts. The fizc and ftrength of the 
fpecies which prevails on this ifland is prodigious. They are faid to- 
break with a ftroke of their fore paw, the leg of a horfc or a buffalo $ 
and the large ft prey they kill is without difficulty dragged by them into 
the woods. This they ufually perform on the fecond night, being fop- 
pofad, on the firft, to gratify themfelves with fucking the blood only* 
Time is by this delay afforded to prepare for their deftru&ion; and to^the 
methods already enumerated, befide fhoottng them, 1 fhould add that 
of placing a veflel of water, ftrongly impregnated with arfenic, near the 
carcafe, which is fattened to a tree to prevent its being carried off. The 
tiger having fatiated himfelf with the fiefh, is prompted toaffuage his 
third, with the tempting liquor at hand, and perifhes in: the indulgence. 
Their chief fubfiftenee is moft probably, the unfortunate monkeys with 
which the woods abound. They are defcribed as alhiriog them to their 
fate, by a facinattng power, fimilar to what has been fuppofed of the 
fnake, and I am not incredulous enough to treat the idea with contempt, 
having myfelf obferved that when an aligator or crocadile, in a river, 
comes under an overhanging bough of a tree, the monkies, in a ftate of 
alarm and diftra&ion, crowd to the extremity, and chattering and trem- 
bling, approach nearer and nearer to the amphibious monfter that 
waits to devour them as they drop, which their fright and number re n* 
And of aliga* dcrs almoft unavoidable. Thefe aligators likewife occafion the loft of 
many inhabitants* frequently deftroying the people as they bathe in the 
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rfrer, according ta their regular cuftom, and which the perpetual evi* 
dence of the rift, attending it, cannot deter them from, A fuperftitioua 
idea of their fanftity aHb, prefervea them* from moleftation, although* 
with a hook of fufficient ftrcngth, they may be taken without much difi* 
ficulty. A mufket ball appears- to have no effed: upon their impenetra* 
ble hides* 

Befides the common methods of taking fifh, of which the fe&s thatf FiOioft, 
waft the coafts of Sumatra afford an extraordinary variety and abundance, 
the natives employ a mode, unpradtifed, I apprehend, in any part of 
Europe. They fteep the root of a certain creeping plant, called t<x>fo± , < 

•f ftrong narcotic qualities, in the water where the fifh- are obfervedl, 
which produces foch an effect, thai they become intoxicated and to ap* 
pearance dead, float on the furface of the water, and are taken with the 
hand. This is generally made ufe of in the bafons of water, formed by 
the ledges of -coral rock which, having no outlet, are left full when the 
tide has ebbed.*- Bird*, particularly the plover (cbtrookng) and quails 
i$oeyoo\ are caught by fnares or fpringes hid for them in the grafs, a-rf^a^ 
Thefe are of ejoc, which refembles horfehatr, many fathom* in length, 
and difpofed in fuch a manner that their feet get entangled ; for which 
purpofe they are gently driven towards the lhares. In feme parts of the 
country they make ufe of dafp nets. I never obferved a Sumatran to 
fire a ihot at a bird, though many of them, as well as the more eaflfern 
people* have a remarkably fine aim; but the mode of letting off the 
matchlocks, which are the pieces raoft habitual to them, precludes the 
" poffibilky of (hooting flying. Gunpowder is manufactured in- various Gunpowder, 
part* of the Hland, but lefs in the country I am more particularly fpeak* 

♦ In Captain Cook's fecoad voyage is a plate reprefenting a plant ufed for the fame purpofe at 
Otaheite, which is the exa& delineation of ona whole appearance I am weD acquainted with on.Su-* 
matra, and which abounds in, many parts of the &a beach $ but though its Qualities be fibular to 
thofe of the todoo, the latter is a.difrerent plant, being a vine or creeper. In South America alfo*, 
we are informed, the inhabitants procure fifh after this extraordinary manner, employing three 
different kinds of plana \ but whether any of them be the fame with that of Otaheite or Sumatra, 
I am ignorant- I have lately been informed that this practice is not unknown in England, but baa 
Wen prohibkedi. Ifci* termed M foxing" : the drug made ufe' of was the coculm indicus. 
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^g?of/iftttwvt^faudti^hiin general, tfo& arabogft thrpeopl* of Mr* 
fwftgckbaw'i tie B«*a4 «»tf Aohenefl^wtofe fpeowiw^ars dfettiattdiargt 
lUp^K^ In & riiaitev ; as rwkfcv^ of prop^rtioas of charcoal, futphw* 
and ttttre,' Irsrt tfce ebtii|>4fitie# fc V<tfy>'tmp*fe&ty granulated^ bring 
^oftci>h^ftily r i>r^pi^^, m fmalt quantities* for immediate ufe. The laft 
article, though found in the greateft quantity in the falrpetre caves before 
fpokcn of> is mod commonly procured from .goat's dung, which is always 
.- * to be. had iri plenty. '.""•'• 

€ug«;v The Jaggrte or country fagpr is ufually made from the juice of the 

a*ott> a fpecies of palm tree, extra&ed in the manner already deferibed* 
In fomd places, but rarely, they prefs the fugar cane for this purpofe, irt a' 
mill, thte rollers of which are worked by the efrdiefafcttw>in(le*d of cogg»{ 
one of the two, wl^ich is longer than the other, hating a bar through it that 
|s turned by the hand. The; juice is fimply boiled till a confidence it 
formed, but fcarcely at all granulated, being little more than a thick 
fyrup. This is madq into cakes, fprcad upon leaves t#dry> and after* 
wards folded up moopce qr the inner bark of thepatang tree. This jaggree^ 
befideits ordinary ufes as fugar, being mixed with lim?, makes a fin* 
-cement for. building, and an.exquifite piafter for walls, which in feme 
parts of ^India equate marble in appearance. The liquor of the anou* 
•called uhtqo or toddy, is drank whilft freflx, and proves an agreeable 
beverage* It is alfo made ufe of in a fermented ftate, to dfcSt which 
it compofition is employed catted raggee ; and a quantity of rice being 
at th*fame time fteeped in it, the liquor then becomes intoxicating, and ' 
k called brum. This is in fad the bails of the fpiric called arrack, but 
theSumatrans have not the art of diftilling it.* The Malays, when ra- 

♦ Many attempts have been made by the Englifh to bring to perfection the manufacture of fygar 
*nd arrack from the canes : but the expences, particularly of the (laves, were always found tp 
exceed the advantages. Within thefe few years, that the plantations and works were committed 
4o the management? of Mr. Henry Botham, it has manifeftly appeared that the end is to be obtained. 
Ay employing the Cbintfi in the works of the field, and allowing them a proportion of the produce, 
|br their labor. The manufacture had arrived at a confiderable extent, when the breaking out of 
*he wargaveachecktoitsprogrefs j but the path is pointed out, and it is worth pursuing witji 
*5gor. The funu of money thrown into Battvia for aixack and fugar have been, imn^nfe. ^ 
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feained from the nfe of opium, are a{>t to 4ave Tccowfe. to this liquor, 
but among tke country people toebriatkm is>perfe&ly rare.- 

- Salt i* hero, as in roeft other countries an article of general eonfump- Sale* 
•ion. The demand for it i* modi? fupplied by cargoes imported, but 
they alfo taamrfadurc ft themfeivfes** The* method is tedious* They 
kindle a. fire clafet*thc fea be*ch».'and pour upon, it fea water, by de- 
grees. Whenthis has beet^oomiQued for a certain time, the- water eva- 
porating, and the fait being precipitated* among the afhes* they gather 
thefe in baikets, or in funnels made of the bark or leaves of trees* and* 
again pour fea water on tbem,. till rf^e* particles of fait are well feparated,. ; 

and paft* with the water* iota a veflel placed below to- receive them.. 
This water ^ now ftrongly impregnated, is boiltd till the fait adheres in a, 
thick cruft, to the bottom and fide* of the veflel. In burning a fquare 
fathom of firewood, aikiltul perfon procures about five gallons of fait*. 
What is thus made,, has fo cpofiderable a mixture of the fait of the wood*, 
that it foon diflWves, and cannot be carried far into- the country., The 
coarfeft graitvi* pgefesred* 

The art of medicine, among the Siimatrans, confift* almoft entirely Arf of mt $ m 
mtht application of fimpfes, in che virtues of which they are*furpriz« cinc * 
Ingly (killed. Every old roanandtWoman is-a phyfician; their rewards 
depending upon their fucee& ;. but tfcey generally procure* a faiall fum in 
advance, under the pretext of purchafing charms *j> The mode of prac- 
tice 

* In one of sbeearttefi letters from* Bap coo len, to- the Prefidency of Madras, it is mentioned- 
that Salt could not bodifpofed •£ as an article of trade* 

f Charms are there worn about the necks of children, -m in Europe. I- know not wast .thoyf 
are compoied of> nor is it of much confbquence, being merely impo&ions of the. Malay prieftt. 
A charm againft an ague I onoa accidentally met- with, which from circumftances I conclude to b# 
evtranflation of fuch as are employed by the Portuguefc Chriftians in India* Though not pro- 
perly belonging to. my fubjeel, I will prcfont it to the reader. ' t( (Sign of the croft) VVneA 
Chrifl faw the crofs, he trembled and ihaked j and they laid unto him, haft- thou air agu* $ and 
lie Cud unto them, I hare neither ague nor fever j and whofoerer bears there Words, 'either hi 
anting, or. in mind* flull never be troubled with ague or fever. So help thy fenrantt, O Lord, 
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tice Is either % adcriitSiftttiug the juices of certain trees'and hert* in- 
wardly, or by applying outwardly a poultice of' leaves chopped finally 
upon the breaft or part affe&ed, renewing it as ibon as it becomes dry. 
For int«Ral pains, they rub oil on a large leaf of a ftknuUnt quality, 
and heatingit before the fire, clap it on the body of the patient, as a 
hlifter, which produces very powerful effefti. Phlebotomy they never 
trie, yet the people of the neighbouring ifland of Ntas are famous for 
their ikill in cupping, which they practice in a manner peculiar to them- 
felvea. 

Sfifcru j n fevers they give a decodtion of the hcA lakoon> and bathe the pa- 

tient, for two or three mornings, in warm water. If this does not prove 
effectual, they pour over him, during the paroxy fm, a quantity of cold 
water, rendered more chilly by the dawn fedingin^ which, from the 
fudden revulfion it caufes, brings on a copious perfpiration. Pains and 
fwellings in the limbs are Hkewife cured by fweating 5 but for this pur- 
pofe, they either cover therafelves over with mats, and fit in the fun- 
ihine at noon, or if the operation be performed within doors, a lamp, 
and fooxetimes a pot of boiling herbs, is enclofed in the covering with 
them. 

J*profy, There are two fpecies of leprofy known in thefe parts. The milder 

fort, or impetigo, as I apprehend it to be, is* very common among the 
' inhabitants of Neas ; great numbers of whom are covered with a white 
fcurf or fcales, that renders them loathfome to the fight. But this dif- 
temper, though difagreeable from the violent itching and other incon- 
veniences with Which it is attended, does not appear immediately to tif- 
fed: the health ; Haves in that fituation being daily bought and fold for 
field and other out-door work* It is communicated from parents to their 

vyho put their truft in thee *" From the many folds that appear in the original, I have reafon to 
apprehend that it had been worn, and by (brae Englifliraen, whom frequent ficknefs and die fond 
love of life, had rendered weak and fupexftitious enough to try the effefb of this barbarous an* 
«dkuloiis yiadtery* 

offspring, 
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offspring, but though hereditary, it is not contagious. I have fometimes 
been induced to think it nothing more than a confirmed ftage of the 
ferpigo or ringworm, or it may be the fame with what is eifewhere termed 
tht firingks. 1 have known a Neas man who has effe&ed a temporary re- 
moval of this fcurf, by the frequent application of fuch herbs as are ufed 
to curethe ringworm, and fometimes by rubbing gunpowder and ftrong 
acids to his Ikin ; but it always returned after fome time. The other fpe- 
cies with which the country people are in fome inftances affeded, is doubt- 
lefs from the defcription given of its dreadful fymptoms, that fevere kind 
of leprofy which has been termed depbantiafis ; the fkin coming off in 
flakes, and the flefli falling from the bones, as in the lues venerea. This 
diforder being efteemed highly infectious, the unhappy wretch who 
labors under it, is driven from the village he belonged to, into the woods, 
where victuals are left for him, from time to time, by his relations* A 
prang and a knife are likewife delivered to him, that he may build him- 
felf a hut, which is generally eredted near to fome river, continual bathing 
being iuppofed to have fome effeft in removing the diforder, or alleviating 
the mifery of the patient. Few in fiance* of recovery have been known. 
There Is a difeafe called the nambee which bears fome affinity to this, at- 
tacking the feet chiefly, the flefli of which it eats away. As none but the 
ioweftclafs of people feem to fuffer from this complaint, I 'imagine it 
proceeds in a great degree from want of cleanlinefs. 

The fmall 'pox fometimes vifits the ifland and makes terrible ravages. Small po* 
It is regarded as a plague, and drives from the country thou&nds whom 
the infe&ion fpares. Their method of flopping its progrefs (for they 
do not attempt a cure) is by converting into an hofpital or receptacle 
for the reft, that village where lie the greateft number of fick, whither 
they fend all who are attacked by the diforder, from the country round* 
The mod effectual methods are purfued to prevent any perfon's efcape 
from this village, which is burnt to the ground as foon as the infedtkm 
has fpent itfelf, or devoured all the victims thus offered to it. Inocula- 
tion feems to be an idea not thought of, and as it could not be univerfal, 
it might be a dangerous experiment for Europeans to introduce it par- 

X tially, 
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Venereal dif- 
eaft. 



Infanity. 



Sciences. 
Arithmetic. 



tially, in a country where the diforder make its appearance at diftant 
intervals only ; unlefs thofe periods could be feized, and the attempts 
made, when and where there might be well founded apprehenfion of its 
being communicated in the natural way. A diftemper much refembling 
the fmall pox, and in its firft ftages miftaken for it, is not uncommon* 
It caufes an alarm, but does not prove mortal, and is probably what we 
term the chicken pox. 

The venereal difeafe, though common in the Malay bazars, is in the 
inland country almoft unknown. A man returning to his village, wick 
the infection, is fhunned by the inhabitants as an unclean and interdicted 
perfon. The Malays cure it with the dcco&ion of a china root, called 
by them gadoong, which caufes a falivation* 

When a man is by ficknefs, or otherwife, deprived of his reafon, or when 
fubjett to convulfion fits, they imagine him poflefled by an evil fpirit, 
and their ceremony of exorcifm is performed by putting the unfortunate 
wretch into a hut, which they fet fire to about his ears, fuffering him to 
make his efcape through the flames in the beft manner he can. The 
fright, which would go nigh to deftroy the intelledts of a reafonable man > 
may perhaps have, under contrary circumftances, an oppofite effect. 

The ikill of the Sumatrans in any of the fciences, is > as may be pre- 
fumed, very limited. Some, however, I have met with, who, in arith- 
metic, could multiply and divide, by a fingle multiplier or divifor, feve- 
ral places of figures. Tens of thoufands (laxa) are the higheft clafs of 
numbers the Malay language has a name for. In counting over a quan- 
tity of fmall articles, each tenth, and afterwards each hundredth piece* 
is put afidc; which method is juft confonant with the progrefs of fcien- 
'tific numeration, and probably was the origin of it. When they may 
haveoccafion to recoiled at a diftance of time, the tale of any commo- 
dities they are carrying to market, or the like, the country people often 
'affift their memory, by tying knots on a firing, which is produced when 
• they want to fpecify the number. The Peruvian quips were, I fuppofe, ■ 
an improvement upon this fimple invention. 

They 
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They eftimate the quantity of moA fpecics of mefcHandlze by what' Meaiuta. 
we call dry meaftre, the ufe of weights being apparently introduced* 
among them- by foreigners; for the pecul and catfe* ars ufed only on- 
the Tea coaft, and places which the Malays frequent.* The coolah or' 
bamboo, containing very nearly a gallon, is the general ftandard of 
meafure among the Rejangs : of thefe eight hundred make a ceyan : the? 
cboopa is one quarter of a bamboo. By the bamboo almoft all articles, 
even elephants teeth* are bought and fold ; but by a bamboo of ivory 
they mean fo much as is equal in weight to a bamboo f rice. This 
ftill includes the idea of weight, but is not attended with their principal 
objection to that mode of afcertaining qua ntity, which arifes, as they 
fay, from the impoffibility of judging by the eye of the juftnefs 
of artificial weight*, owing to the various materials of which they 
may be compofed, and which meafurement is not liable to. . The 
meafures of length here, as perhaps originally among every people upon 
earth, are taken from the dimenfions of the human body. The deppo, 
or fathom, is the extent of the arms from each extremity of the fin-* 
gers : the etto> or cubit, is the fore«arm and hand : cakee is the foot :* 
janca is the fpan ; and jarrce, which fignifies a finger, -is the inch. . Thefe 
are eftimated from the general proportions of middle fized men, others 
making an allowance in meafuring, and not regulated by any exad 
ftandard. 

The ideas of Geography, among, fuch of them as do not frequent the Gcompht. 
fea, are perfeftly confined* or rather they entertain none. They know 
not thrat the country they inhabit is an ifland, nor have they any general'' 
name for it. Habit renders them expert in travelling through the woods, 
where they perform journeys of weeks and months without feeing a dwel- 
ling. In places little frequented, where they have occafion ta ftrike 
out new paths, (for roads there are none) they make marks on trees, for 
the future guidance of themfelves and others. I have heard a mah fayj 

• The/tot/ is 1 3 3$ # ? ioo c atlas are one pdcul , each being eftimated at a pound and a third. 

: X» '" ' "'« twill 
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u I will attempt a paflage by fiich z route, for my father, when livings 
told me that he had left his tokens there." They eftimate the diftance of 
places from each other, by the number of days, or the proportion of the 
day, taken up in travelling it, and not by mcafurement of the fpace. 
Their journey, or day's walk, may be computed at about twenty miles ;. 
but they can bear a long continuance of fatigue. 

jLiiQuomyt The Malays, as well as the Arabs and other Mahometan* nations, fix. 

the length of the year at three hundred and fifty four days, or twelve 
lunar months of twenty nine days and an half; by which mode of reck- 
oning, each year is thrown back above eleven days*. The original Su» 
matrans rudely eftimate their annuaLperiods from, the revolution of the- 
feafons, and count their years, from the number of their crops of grain. 
(taoun paddee) ; a practice, which, though not pretending to accuracy,, 
is much more ufeful for the general purpofes of life, than the former,, 
'which is merely adapted to religious obfervances. They, as well as the 
Malays, compute time by regular lunar periods, but do not attempt to 
trace any relation or correfpondence, between thefe fmaller meafures and 
the folar revolution. Whilft. more polifhed nations were multiplying, 
ipiftakes and difficulties, in their endeavors to afcertain the completion 
of the fun's courfe through, the ecliptic,, and in the mean while fufferingi 
their nominal feafons to become almoft. the reverfe of nature', thefe peo- 
ple without an idea of intercalation, preferved the account of their 
years free from effential, or at leaft progreffive error, and the confufion 
which attends it. The divifion of the month into weeks I believe to be? 
unknown, except where it has been taught with Mahometanifm ;. the ' 
day of the moon's age being ufed inftead of it, where accuracy is re- 
quired ; nor do they fubdivide the day into hours. To denote the time* 
of day, at which any circumftance they find it neceflary to fpeak of,, 
happened, they point with their finger, to the height in the iky, at 
which the fun then flood. And this mode is the more general and pre* 
cife, as the fun, fo near the equator, afcends and defcends almoft per* 
3>tndicular]y, and rifes and fets, at all feafons of the year, within a few 
minutes of fix o'clock. Scarce any of the ftars or conftellations are dif* 

tinguifted 
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tttigutfhed by them. Thejr notice, however, die planet Vemis, but da* 
not imagine her to be the fame at the different periods of her revolution ; 
when flie precedes the riling, and follows the fetting fun* They are* 
aware of the night on which the new moon fliould make its* appear- 
ance, and the Malays fahtte it with the difcharge of guns. They alfo 
know when to expeft the returns of the tides, which are attheir height, . 
on the fouth weftern coaft of the ifland, when thar luminary is in the ho* 
rizon, and ebb as it rifes- When they obferve a bright ftar near the moon, 
they are apprehenffve of a ftorm; as Europeans failor* foretel a gate from 
the fliarpnefs of her horns* Thefe are both, in part, the ionfequence of an 
unufual clearnefs in the air, which proceeding from an extraordinary 
alteration of the ftate of the atmofphere, muft naturally be followed by 
a violent rufhing of the circumjacent parts, to reftore the equilibrium,* 
and^thus prove the prognostic of high wind.. During an eclipfe they-* 
make a loud noife with founding inftruments*- to prevertt one luminary 
from devouring the other,Tas the Chinefe, to frighten away the dragon: 
They tell of a man in the moon, who is continually employed in fpin- 
ning cotton, but that every night a rat gnaws his thread, and obliges* 
him to begin his work afrelh. This they apply as an emblem of end— 
lefs and ineffectual labor,, like the done of Sifyfbus y and the fieves of; 
the Danaidci* 

Hiftory and cHronoibgy tKey are entirely without ; the memory of all 
paft events being preferved by tradition only. 

They are fond of mufic, and have many inftruments in ufe among Mufl(L 
them, but few, upon inquiry, appear to be original, being moftly bor- 
rowed from the Chinefe and other more eaftern people; particularly the 
taliniaig). gong, and fooken. The violin has found its way to them 
from the weitward.. The cahntang refembles- the fticcado and the har* 
monica; the more common ones having the crofs pieces, which are 
ftruckwith two little hammers, of fplit bamboo, and the more perfed, 
of a certain compofition of metal which is very fonorous- Thcgotgs,. 
a kind ofbell, but differing much in ihape, and ftruck oa the outfide, 

are 
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are caft in fets regularly tuned to thirds, fourth, fifth, and oftave, and 
often ferve as a bafs, or under part, to the caliitang. The foolcen is . 
the Malay flute. The country flute is called ferdum. It is made of . 
bamboo, is very imperfect, having but few flops, and refembles much 
an inftrument described as found among the people of Otaheite. A 
fingle hole underneath, is covered with the thumb of the left hand, and 
-the hole neareft the end at which it is blown, cm the upper fide, with a 
finger of the fame hand. The other two holes are ftopt with the right 
hand fingers. In blowing they hold it inclined to the right fide. They 
.have various inftruments of the drum kind, particularly thofe called 
Jinkab, which are in pairs, and beaten with the hands at each end. They 
are made of a certain kind of wood hollowed out, covered with dried 
goat {kins, and laced with fplit rattans. It is difficult to obtain a pro- 
ber knowledge of their divifion of the fcale, as they know nothing oi it 
in theory. The interval we call an oftave, feems to be divided with 
them into fix tones, without any intermediate femitones, which muft 
confine their mufic to one key. It confifts in general of but few notes, 
and the third is the interval that moft frequently occurs. Thofe who 
perform on the violin, ufe the fame notes as in our divifion, and they 
tune the inftrument, by fifths, to a great nicety. They are fond of 
playing the oftave, but fcarce ufe any other chord. The Sumatran tunes 
<very much refemble, to my ear, thofe of the native Irifh, and have ufually, 
like them, a flat third. 
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Language — Malay — Arabic cbara&er ufcd— Languages of the in* 
terior peopte — Peculiar characters— Specimens qf languages 

and of alphabets*. * ' 



XjEFORE I proceed taan accountof the laws, cuffoms, and manners of Langnsg** 
the people of the ifland,. it is necei&ry that I fhould fay fomething of the 
different languages fpoken on it ;. the diverfity of which has been the 
fubje& of much contemplation and conje&ure*. 

The Malay language,, which is original in the penmfula of Malay 0, and Malay* 
has from thence extended itfelf throughout the eaftern iflands, (o as to 
become the lingua franca of that part of the globe, is fpoken every where 
along the coafts of Sumatra, prevails in the inland country of Mening- 
eal ow and its immediate dependencies, and is understood in a 1 mo ft every 
part of the ifland. It has been much celebrated, and juftly, for th« 
fmoothnefs and fweetnefs of its found, which have gained it the appel- 
lation of the Italian of the caft» This is awing to the prevalence of vowels, 
and liquids in the words, and the infrequency of any hariH combination 
©f mute confonants* Thefe qualities render it well adapted to poetry,, 
'which the Malays are paflionately addidted to. They amufe all their 
fcifure hours, including the greater portion of their lives, with the repe- 
tition of fongs, which are, for the moft part, proverbs illuftrated, or g^,— 
figures of fpeech applied to the occurrences of life. Some that they 
(ehearfe, in a kind of recitative, at their bimbangs or feafts, are hiftoricak 
love tales, like our old Englifh ballads, but often, extempore. An exam*» 
.pie of the former fpecies is as follows. 
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Jfyo goono p*flang faUtio, ^ t 

♦' Caifo teedab dangan fiomi—nla t 

Jfo gpm* bnmiue matte % 
Callo tttdab Jangan focngoonia. t 

What figntties attempting to ilight a lamp, 
If the wick be wanting ? 
What fignifies making love with the eyea, 
If nothing in earneft be intended ? 

3tmuft be obferved however, that it often proves a very difficult matter 
to trace the connexion between the figurative and the literal fenfe of the 
stanza. The cffentials in the compo6tion of the pantoott, for fuch thefe 
little pieces are called, the longer being called dendavg^ are the rhyth- 
mus and the figure, particularly the latter, which they confider as the 
life and fpiritof «he poetry. I had a proof of this in an atteAipt which 
I made to impofe a pantoon of my own composing, on the natives, as 
a work of their countrymen. The fubjed was a dialogue between a 
.lover, and a rich, coy miftrefs : The expreffions were proper to the 
.occafion, and in fome degree charaderiftic. It pafled with feveral, but 
an old lady who was a more difcerning critic than the others, remarked 
,that it was €€ catto catto /qjt" — mere convention j meaning that it was 
deftitute of the quaint and figurative expreffions which adorn their own 
poetry. Their language, in common fpeaking, is proverbial and fen- 
tentious. If a young woman prove with child before marriage, they ob- 
serve it U, w douloo booa, cadecan boongo"— u the fruit before the flower." 
Hearing of a perfcn's death, they fay, " tun mat tec, matt a * nen ccdoop % 
Jecrajo: caUo fampi-U janjienia, apo booke boeat?—" Thofe who ate 
dead, are dead ; thofe who furvive muft work : if his allotted time was 
expired, what rcfourcc is there ?"* 



• The 1 ' apobo&tioatr* U aphnUctbtyaiwajimike ufcof,to opaft ttok4c*fe<rf*m«| 

JOUUff, and has more force than *ny tnnlUtion of it Xxan employ. 
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? ¥1^ writing fc tirthe Arabic chara&er, very little corrupted, ottiftg AmWc chi- 
towtoieh, aiM the adoption 1 df thrfr'rcfigibfi from tile fade quarter, ^Malays! 
gfear * nutober of Arabic Wrch - ate^iifccffporated with the Mfthf . fto? 
Portuguefe t^ furnifte* OAetti with many terms, chiefly f6t ?u#t rt 
iSeas as they have acquired iince the period of European difcoveries to 
the etftward, They write on paper, ufihg ink of their own coftipofi- 
tibh, with pens made of rtie twig of the Jnou trte. I could never cfif- 
gover that the Malays had any original written chara&ers, peculiar 
to themfelves* before they acquired ttiofe now in ufe ;' but it h potfible 
that fuch might have been loft; a fate, that may hereafter attend thole 
of Sumatra, on which the Arabic daily mates inrcroachments. ' Yet I have 
had frequent occasion to obfarve the Malay language written by inland, 
people, in the country character J which would indicate that the fpeecH 
is likely to periih firft. Their books are for the mod part, either tranf- 
Icripts from the Alcoran (koraan), or legendary tales (brfxtr), of fittle' 
merit as compofitions. 



The pureft, or moft efteemed Malay is faid, and with grejt appearance 
df reafon, to be fpoken at Malacca. It'dlffers from the dialeft ufed on 
Sumatra chiefly in this, that words, in the latter, made to terminate in 
** O/* are, in the former, founded as ending in ** A". Thus they pro-' 
nounce lad* (pepper) inliead of lado. Thofe words which end with 
a u K" in writing, are, on Sumatra, always foftened inTpeaking, by 
omitting it ; as " tabbe iunnja" u many compliments,"" * for tabhek y 
bunmak ;" but the Malaccahs, and Specially the more eaftern people,' 
who fpeak very broad, give them generally the full found. The per- 
gonal pronouns alfo differ materially in the refp^&ive countries. 

Attempts have been made to compote a Grammar of the Malay tongue, 
upon tb* priictpks m which thofc; of the European languages are 
famed* . But the abftirdity of ftick prodo&ie&s is obvious. Where 
there is no inflexion of either nouns or verbs, there can be ho cafes, de- 
tkn£ons> moods, or conjugations. All this is performed by the addktai 

Y of 
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tfcfi »^,^i^ of ,X*a*4Jwkt .«* ^Qftjofo mf-Atf* 

t9%*ltt* #«*<?* J>#k is thefigo of tfje^bfctjv^fe Wj.^Wt^QP^/jfi 
then every prepofition flxeuld equally require an appropriate cafe, and, 
as well as " of **• to" and *' from," we Jhould have -a cafe for ". deaias. 
tqqntf*— on top of the houfe." So of verbs : ; " calio Jayp boolei gellatT— 
" % *i£,I coijd walk :" this may be termed the preter-uiiperfed tenTe of 
-&P fy^juq&ive or potential x mood, of the verb gtllan\ wftereasp is in 




W&gjf with coVreftnefs and propriety, but they muft'bVas'dtl&erenr from, 
th^jartifici^l and technical rules of our grammarians, as the drefs of iin 
JEuropean lady, from the fimplicity of a Malay habit, v ' 

» ^ i BpfiiJ? ^r Malay there arc a variety of languages fpoken op Sur^atra, 

lntenor people* ' ' ' r i% * /»• '•'•-• *J «^*^ jO** J , V • ' 

«fc language* wbfch* however, have not only a manifeft affinity &*PPI>g, theinielves, 
the Malay. fyut a|ft>i to that general, language which is found to Jprevai^ in,, apd to^e. 
indigenous to all the iilands of the. eaftern fea; frpm Madag^fcarto the 
. remoteft of Captain Cook's discoveries; comprehending a widetex- 
tcnt than the Roman, or any other tongue, has yet bqafted. * J^ifbu- 
tabie examples of this connexion and (imilarity, l^have exhibited in a 
paper which the Society of Antiquaries have done me the honor to pu- 
blifh in their Archaeologia. In different places it has been more or lefc 

• Bow^ey^ who Jus written on this fubje&, conflitutet his future tenfe,of the word *• mav," 
thus, " comet maoo bacba," which it, *' wc chufe, or are inclined to read." 'To form in e ftifiive 
yoke, he ftyt the particle « *W* is to be p*n*rtl, Wu t he is mifllftfcni for « 1 *ad this ksfcer"' 
k exp^Ted id A?**, > * fl* Aasfcq* >** Mptf* T^ ^ys^ s^fis^ s^ft 
thing to oiir own local and partial idea*, put me in mind of fen* fotabufferfls 1 have its*, in 
which the counu-yTitlel \rere thut ex^Iiihed— Patera*-* « Duke :— Pi/to~ an &ri: * Dnftify-r 
ftLerdMavet** • >••> 7 # : • i**uai* .ImHU . j • 

mixed 
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jni^diand torrdpred, ;but betwfc* Ht mbft difl&ttttar bftnthesi f m*fo 
dent famenefs of mmy radical 1 words is apparent, and in fome, Very 
djftaVt. {rojp.eacfi other in point of. ; fittratiori, *sfot mftance the Phitff- 
^*s*indlJ!iad^aga&ari'the cleriation/of the Wor<fe is fcarcely rtiort tbah 
lidbfervecf in the diale&s bif neighbouring provinces oF thfc fame tirfg- 

ij <M ;:, "'' < ■•...■■ 



.* /.j * > 



TTJbc priyci^al internallaqgqajges of Sumatra, are the.Rejang and the They hare pe- 



Batta> whofe difference is marked", not fo much by the want of QQrre^ 
fpondence in the terms, as by the circumftance of their being tach *x- 
prefled in a diftindt apd peculiar written character. . This I conceive to 
be extraordinary , and perhaps Angular, in the hiftory of human improve- 
ment ; that two divifions of people on the fame iflahd, with equal claims 

r tox>ngifla)ity, in ftages of civilization nearly equal, and fpeajdng Ian* 
guages derived from the fame fource, Ihould write Vn charaAers efleniU 
ally different from each other, and from the reft of the Avorla. What 
corroborates the evidence of "the alphabets being feparate and Uncon- 
nected inventions, is, that the order of the letters is hot the fame ; as 

c will appear by an infpeftion of the fpecimens I have fubjoincd for the 

1 gratification of the curious. -f* The Achehefe making ufeof tho Arabic <• 
character, ffceir language has the iefs claim to ofigfriaRtyl The Lam* 
pooty as a dialed, is fufficiently diftinQ: from all the others, but a few 
of 'the ietleft 'of the alphabet* particularly the firft and feconc^ are ex* 

"prefled by shara&ers manifeftly ! the fame with the Rejang, though the 
major part feem entirely unlike. Perhaps, as the Greeks are ftid to hive 

■i >l V/ ' \ •'* ". .'Hi * J i/ .. - : v . 

• I am engaged in an attempt to render this companion of languages more extenfi ve, and at far aa 
feffitile. to bring fpecimens of all thofe fpoken hi the known world,- info one pJhwef view/ 

!'•'■■.. U - ■ . ' '. « • . -.',/. 

< : • . ft £t* the follewdafipkwt t The ^a^vfft^and aU other eaftera^minj^ that: 1 Jhajre examined^ 

• Jifler* a4 mwhtfeopt *(**««»*» the,/ty<wj from the Jffatfa. *' The%$cimen of a JavaSt alphabet 

fiptx in,C©ri>cjIl& U.Prpn is terj juf^ . The Yfigala alphahgf is to >t fcuad f* Thmnif .* 'RcV 

latsoo detlftea lliiBnfinct. 

•'• • -; J ^w.a 
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done in thjj d*ys of ^admut, the Larappons may tmw hdrro*cd fitat 
their neighbour in order to complete; the number #f their fetters; Alt 
t&cfc people, in wqting, form their lines froo» the left J*and (ttpacfc the 
right, contrary *> the practice of the ^lays sad tho Arabia^ ^ t . * 1 

Write oabaik Their writings, of any bulk and importance, are executed wicth iftk, 

on die inner bark of a tree, cut Into narrow ftrips of coofiderabk length, 

' . and folded together in fquares ; each fquare or fold anfweriag for a pqge* 

' On more common oeeafions they write on the outer coat of a joint of 

o& Um. bamboo, fometimes whole, and fomctimes fplk into pieces of two or 

three inches in breadth, with the point of their creefe or other weapon, 

which ferves the porpofe of a ftylus.* Thefe writings or fcratchingi 

rather, ve often performed with a confiderable degree of neatneft; of 

which I have fpeciipens in my pofleffion, as well as of xheir larger 

works. The proportion of thofe among the natives who can read and 

write, particularly the Battas, is very great, and perhaps not furpafled in 

many countries of Europe* 

None of thefe languages are fo agreeable to the ear as the M*bry> md 
the lampoon in particular is very guttural, making frequent ufe of the 
found we denote by " g," which they introduce even in Malay word*, 
and liquifying the confonant " t" Thus the word Crote y they pronounce 
Cogb-et, and Iras they change into huasJ^ 

In Java, Slam, and other parts of the eaft, befide the common lan- 
guage of the country, there is eftablHhed a court language, fpoken by 



• Th»ChiaeJ4NK* Aid, b? their hiiloriane, to have written on pieces of Bamboo* before tfaej 
invented paper* 

• 
f it frertPJfchaDle that the Malays cannot expreft the eon/onant F, or Ph, nor the people of 
Jhtjflaiul Jfaty aear Sumatra, the confonant P. The feme dtftinttion it obferred amongft the 
khabitaau of fane of the South Sea iflands t and I believe holds good with ref^cft to the Ferfian 
i alphabets. 
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pcufohs of rants Oteijr. Thii dtttindion, aitfally fovented^foHVepur- 
pafe of kwplng ttoe tmlgar at a diftance, and tofpiring theta wijtfc Vefpcft 
fo^wta^y^oafttoetiritoftand, does not take place in ariy part of Su> 
matra,«a}pii£ite;ihhabittoftfc9 of which, difpartty o£ fituatiVri is nbtafc- 
tenJed with much referve, ordinance of behavior between" (fid 
peffonit •• : ~"' : 
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SfitciMENs of L^NGtJAGei fy&en on SUMATRA. 



Malay. 



Aeheen. 



Batta. 



Rcjang. 



Lampoon. 



One 

Two 

Three 

four 

Fete 

Six 

Seven 

Sight 

Nine 

Ten 

Hufrand 

Wife 

Father 

Mother 

Head 

Eyes 

Nofe 

Haar 

Teeth 

Hand 

Day € 

Night 

White 

Black 

Good 

Die 

Fire 

Water 

Earth 

Coconut 

Ripe . 

Fifh x 

Hog 

Sun 

Moon 

I 

God 




Sarabilan 
Sapooloo 
Lackee 
Beenee 
Bapa 
Mau 
Capallo 
Matto 
Eedong 
Ramboot 
Geeggee 
Tangan 
Haree 
Mallam 
Pootee 
Etam 
Baye 
Mattee 
Appee 
Ayer 
fana 
Clappo 
Bras 
Eieun 
Babee 

Matto-haree 
Boolan 
Ambo, Sayo 
Allab-tallah 



Sah 

Dua 

TIoo 

Paat 

Leemung 

•Nam 

Toojoo 

D'lappan 

Sakoorang 

Saploe 

Lackaye 

Beenaye 

Bah 

Mau 

Oolou 

Matta 

Eedoou 

Oh 

Gcguy 

Jarrooay 

Ooraye 

Mallam 

Pootee 

Hetam 

Gaet 

Mattay 

Appooy 

Eer 

Taoo 

Oo 

Breeagh 

Incoor 

Booy 

Mattowraye 

Booloon 

Ooloon 

Allah 



Sadah 

Duo 

Toioo 

T)pat 

Leemah 

On am 

Pa i too 

Ooalloo 

Seeah 

Sapooloo 

Morah 

Aboo 

Ammah 

Enang 

Ooloo 

Mahtah 

£{£"' 

N in gee 

Tangan 

Torang-harce 

Borgning 

Nabottar 

Nabeeron 

Dengw 

Mahtay 

Ahptoe 

Ayck 

Tana 

Crambee 

Dahano 

Dakkay 

Babee 

Mahtah haree 

Boolan 

Apoo 

Daibattak 



Do 

Dooy 

Tcliou 

Wlpat 

Lemo 

Noom 

Toojooa 

Delapoon 

Scmbilan 

Depooloo 

Lackye 

Sooma 

Bapa 

Indo 

Oolou 

Matty 

Feoong 

Boo 

Aypen 

Tangoon 

Beely-looeng 

B.-caleramoon 

Pooteah 

Meloo 

Baye 

Mattote 

Op^ay 

Beole 

Peeta 

Nedc 

Blai 

•Conn 

Sooeetemba 

Mattey-beeiy 

Booloon 

Ookoo 

Oola-tailo 



Sye 

Rowah 

Tulioo 

Ampah 

Leemah 

An nam 

Pectoo 

Ooailoo 

Srewah 

P ooloo 

Cadjoon 

Cadjooa 

Bapa 

Eenah 

Oolooh 

Martah 

Eerong 

Boohoo 

E?pan 

Chooloo 

Ran nee 

Beengheo 

Mandack 

Malloona 

Bottle 

Jahal 

Aphooy 

Wye 

Tanno 

Clappah 

Recaa 

Bwah 

Babooye 

Mata rannet 

Boolan 

Gniah 

Alla-taiia 
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J&EJJlNG alphabet. 



a a ft/ fi /Ov/vyV / >fr /^/^/w 

/& *aw 0*<r AAa .mAa tweet netei n/et er 



Mta. tri' 



AAa< tnAa 'tyf** 



"«5£ ^TletrA of torn me>nee/me>n/7 . o i^Jfetw ori^umje . 

-JAe — fe/fctt or //tear « WiAaAefo art aottrntt/ Ay a ivtrte/y ofQsta/M me t^^Aea/trno^nmreA 

urr et*t Arf/o/i'o . 

Dtt*> tteetfaj nnteA cAatiyej Me'—Jertntn/t/letn Ar&t 

m Ceyeeti/t t>rliA)t</> iAeAtm>a eAetnae* a fo ft A / tafo&urna cAnnae*. ..".....'. a it> etna. 

- (etioo/itew-ita. ft? ar i (etmee/rtn . . . _- i.r ^>fo oo 

I a ronton fo ee- C lafreAna<L.i.-i JL— — Jo c 

\+ Lo/ootoona-.l fo one 



- r' 

,3~ -* a /o a*t' 



* CtirneecAa /o 

A A a A>Aon' A^Ao/t A Ae&r lAAre< 



Z. 



A% 



fcAo/t%o> &Aot> AC At' £ Aonr 



•ety PAyi/m?' 



^J/ir< leJfav or*e never rotner/ en wrtfono, e/icA jAor AAe ,moitt* Jiart rtyrfjentrhy'ei J y AAa Are _ 

^jJAte Wrt/tna .todrow Me Ae/r Aeuu/' Ao Me* rraAA . . 

Batta 



if sA A/T' 



oC 



no met- 



At 



/"" ' J"" /* 



era. •* . 



o 



fin 



ja 



<^ •<=> 



* /ny*i> 



ceet, oo 

■ \ 

\ 



■•i 



Arts 



— 7 *sy w^ 

Aery an 9 na ' A* 

^C^ i ^ r T' \J^ 'P 000 * S** 00 * 

eer pttea eeez/ et/ eery 



wet' met A?' eut /net' cAa/ 
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a^a&ttoPjfate of tbi <&mttod »H*&'i/ktitf-^JJ¥ttttc* of ' ■ - • •'^jffif j 

: Charaker httteen %B* ' Mala; and otirtf' inhabit ant u 'Qvofrn- : 1 '$jj$ ' 

* 'mehf—ffitles and power of k%e bblefi among ifie Rcfangs, hflu* 
iiy en&fr&eEurobeavs^?ov«£^ &'P%kiml£' '' '*• I 

, •; .8... !f v -.:;;.-• ?:f .,!:•.» .J ■ . : .>7?) Tr, c I !**.-m .( ' :i\ .u ' r:.;--.* . 
9" * 1. xJjr.- \I». :. i I;:: ; ,• .r ,t:j. ..' 'j in •„! '.Itr.l »"•.")' i-/n :>:e •• '' 
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^ ONSrDKREIX as a people eccu^ymg a certain tan* in the fcare g«t f f 
W ciVil fociety, it is hot'eafy to cfcterittinc the' properfituatibn t>f the 
lhTiabTfarits of this ifland* Though far dittant from that point towttfcfc 
%e iftftjlhed Rates of Europe, have afyired, they yet look cferwti', fifttfrafi 
Tntefval ^Imoft as great, on riitf favage tribes of Africa hnd America 
Ptfbaps if wtdiftinguiih mankind fummarHy into five clafles; but of 
which each would admit of numberless fubdivifions; we might affign a 
tBfrd place, to the more civilized Sumatrtnsj and' a fettrtfe, to* the re* 
hmd&erl In the firff clafs,' tlhould of ittvTrfe intlUde Ibme of th* M^ 
publics of ancient Greece, io the days of ehdfr fptendor; the Rbapaha* 
for fomc time before and after the Auguftan age ; FraiHte, £pgl«id r 4Uu| 
other refined nations of Europe, l itt tfee 1 latter cehttfffo* j and pttbapt 
China* The lecbtiA might comprehend the great A fiaric empire* |t tfafc 
period of their prosperity ; Pferfi*, the Mtogtol* the Turki^vdch fdtoi 
European kutgddtas. In the thfad ctefs r : ateng with the &RMt»aafi^ 
Xbftoan*, amjr* f#w otRerftacei-of the eaftfrn archtf>efago, I fheuM 
fttftk th* tuftkass on the wrtfaeraispaii of Africa, iod.fafooM poftfcci 
Aft** The fblirt* ilofs^wicb the kAcWU^cfcS^ 
in the people of the new difcovered iflands- in the South Sea j perhapa- 
the celebrated, hlexican and Peruvian emptre^ j tUc t*arf ar hordfcs, and 
all thole {bcieues pf people in various parts of the globe, who, pofleffing 
fetfeoal property, aod aduMwlediag feme ipccica.of efcbliih* d fita* 
ithitien, rife 6« T flep above the Carfit*,'tife Nfew Hollanders, tfce 

L - ' Lfcptanderi, 
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Laplanders, and the Hottentots, who exhibit a pidure of mankind ia 
its rudeft and. mod humiliating afped,* 

^• 4 ?| W ed ** ******** jtyr\«*S>* fetJNMMP VW*?* * W .^% 
^mtheW. pri^iag^that : tfeefe 1 ^i&Qffe. Jgye^ug ^gr^vedAgr^atejr flurc of iajjprovc- 
* eaa9 ' meat, in mwneri ^d artt^ fawyj ^h^jfr ipng cognation witt fiutqpf^ns, 

particularly wkh^t^^riiih^ who have mw been fettled toon* them 
for an hundred years. ^Though ftrongly attached to their own hatut^ 
they are ncverthelefs feofible of their inferiority, and readily admit thr 
preference which our attainments in fcience % and especially in mechanic^ 
- iat&Q i*s f to* . I have Ijeard a . man exclaim, afjpcc unteoqriatug thi 
" * ' ! ^^{$>4i^ii{B.,ef a hpufe elicit, « Is 4t nqt fi^qg th?t.fuch vNl^ 
[ £p(^ c b<; %yes tp pe^le iv^o have th* jflgenuitf tap wrenr, W^ 
#i^f* copftruft^ &,. wonderful a machine as thij? " f he ton," l«f 
added, " |s a machine, of this nature, fiut who wbds it up, (ai<( fiif 
fpmpanionj? Who tyit.^Hftri* replied hc«" 



*-n 



i I 



, , Sfpi* prftoblf f aufes of this backwardness majr be fuggefted. We 
jypiy jplli/aw qr qo /pecaes of manufacture ^Lt our fettfcipfnts.,: evprjf 
Jfcbiag iTi*»£° Ft ** ready wrought to its highell perfp&ion : tlpe nttivef 
fcarq ne ofjfoftunttf of examining the firft pnocefs, or the; prqgrefs of 
$h& W^ : -ffelMlrtawly fupplied wi^h every article of, jtopvcftienc^iroq} 
fiurtpo^and prt«*Jiccd in their fayor becaufe $op} tb^pse, we^tnakf 
imt ltofe/qfe of Hie rav? material* S»ov*ra afford*, Mfc ^ ntf/piy 
jka. cofttotf'; we db not nofr its fiUc-Wtfais ; we do.n^fmeh it* inefttls ; 
tare do dot even hew its tone : Aegle&ing' thefc, it ia ia Vain vie w*u)g 
fcxhtfcic; to the 'people for their improvement ia the art** our rteh kwr 
cades* turttelefiecesj or difpiay tb them, 1a ivimqp, the eljgjMtt 



* • 



i 



- * There we th*ee fcafes, pointed out by different writers (Lc Poiyi** ftobectfon, and fttcban)- 

Ion) fy which to meafune and afecrtain the fUte of rivilipatioa any people have arrived at : tt* 

4ne is the degree of perfection o* their agrieufttiw $ andBter, theft }i6&#* in A**rt:*f «f»nlk 

vtataM'and a thini the number pf JidtaA &at jft.tttffc.'laagtafe t gs os yn pt»|g»ll»^f 

there .oaks t» the Sumatran*. 
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of -our architecture. Our mannets likewife are little calculated to 
excite their approval and imitation. Not to infift on the liceritioufoefs 
that hits at times been imputed to our communities ; thepleafures of 
the table; emulation in wine; boifterous mirth; juvenile frolics, and 
puerile ap\ufeaifeora* which do n6t pafs without ferious, perhaps con- 
temptuous, anjmadverfton — fetting thefe afide, it appears to me, that 
wen our beft models are but ill adapted for the imitation of a rude, incu- • 
rious^ arid unambitious people* Their fenfes, riot their reafon, Ihouid 
be afted on, to roufe them from their lethargy; their imaginations 
muft be warmed; a fpirlt of cnthufiaftfi muft pervade and animate them, 
before they will exchange the plcafures of indolence for thofe of induftry. t 
Tfye philofophical influence Chat prevail*, and chara&erifes the prefent 
• age, in the weftern world, is unfavorable to the producing thefe effe&s. 
4 piodern man of fenfe and manners, defpifes, or" endfeavors to di(]ptfc, 
qeremony, parade, attendance, ftiperfluous $nd fpleiidid ornaments in 
his drefs or furniture : preferring eafe and convenience, to cumbrous 
pomp^ the* perfon fir ft in rank is no longer diftinguifhed by his Apparel* 
his equipage, or his number of fervants, from thofe inferior to him j 
aj^d though pofleffing real power, is diverted of almoft every external, 
mark of it. Even our religious worlhip partakes of the fame fimplicity. 
^t is far from my intention to condemn or depreciate thefe manners, con- 
fider^d io a general fcale of eftimation. Probably in proportion at the 
prejudices of fenfe are diffipated by the Kght of reafon, we advance 
towards the higheft degree .of perfection our natures are capable of: 
poffibly perfe&ion may confift in a certain medium which we have 
already ftept beyond j but certainly all this refinement is utterly incom- 
prehenfible to an uncivilized mind, which cannot difcriminate the ideas of 
humility and meannefs. We appear to the Sumatrans to have degene-% 
»ted from the more fplendid virtues of our predecefibrs. Even the 
riahoefs of their laced fi*ks, and the gravity of their perukes, attr#&ed- 
a degree of admiration j and I have heard the difijfe of thfe large hdopsf 
Vfovnby the ladies, pathetically lamented. The quick, and to them 
inexplicable, revolutions of Qbr faflxions, are fubje& pf rtjuch aftoniflv* 
jpeat,. and they naturally conclude, that thofe modes can have but little 

Z igtrinfic 
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intnnfic merit which we are fo ready to change; or at leaft that our 
caprice renders us very incompetent to be the guides of their-improve- 
mea^ Indeed, in matters of his kind, it is not to be fuppoftd that an 
imitation fhould take place, owing to the total incongruity of manners 
in other refpe&s, and the diffimilarity of natural and local circumftanccs. 
But perhaps I am fuperfluoufly inveftigating minute and partial caufes 
of an effeft, which one general one may be thought fufficient to pro- 
duce* Under the frigid, and more efpeciaily the torrid zone, the inha- 
bitants will naturally preferve an uninterrupted fimilarity and confificncy 
of manners, from the uniform influence of their climate* In the tern* 
perate zones, where this influence is equivocal, the manners will be 
fluctuating, and dependent rather on moral than phyfical caufes* 

Diftrenct in The Malay and native Sumatran differ more in the features of their 

character be- l • J 

twccntheMa- mind than in thofe of their perfon. Although we know not that this 
Sunataos. ** Hland, in the revolutions of human grandeur, ever made a diftingoifhed 
figure in the hiftory of the world, (for the Achenefe, though powerful 
in the fixteenth century, were very low in point of civilization) yet 
the Malay inhabitants have an appearance of degeneracy, and this ren» 
ders their chara&er totally different from that which we conceive of a 
favage, however juftly their ferocious fpirit of plunder on the eaftern 
coaft", may have drawn upon them that name. They feem rather to 
Tje finking into obfeurity, though with opportunities of improvement, 
than emerging from thence, to a ftate of civil or political importance. 
They retain a ftrong fltare of pride, but not of that laudable kind 
which reftrains men from the commiffion of mean and fraudulent a&ions* 
They poffefs much low cunning and plaufible duplicity, and know how 
to diflemble the ftrongeft paffions and moff inveterate antipathy, be* 
neath the utmoft compofure of features, till the opportunity of gratify- 
ing their refentment offers. Veracity, gratitude, and integrity are not to 
be found in the lift of their virtues, and their minds are almoft totally 
Grangers to the fentiments of honor and bfamy. They are jealous and 
vindictive. Their courage is defultory, the effeft of a momemtary en* 

thufiafin* 
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tfcufiafm, which enables them to perform deeds of incredible defperation* 
but they are Grangers to that fteady magnanimity, that cool heroic re- 
folution in battle, which constitutes in our idea the perfection of this 
quality, and renders it a virtue** Yet it muft be obferved, that from, 
an apathy almoft paradoxical, they fuffer under fentence of death, in cafes 
where ijo indignant paffions could operate to buoy up the mind to a con* 
tempt of puniihment, with afionifhing compofure and indifference ? ut- 
tering little more on thefe occafions, than a proverbial faying, common 
among them, expreffive of the inevitability of fate— " apoo baoke fooat" f 
To this ftoicifm, their belief in predeftination, and very imperfed idea 
of a future, eternal exiftepce, doubtlefs contribute* 

Some writer has remarked, that a refemblance is ufuaily found, be- 
tween the difpofition and qualities of the beads proper to any country, 
andthofeof the indigenous inhabitants of the human fpecies, where aa 
inteffcourfe with foreigners has not deftroyed the genuinenefs of their /\ . *' % 
chatadfer.' 1 The Malay may be compared to the buffalo and the tiger. 
In his docneftic ftate, he is indolent, ftubborn, and voluptuous as the; 
former, and in his adventurous life, he is infidious, blood -thirfty, and ra^' 
pacious as the latter* Thus the Arab is faid to refemble his cambl, and 
the placid Gentoo his cow* 

The original Sumatran, though he partakes in fome degree of the chancer of 
Malay vices, and partly from the contagion of example, poffeffes mahy ■Jj^ SaB ^9 
exclufive virtues; but they are more properly of the negative than the 
pofittve kind. He is mild, peaceable, and forbearing, uriiefs his angrat* 
be roufed by violent provocation, wtten he is implacable in his reft at*- 
ments. He is temperate and fober, being equally abftemious in meat* 
and drink. The diet of the natives is moftly vegetable j water is their t 
only beverage ; and though they will kill a fowl or a goat for a ftranger^ ■ 
whom perhaps they never faw before, nor ever expeft to fee again, they » 

•' '. , •" » ■ in .. • 
In the hiftory of the Portuguefe wan in this pan of the eaft, tf*ere, appears Jhm capec^io^, 
lo this remark, and particularly in the character of Latftmannon who was truly a^reat man au4 
mqft contaminate warrior* * j . 
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are rarely guilty of that extravagance For tKemieWes; nor even at tfcetf 
feftivals (j>imb&ng), where there is a plenty of meat, do they eat much o( 
any thing but rice* Their hofyitality it extreme, and bounded by their 
ability alone. Their manners are 6mple ; they are generally, except 
among the chiefs, devoid of the Malay cunning and chicane; yet endued 
with a quicknefs of pppreherifibn, and on many occafions discovering a 
coafiderable degree of penetration, and- ftgacity. In refpett to womeir,. 
l!hey aTe remarkably continent, without any fltare of infenfibilky. They 
are modeft; particularly guarded in their expreffions; courteous in* 
their behavior ; grave m their deportment, being feldom or never ex> 
cited to laughter j and patient to a great degree. On the other hand*' 
they are litigious ; indolent ; addi&ed to gaming ; difhoneft in their 
dealings with ftrangers, which they efleena no moral defe£fr; fufpicious ; 
jegardlefs of truth j mean in their tranfe&ionSi; fervile ; though cleanly 
ti their ptrfons, dirty h* their apparel, which they never wafh* They are 
carelefs and improvident of the future, becaufe theiT wants arc* few* for 
though poor* they are not neceffitous ; nature fupplying wkh extraor* 
binary facility * whatever flie has made requifitje for their exigence 
Science and the arts have not,, by extending their vfews> contributed tty 
enlarge the circle of their defires ; and the various refinements of lux- 
ury, which in goliihed focieties become neceflariea of life* are totally' 
unknown to them** 

Having endeavoured to trace the character of tbefe people,, with as 
much fidelity and accuracy as poffible, I (hall now proceed to give an 
account of their government, laws, euftbms, and manners-; and m or- 
der to convey to the reader the cleaved ideas in my power, I fiiall de- 
velope the various circumilances in fuch order and connexion, as fha8tf 

♦ The Macafar and Buggutfs people, wfco eoma annually in-their/row from CeUbes to trade at 
Sumatra, are looked up to by the inhabitant!, as their fuperiors in manners. The Malays affe& to 
«opy their fty)e of draft, and frequent aJlnnona to- the feats- and 1 atehieyements of tftefe people 
ate made in their Jongs* Their reputation for courage, which certainly furpaffes that of all other 
people in the eaftem feat, acquires them this flattering dHtki&ion,. They slfo derm pan of the 
ttfpeft paid them, from the riehnefsof the cafgoatthey kftpoiej and' thofffck with which, they: 
4*nd the produce- b gaming, cock-fighting, and cyianvfaoking, 
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fgpaat befr to anfasrthi* intent,. tfitleuf confining myfHP, in every 
mfaacB, «o a rigid a*d fcnrupukius srmigwae^t into diftinft heads* 

The inhabitants of the MxjMg cmmtry Kve in villages or ddofoo/fs'^ Goveramta* 
m&;\&<kr the gw&nmcM <tf fc magnate fty led Vupnrty. His depen- bSEQ^ 
damtt are fcerined Ana-bnaf and iir number frfdom exceed one hundred. 
A certain proportion of th« dupattics belonging to each river, the vil- 
fogea being .always* (Hutted by the- water fide^ are chofen to* meet iri 
a legiflative or judicial capacity, at the quallce or river's mbuth, ttncf 
thefe are diftinguiflied by the name of Proattetn. The Pangeran or ^*Jjj£JF 
prince o£ tfep cj>imtry, prefides over the whole* I * would point out in 
wtatwflfiftfrthefealty of a dupatty to a pangeratty and of his anorJooa to 
bim, : hut- fe very KrHr is to bt'obferved in. either ca(e, that it is not an. 
eafy maltfcp t*> describe it, Almoft without ' am, and With : but little in- 
dtiftry-, the Hate of- property is nearly equal 4 among all the inhabitants* 
and the chief* fcarcely $iffer but in title, from the bulk of the people,. 
Their authority is no more than nomimal, being without that coercive' Hi» authority, 
power, necefiary to make themfelve* feared and implicitly obeyed; 
Tkisistl^«atural , reiiblt of poverty' among nations habituated to peace ; 
where tto* two great political engine^ of intcreft : and military force, are 
wanting. Their government is foumfod in opinion,, and the fubmiftion 
erf the people is voluntary* The«dOmeftre rule of -a- private fomily, beydhd/ 
a doubt, fuggflfiedfitftthe idea of government in fociety,. and this people 
havingv mad* but final} advances in civil policy, theirs retains a ftror^j , ; . . ,j 

fefefn Wince of ias original. It is conneded alfo with the principle of 
th* feudal fyftem> into which it would probably fettle, fhould it attain to 
a.greatef degree of refinement. All the other governments throughout 
tie ifland are likewifc a mixture of the patriarchal and feudal ;. and it 
may be obferved, that where a fpirit of conqueft has reduced the inha- 

* Apparently a figurative eipreflion, from fruit hanging on a tree* 

,f The name* which we ufually apply to countries or diftri&s, belong properly to the rivers; 
audit is, with tht<sasf*ts» move common to lay, the people of fuclva rivsr, than, of fuch a coun*- 
txy. Rivera in Eucopt divide- province^ but in India they are confidcrcd as runjiiag througn the. 
center oiihexn* 
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bitants under the fubje$ipn . of another powsr, or* has added foreign 
diftri&s to their dominion, there the. feudal maxims prevail : where th* 
natives, from fituatiori or difpofition, have long remained undifturbed 
by revolutions, there the #mpUcity*>f patriarchal rule obtains;! which 
is not only the firft, and natural form of governments of aU rude nation** 
riling from imperceptible beginnings, but is perhaps alfo the higheft ifytc 
of perfection they can ultimately arrive at. • It is not in this art alone 
that we perceive the next ftep from confymqnate refinement, leading tp. 
Simplicity, . 

MuAlWted. The foundation of right "to government among .thefe people, feems, 
as I faid, to be the general confent If a chief exerts an undue autho- 
rity , or departs from their long eftablMhed cuftoms and ufages, they con-, 
ceive themfelves at liberty to reiinquiih their allegiance. A command- . 
ing afped, an infinuating manner, a ready fluency in difcourfe, and a. 
penetration and fagacity in unravelling the little intricacies of their difi . 
putes, are qualities which feldom fail to procure to their poffeflbr, cc-' 
fpedt and influence, fometimes perhaps fuperior to that of an acknow<v 
ledged chief. The paogeran indeed claims defpotic fway, and as far as 
he can find the means, fbruples not to exert it ; but his revenues being 
inefficient to enable him to keep up any force, for carrying his mandates 
into execution, his aftu^ £pwers are very limited, and he has feldom 
found himfelf- able tp pilniih a turbulent fubjed, any otherwife than by 
private aflaffination. Jn appointing the heads of doofoons, he does little 
more than confirm the choice already made among the inhabitants* and 
was he arbitrarily to name a perfon of a different <jribe, or from another 
place, he would not be obeyed. He levies no tax nor has any revenues 
(what be derives from the India Company being out of the queftion) 
or emolymeut from hisfubje&s, other than what accrues to him from the - 
determination of caufes. Appeals lie to him in all cafes, and none of the 
inferior courts, or aflemblies of proatteens, are competent to pronounce 
fentence of death. But all punishments being, by the laws of the country, 
commutable for fines, and the appeals being attended with expence and 
lofs of time, the parties generally abide by the 'firft decifioh, Thofe 1 
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doofoons which are fitaaticd neareft to the refidence <*f the pangeran, at 
Soongey-kmo, acknowledge fomewhat more of fubordination tbaa the 
diftant ones, which, even in cafe of war, efteem tbeinfeives at liberty to 
dffift or not, as they think proper, without being liable to confequences. 
In anfwer to a queftion on this point, " we are his fubjedts not his flaves/' 
replied one of the proatteens. But from the pangeran you hear a tale 
widely different. He has been known to fay, in a political converfation ; 
u , fuch and fuch doofoons, there will be no trouble with t they are my 
powder and fliot ;" explaining himfelf by adding, that he could difpofe 
of the inhabitants, as his anceftors had done, to purchafc ammunition in 
time of war. 

The father of Pangeran Munco Raja (whofe name . is preferved from Origin of the 
oblivion by the part he took in the expulfion of the Englifh from Fort, jjj^ °f n *j£ 
Marlborough in the year 1719) was the firft who bore the title of pan* )**£• 
geran of Soongey-lamo. He had before been fimply Belinda Sebjanu TiU 
about an hundred years ago, the fouthern coaft oi[ Sumatra, as far as 
Oori river, was dependent op the king of Bant am J whofe Jennang (lieu- 
tenant or deputy) came yearly to Silibor or Btncc&n, colle&ed the pep- 
per, and filled up the vacancies, by nominatingJjpr rather confirming in 
their election, the proatteens. Soon after that? flme, the Englifh having 
eftablifhed afettlement at Bencoolen, the jennang informed the chiefs 
that he lhould vifit them no more, and raifing the two head men of 
jbMgty lamo and Scongey ttam>* to the dignity of pangeran, gave into > .- * . * 
their hands the government of the country, and withdrew his matter'* 
claim. Such is the account given by the prefent pofleflbrs, of the origin 
of their titles, which nearly correfponds with the recorded trantfadfcns 
of the period. It followed naturally that the pangeran lhould lay claim, 
to the abfolute authority of the king whom he reprefented, and that the 
proatteens ihould ftill confider him but, as one of themfehesi and pay «• & "* 
him little more than nominal obedience* ♦ He had no power to enforce" 

"* The latter it duel of the Limb* country, in the neighbourhood of Bencoolen. river toxk 
^hichhewmr, tbcfornxrpoffcflciibtoe villages, art h chief W the Kejang tribet. J 

«».«*". -; . • ' "• '•' •• ' - v j - • - • *•' * - his' 
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his plea, and they retain their privileges, taking no oath of allegiance, 
nor fubrnitting to be bound by any pofitive engagement. They fpeafc 
of him however with refpeft, and u* any moderate fequifition, that does 
pot affett their add at or cuftoms, they pre ready- ecougfc* to aid "him,* 
(J along* as they exprefe it) but rather as matter of favor, than acknow- 
ledged obligation. * 

The exemption the Dupattiis contend for, from abfolute ■fiibje&ion, 
they allow in turn 10 their anabooas, whom they govern by the influence 
of opinion only. The refpeft paid to a Dupatty, is iktle more than aaf 
fto an Elder x>{ a family held in efteem, and this the old men-of the doo* 
ibon fliare with him, fitting by his fide in judgment qn the little dif- 
ferences that- arife among themfeives. If they cannot determine the 
caufe, or the difputebe with one of a feparate village, the proatteens' 
«*f the fame tribe that live adjacent, meet for the purpofe. From thefe 
litigations arife fome fmaSU emoluments to the dupatty, whofe dignity, in 
other refpeda, is rather an expence than an 'advantage. In theere&ion 
Of public works, fuch as their Balti or town hall, he contributes a larger 
•fivara of- materials. He receives and entertaifts alt Grangers, his depen- 
dants furnifhing their quotas of provifion, on particular occafions, and 
their hofpitolity is fuch, that food and lodgirtg are never refufed to thofe 
-who ait it. ' 

jgutceflioq »f Thcmgh the^ranlt of dupatty is not ftriAfy hereditary, the fon, when' 
fupmef. ,nf ,0ge, and capable, generally Succeeds the father, at hi* deceafe : if too 
yoiWg, the father's brother, or fuch one of the family as appears " moff 
qualified, Aflumes the poft; not as a regent, but in his own right; ancf 
tfbe minor eome* in pethapi at the next vacancy. 
. *• ■ . * ». * 

ITfibci. • l|hciB.cj tugs are diftinguHhed into tribes, the defceniteftts of a #*n 
&9ffil pPV**g « ^neeflaci Of tbde *berca»e four prineip&tribeSft Jto+~ 
£alUng % Beremamie^ Seloopoz^A Ttohje ; faid to .derive .their, origin frqpi 
fourlnothersj and U> have been> yakedixom time i m mem or ial <WV*k^gJif 
«jftnJive and defenfive : die permanency however of this bond, may be 
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pany. 



conjedtured to have been owing to the expediency refulting from their 
fituation, rather than their confanguinity, or any formal compatt. There 
are alfo feveral inferior tribes. 

Each river or diftrift, (for it is by the rivers the parts of the country influence of 
are diftinguHhed) and indeed each doofoon, is independent of, though 
not unconne&ed with, its neighbours ; adting in concert, only by fpe- 
cific confent. On every river there is at leaft one Pambarab or fuperior 
proatteen, who differs from the reft, in the right of prefiding at thofe 
foits and feftivals, in which two or more doofoons have a common con- 
cern, with a larger allotment of fines and provifion.* If more tribes 
than one are fettled on the fame river, each has ufually its pambarab, 
who is chofen by the refpe&ive proatteens : thefe are chofen in like man- 
ner by the dupatties, but with the concurrence of the elders of the doo- 
foon. If the choice difpleafes any of the inhabitants, they agree' among 
themfelves what chief they will follow, and remove to his doofoon. 
There is no reftraint orcompulfion in the cafe. Sometimes a few fami- 
lies feparate themfelves, and eledt a chief, but without contefting the 
title of him whom they leave. The chiefs do not however afiume the 
title of dupatty, without being confirmed by the pangeran, or by the 
Company's Refident, who in truth exercifes many of the functions of 
fovereignty. 

The fyftem of government among the people near the fea coaft, who, 
towards the fonthern extreme of the ifland, are the planters of pepper, 
is much influenced by the power of the Europeans, who are virtually 
the lords paramount. The advantages derived to the fubje& from their 
fway, both in apolitical and civil fenfe, are infinitely greater than per- 
fons at a diftance are ufually inclined to fuppofe. Oppreffions may be 
fometimes complained of at the hands of individuals, but, to the ho- 
nor of the Company's fervice let me add, they have been very rare, and 



• The moft diftinguilbed <rf the heros of jhe Iliad were ferved at table with a larger proportion 
of chine. 
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©Mnconfiderable magnitude. Where a degree of difcretianary power 
is intrufted to fingle perfons, abufes will, in the nature of things, arife 
in fome in dances ; cafes may occur, in which the private paffions of 
the Refident, will interfere with his public duty ; but the door has ever 
been open for redrefs, and examples have been made. To deftroy this 
influence and authority in order to prevent thefe confequences, were to 
cut off a limb in order to remove a partial complaint. By the Company's 
power, the diftrufts over which it extends, arepreferved in uninterrupted 
peace. How invaluable a bleffing this, let Poland, let America, let 
other defolated countries fpeak. Were it not for this power, every doo- 
foon of every river would be at war with its neighbour. The natives 
jhemfelves allow it, and it was evinced, even in the fhort fpace of time 
the EngHlh were abfent from the coafl^* in the former war with France* 
Hoftilities of diftrift againft diftrid, fo frequent among the independent 
nations to the northward, are, in the'Company's jqrifdi&ion,, things un» 
heard of;, and thofe difmal cataftrophes, which, in all the Malay iflands* 
are wont to attend on private feuds, but very rarely happen. ** I tell you 
honeftly," faid a dupatty^ much irritated againfi: one of his neighbours* 
u that it is only you," pointing to the Refident of Laya, « that prevent 
my plunging this weapon into hi* breaft." The Refident is alfo confix 
dered as the protedtor of the people,, from the injuftice and oppreffioa* 
of the chiefs. This oppre/fion, though not carried on in the way of 
open force, which the ill-defined nature of their authority would 
not fupport, is fcarcely lefs grievous to the fufferer.. Expounders of the 
law, and deeply verfed in the chicanery of it,, they are ever lying in wait 
to take advantage of the neceflitous and ignorant, till they have flapped 
them of their property, their family, and their liberty. To prevent 
thefe practices ; the partial adminiftration of juftice in* confequence of 
bribes $ the fubornation of witnefles * and the like iniquities, a conti* 
aual exertion of the Refident's attention and authority is required; 
and as that authority is accidentally relaxed,, the country falls into- 
confufion., 
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It is true, that this interference is not ftri&ly confonant with the 
Ijnrit of the • original contracts, entered into by the Company with 
tke native chief*, who in confidcration of protedtion from their enemies ; 
regular purchafeof the produce of their country; and a gratuity to 
themfelves, proportioned to the quantity of that produce, undertake, 
On their part, to oblige their dependants to plant pepper ; to refrain from 
the ufe of opium, the praftice of gaming, and other vicious exceflesi 
and to punifh them in cafe of non-compliance. But however prudent 
or equal thefe contract* might have been at the time their form was 
cftablHhed, a change of circumftances ; the gradual and neceflary increase 
of the Company'* fway, which* the peace and good of the country requi- 
red; and the tacit caafent of the chiefs themfelves,(among whom theoldeft 
living has never been ufed to regard the Company, who have conferred 
on them their refpedtive dignities, as their equals, or as trading iri their 
diftrifts upon fufferance) have long antiquated them ; and cpftom and 
experience have introduced in their room, an influence on one* fide, and 
a fubordination on the other, more confident with the power of the 
Company, and more fuitable to the benefits derived from the moderate 
and humane exercife of that power. Prescription has given its fandtion 
to this change, and the people have fubmitted to it without murmuring ; 
as it was introduced, not fuddenly, but with the natural courfe of events, 
and bettered the condition of the whole, while it tended to curb the ra- 
pacity of the few. Then let not fhort-fighted or defigning perfons, upon 
falfe principles of juftice, or ill*digefted notions of liberty, rafhly endea- 
vor to overturn a fcheme of government, doubtlefs not perfedt, but which 
feems beft adapted to the circumftances it has refpect to, and attended 
with the feweft difadvantages. Let them not vainly exert themfelves to 
procure redrefs of imaginary grievances, for perfons who complain not, or 
tor infufe a fpipt of freedom and independence, in a climate where nature 
poflibly never intended they fhould flourifli, and which, if obtained, would 
apparently be attended with effects, that all their advantages would badly 
compenfate, 
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Government In Paflummah, which nearly borders upon Rejang, to the fouthwafd, 
mPaffummah. t j )erc a pp ears f onie difference in the mode of government, though the 
fame fpirit pervades both; the chiefs being equally without a regular, 
coercive power, and the people equally free in the choice of whom they 
will fcrve. This is an extenfive, and, comparatively, populous country, 
bounded on the north weft by that of Lamattang, and on the fouth eaft by . 
that of Lampoon ; the river of Padang-gocbie marking the divifion from 
the latter, near the fea coaft. It is diftinguifhod into Paflummah Ubbar> 
or the broad, which lies inland, extending to within a day's journey of 
Mooaro Moolang^ on Palembang river; and Paflummah oolooManna % which 
is on the weftern fide of the range of hills, whither the inhabitants are 
faid to have moftly removed, in order to avoid the government of the 
Dutch. 

Paflummah is governed by four pangerans, who are perfedly inde- 
pendent of each other, but they acknowledge a kind of fovereignty in 
the Sultan of Palembang, from whom they hold a chop (warrant) and re- 
ceive a faling (inveftiture), on their accefEon.* This fubordination is 
the confequence of the king of Bantam 's former influence over this part 
of the ill and, Palembang being a port at that time dependent on him, 
and (till on the Dutch, whofe inftrument the fultan is ; and the people 
are for the greater part Javans.-f There is an inferior pangtran in almoft 
every doofoon) that title being nearly as common in Paflummah, 
as dupatty towards the fea coaft) who are chofen by the inhabitants of 
the doofoon* and confirmed by the fuperior pangeran, whom they affift 
in the determination of caufes. In the low country, where the pepper 
planters refide,, whofe race is mixed with colonics from Rejang and a place 

* The Grand Signior in like manner (ends a veft and turban to hh great vaflab. 

f " A king of Bantam, in 1596, fell before Pali nban, a rebel town of Sumatra which he wag 
befiegtng j and the fiegje was raHed thereupon. 1 ' Navigation aux lnd. Ori. 1609, 
fangiran is properly a Javenefe title f introduced on Sumatra* and. prevailing only in the (buthtm 
pact. 
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called Hadfe, the title of Calippab is found. Each of thefe prefide over 
various tribes, which have been colle&ed at different times, and have 
ranged themfelves, fome under one, and fome under another chief ; 
having alfo their fuperior proatteen, or pambarab, as in the northern di- 
ftrifts. On the rivers of Peeno, Manna and Bankannon, are two calippahs 
refpedively, fome of whom are alfo pangerans, which laft feems to be here 
rather a title of honor, or family diftindtton, than of magiftracy. They 
are independent of each other, owning no fuperior ; and their number,, 
according to the ideas of the people, cannot be increafecL 
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Z^wj. **</ cqfims — AMr gf deciding Caufa-^r£o4c of Law** 



Lawsorcuf- \ HERE is no word* in the languages of the ifland which properly 
and ftridtly fignifies Law; nor is* there any perfon or claft of. perfons 
among the Rejangs, regularly invefted with a legijlative power* They 
are governed in their various difputes, by a fet of long eftablifhed cuf- 
toms (addaf), handed down to them from their anceftors, the authority of 
which is founded on ufage and general confent. The chiefs, in pro- 
nouncing their decifions, are not heard to fay, " fo the law direds" but, 
u fuch is the cuftom." It is true, that if any cafe arifes, for which there 
is no precedent on record (of memory), they deliberate and agree on 
fome mode, that ihall ferve as a rule in future fimilar circumftances* 
If the affair be trifling, this is feldom objected to, but when it is a mat- 
ter of confequence, the pangeran, or calippah, confults with the proat- 
teens, or lower order of chiefs, who frequently defire time to confider of 
it, and confult with the inhabitants of their doofoon. When the point 
is thus determined, the people voluntarily fubmit to obferve it as an e£» 
tabliflied cuftom ; but they do not acknowledge a right in the chiefs, to 
conftitute what laws they think proper, or to repeal or alter their an- 
cient ufages, of which they are extremely tenacious and jealous. It is 
notwithftanding true, that by the influence of the Europeans, they have 
at times been prevailed on, to fubmit to innovations in their cuftoms ; 
but, except when they perceived a manifeft advantage from the change, 
they have generally feized an opportunity of reverting to the old modev 

Mode of de- All caufes, both civil and criminal, are determined by the feveral 
tiding caries. chiefs q{ the diftridt, aflembled together, at ftated times, for the purpofe 
of diftributing juftice. Thefe meetings are called btcbarro> (which fig- 
nifies alfo to difcourfe or debate) and among us, by an eafy corruption, 
btchars. Their manner of fettling litigations, in points of property, 
is rather a fpecie* of arbitration, each party previoufly binding himfelf 
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to ftflbfti'rtto tfte decffion, thaft through a coercive power' poffeffed by the 
court, for die redfefs of wrongs. 

The want of a written criterion of the laws, and the imperfeft liability 
of traditionary ufage, muft /recently, in the intricacies of their fuits, 
give rife to contradictory decisions ; particularly as the interefts and 
paffions of the chiefs are but too often concerned in the determination of 
the caufes that come before them. This evil had long been perceived by 
the EnglHh Refidents, who, in the countries were we are fettled, prefide 
at the bechars, and being inftigated by the fplendid example of the 
Governor-general of Bengal, under whofe dire&ion a code of the laws 
of that empire was compiled, it was refolved, that the fervants of the 
Ccfmpfcny at each of the fubordinates, fhould, with the affiftance of the 
ablfeft and moft experienced of the natives, attempt to rfcduce to writing, Codcof Laws * 
and form a fyftem of the ufages of the Sumatrans, in their refpe&ive 
refidencic*. This was accordingly executed in fome inftarices, and a tran- 
slation of that compiled in the reiideftcy of Laye coming into my pof- 
feffion, I frrfert it here, in the original form, &s bfcing attended with more 
authority and precifion, than any account furntthed from nfiy own me- 
stiorandums could pretend to* . ' ' * 






• • 



Rejaug La\*s» 

' 1 % i 

* The laws and cuflioms of the Rejangs, hitherto prfcferved by tra- 
Edition, atfe now, after being difcutfed, amended, and ratified in air 
u affembly of the fangeran? fambarabs and prodtteehs, committed to* 
" writing, in order that they may not be liable to alteration ;. that juf- 
" tice may be regularly and impartially administered ; th&t thofe de- 
€( ferving death or fine may meet' their reward ; that caufes may be 
** brought before the proper judges, anil due amends made for defaults ; 
* c that th6 compenfation for murder may be fully paid ; that property 
" may be equitably divided; that what is borrowed may be reftored^ 
ct that gifts may become the undoubted property of the receiver; that 
u debts may be paid, and credits received, agreeably to the cuftoms 
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" that have been ever in force, beneath <he heaven* and on the fact of 
" the earth. By the obfervance of the laws, a country is made to flourish, 
" and where they are negletted or violated, ruin enfues. 

(< Bechars. 

Proccfsinfuits " The plaintiff and defendant firft ftate to the bench the general cir- 
cumftances of the cafe. If their accounts differ, and they confent 
to refer the matter to the dicifion of the proatteens, each party is to 
give a token, to the value of a foocoo, that he will abide by it, and to. 
find fecurity for the cbogo, a fum ftated to thera, fuppofed to exceed. 
the utmoft probable damages. 

dollars. dollars* 

" If the cbogo do not exceed 30 the bto or fee paid by each is 1$ 
Ditto 30 to 50 ditto — %h 

Ditto 50 to 1 00 ditto — 5 

Ditto 100 and upwards ditto — 9 

u All chiefs of do of oons, or independent tallon*s 3 are entitled to a feat on 

the bench upon trials. 
" If the f anger an fits on the bechar, he is entitled to one half of all 
beo, and of fuch fines, or fhares of fines, as fall to the chiefs ; the 
pambarabs and other $r cat teens dividing the remainder. 
€i If the pangtran be not prefent, the pambarabs have one third, and the 
other proatteens two thirds of the foregoing. Though a fingle pamba- 
rab only fit, he is equally entitled to the above one third. Of the 
other proatteens, five are requifite to make a quorum. 
f< No bechar, the cbogo of which exceeds five dollars, to be held by the 
proatteens, except in the prefence of the Company's Refident, or his 
affiftant (reprefenting the pangeran.) 
" If a perfon malicipufly brings a falfe accufation, and it is proved 
fiich, he is liable to pay a fum equal to that which the defendant 
would have incurred, had his defign fucceeded ; which fum is to be 
divided between the defendant, and the other proatteens, half and 
half. 

"The 
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" The fine for bearing falfe witnefs, is twenty dollars and a buffalo. 
? f The punifliment of perjury is left to the fuperior powers (oraqr aloos). 
Evidence here is not delivered on previous oath. 

"Inheritance. 

€€ If the father leaves a will, or declares before witneffes his intentions Lawl of inki 
relative to his effefts or eftate, his pleafure is to be followed in the riuilc ** 
distribution of them. 

€i If he dies inteftate, and without declaring his intentions, the male 

children inherit, lhare and ihare alike, except that the houfe and pefakko 

(effects on which, from various caufes, fuperftitious value is placed^ 

devolve invariably to the eldeft. 

u The mother (if by the mode of marriage termed joyoor) and the daugh- 
ters! are dependent on the fons. 

" If a man, married by fematub, dies, leaving children, the effeds re- 
main to the wife and children. If the woman dies, the effe&s remain 
to the hufband and children. If either dies, leaving no children, the 
family of the deceafed isintitled to half the effects. 

« Outlawry. 

u Any perfon unwilling to be anfwerable for the debts or aftions of his 
fon, or other relation under his charge, may outlaw him, by which 0{ 0UtUvnr y- 
he, from that period, relinquishes all family connexion with him, and 
is no longer refponfible for his conduit. 

€€ The outlaw to be delivered up to the Refident or pangeran, accom- 
panied with his writ of outlawry, in duplicate, one copy to be lodged 
with the Refident, and one with the outlaw's pambarab. 

€€ The perfon who outlaws muft pay all debts to that day. 

u On amendment, the outlaw may be recalled to his family, they pay* 
ing fuch debts as he may have contracted whilft outlawed, and redeem- 
ing his. writ by payment often dollars and a goat, to be divided among 
the pangeran and pambarabs. 

B b « If 
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4i If an outlaw commits murder he is to fuffer death. 

" If murdered, a bangoon^ or compenfation, of fifty dollars, is to be 
paid for him to the pangeran. 

« If an outlaw wounds a perfon, he becomes a flave to the Company or 
pangeran for three years. If he abfconds, and is afterwards killed, 
no bangoon is to belaid for him. 

u If an outlaw wounds a perfon, and is killed in the fcuffie, no bangoon 
is to be paid for him. 

? If the relations harbour an outlaw, they are held willing to redeem him, 
apd become anfwerable for his debts. 

Thbit, 

« A perfon convifted of' theft, pays double the value of the goods 
ftolen, with a fine of twenty dollars and a buffalo, if they exceed 
the value of five dollars : if under five dollars, the fine is five dollars 
and a goat ; the value of the goods ftill doubled. 

" All thefts under five dollars, and all difputes for property, or ofienees 
to that amount, may be compromifed by the proatteens whofe depen- 
dants are concerned. 

Ci Neither affertion, nor oath of the profecutor, are fufficient for con- 
viction, without token (cheeno) of the robbery, viz. fome article re- 
covered of the goods ftolen ; or evidence fufficient. 

" If any perfon, having permiffion to pafs the night in the houfe of an- 
other, fhall leave it before day-break, without giving notice to the 
family, he fhall be held accountable for any thing that may be that 
night miffing. 

« Jf a perfon pafi^ng the night in the houfe of another, does not com** 
roit his effeds to the charge of the owner of it, the latter is not ac- 
countable, if they are ftolen during the night. If he has given them 
in charge, and the ftranger's effefts, o&ly, are loft during the night, 
the owner of the houfe becomes accountable. If effects both of the 

owner 
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owner and lodger are ftolen, each is to make oath to the other that he 
is not concerned in the robbery, and the parties put up with their lofs, 
or retrieve it as they can. 

V Oaths are ufually made on the koraan, or at the grave of an anceftor, 
as the Mahometan religion prevails more or lefs. The party intended 
to be fatisfied by the oath, generally prescribes the mode and purport 
tfit. 

u Ban goon. 

Dollars. , 
H The bangoon or compensation for the murder of zpan&arab is 500' Bangoon or 

Ditto — — — of an inferior proattcen *$o foTiwute* 

Ditto — — of a common perfon— man or boy 80 

Ditto — — Ditto — • woman or girl 150 

Ditto ' of the legitimate children or wife of a pambarab 250 

Exclufive of the above, a fine of fifty dollars and a buffalo, as tip- 
pong bocmee (expiation), is to be paid on the murder of a pamtarabi 
of twenty dollars and a buffalo, on the murder of any other ; which 
goes to the pambarab and proatteens. 

" Thebangoon of an outlaw is fifty dollars, without tippong bomee. 

u No bangoon is to be paid for a perfon killed in the commiffion of a 

robbery. 
u The bangoon of pambarabs and proatteens is to be divided between 

the pangeran and pambarabs ; one half; and the family of the de* 

ceafed ; the other half. 

" The bangoon of private perfons is to be paid to their families ; de- 
ducting the addat oolajfan of ten per cent, to the pambarabs and pro* 
atteens. ' 

" If a man kills his Have, he pays half his price, as bangoon, to the pan- 
geran, and the tippong boomti to the proatteens. 

u If a man kills his wife by joojoor, he pays her bangoon to her fa- 
mily, or to the proatteens, according as the tallee kooloo fubfifts or not. 

B b a " If 
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" If a man kills or wounds his wife by femundo> he pays the fame as for 
a ftraager. 

€i If a man wounds his wife by joojoor, flightly,he pays one tialov two 
dollars. 

i€ If a man wounds his wife by joojoor, with a weapon, 'and an apparent 
intention of killing her, he pays a fine of twenty dollars* 

u If the tallee kooloc (tie of relationship) is broken, the wife's famfty can 
no longer claim bangoon or fine : they revert to the proatteens. 

u If a pambarab wounds his wife by joojoor, he pays five dollars and a 
goat. 

" If a pambaraVs daughter, married by joojoor, is wounded by her 
hulband, he pays five dollars and a goat. 

u For a wound occafioning the lofs of an eye or limb, or imminent dan* 
ger of death, half the bangoon is to be paid. 

" For a wound on the head, the pampay> or compenfation is twenty 
. dollars. 

u For other wounds, the pampay from twenty dollars upwards. 

« If a perfon is carried off and fold beyond the hills, the offender, if 
convifted, muft pay the bangoon. If the perfon has been recovered 
previous to the trial, the offender pays half the bangoon. 

" If a man kills his brother, he pays to the proatteens the tifpong hornet. 

" If a wife kills her hulband, ihe muft fuffer death. 

" If a wife by femunio wounds her hufband, her relations muft pay 

what they would receive, if he wounded her. 

• * 

Debts and Credits. 

Debit* « On the death of a perfon in debt (unlefs he die an outlaw, or married 

by mbtt 4na) his neareft relation becomes accountable to the cre- 
ditors* 

"Of 
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* Of a perfon married by ambel ana, the family he married into, isa«. 
fwerable for debts contracted during the marriage : fuch as were pre- 
vious to it, his relations muft pay. 

** A father or head of a family has hitherto been in all cafes liable to 
the debts of his fons, or younger relations under his care ; but to 
prevent as much as poffible his fuffering by their extravagance, it is 
now refolved, 

? That if a young, unmarried man (boojcng) borrows money, or pur- 
chafes goods without the concurrence of his father, or of the head of, 
his family, the parent (hall not be anfwerable for the debt. Should 
the fon ufe his father's name in borrowing, it fliall be at the lender's 
rHk, if the father difavows it. 

u If any perfon gives credit to the debtor of another (publicly known 
as fuch j mengtering or ha-fyla) the latter creditor can neither difturb 
the debtor for the fum, nor oblige the former to pay it. He muft 
either pay the firft debt, (memboolattee, confolidatej or let his claim lie* 
over till the debtor finds means to difcharge it. . 

*' Intereft of money has hitherto been three fanams per dollar per month, 
or one hundred and fifty per cent, per annum. It is now reduced to 
onefanam, or fifty per cent, per annum, and no perfon is to receive 
more, under penalty of fine according to the circumftances of the cafe. 

" No more than double the principal can in any cafe be recovered at 
law. A perfon lending money at intereft, and letting it lie over, be- 
yond two years, lofes the furplus, 

u No pepper planter to be taken aingeering) under penalty of forty 
dollars. 

*l A planter in debt may engage in any work for hire that does not inter- 
fere with the rare of hi* garden, but muft on no account mengeering, 
even though his creditor offers to become anfwerable for the care of 
his garden. 

41 If a debtor mengtering abfconds from his mafter without leave of ab- 
fcnce, he is liable to an increafe of debt, at the rate of three fanams 

per 
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per day. Females have been hitherto charged fix fanams, but ate ncnt 
put upon a footing the fame as the men. 

" If a debtor mengeering, without fecurity, runs away, his debt is liable 
to be doubled*, if he is abfent above a week. 

" If a man takes a perfon meHgttriag, without fecurity for the debt, 
ihould the debtor die in that predicament, the creditor lofea his mo- 
ney, having no claim on the relations for it. . 



x 



u 



If a perfon tabes up money, under promife of mengetring at a certain 
period, ihould he not perform his agreement, he muft pay intereft for \ 

the money, at one fanam per dollar per month. 

" If a perfon, fecurity for another, is obliged to pay the debt, he is en* 
titled to demand double from the debtor : but this claim to be mode- 
rated according to circumftances. 

a - If a perfon fties for a debt which is denied, the onusfrehmii lies with 
the plaintiff. If he fails in proof, the defendant, on making oath to 
the ittftncfa of His denial, fhall be acquitted. 

* If a debtor taking care of a pepper garden, or one that gives half 
produce to his creditor (ba*bla)> neglefts it, the perfon in whofe debt 
he is, muft hire a man to do the neceflary work \ and the hire fo paid 
ihall be added to the debt. Previous notice fhall however be given to 
ttie debtor, that he may, if he pleafes, avoid the payment of the hire, by 
doing the work himfelf. 

€i If a perfbn's flave, or debtor mengetring^ be carried off, and fold beyond 
the hills, the offender is liable to the .bangoon, if a debtor, or. to his 
price, if a flave. Should the perfon be recovered, the offender is liable 
to a fine of forty dollars, of which the perfon that recovers him has 
half, and the owner, or creditor, the remainder. If the offender be 
not fecured, the reward fhall be only five dollars to the perfon that 
brings the flave, and three dollars, the debtor, if on this fide the hills; 
if from beyond the hills, the reward is doubled. 

" Marriage 
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" Marriage, 

" The modes of marriage prevailing hitherto, have been principally by Laws reganf- 
joojoor, or ambel ana \ the Malay fimundo being little ufed. The ob- in * Marlia s Cv 
vious ill confequences of the two former, from the debt or llavery 
they entailed upon the man that married, and the endlefs lawfuits 
that they gave rife to, have at length induced the chiefs to concur 
in their being, as far as poffible, laid afide ; adopting in lieu of them, 
yfotfemundo malayo, or maredeeco; which they now ftrongly recom- 
j*nd to their dependants, as free from the incumbrances of the other 
odes, and tending, by facilitating marriage, and the confequent in* 
creafe of population, to promote the welfare of their country- Un- 
willing however to abolilh arbitrarily a favorite cuftoiil of their an- 
cestors, marriage by joyoor is ftill permitted to take place, but under 
fuch rtftriftions as will, it his hoped, efieduaily counteract its hitherto 
pernicious confequences. Marriage by ambel ana> which rendered a 
man and his defendants the property of the family he married into,, 
is now prohibited, and none permitted for the future, but by {tmnndo y 
or joojoor fubjedfc to the following regulations. 

€€ The joojoor of a virgin (gaddees) has been hitherto one hundred and 
twenty dollars : the addat annexed to it, toolis tanged^ fifteen dollars* 
topa daoun cod*, fix dollars, and tatlte l»#fe, fi?e dollars; 

4€ The joojoer of a widow, eighty dollars, without the addat ; unfefs her 
children by the former marriage went with her, in . which cafe the 
pojw gaddees was paid in full* 

" It is now determined that on a man's giving his daughter in mar- 
riage, by joojttr, for the future, there fliall, in lieu of the above, be 
fixed a futn not exceeding one hundred and fifty dollars, .fa be in 
full for joojodr and all: addat whatever* That this :£um finally when 

1 the marriage takes place, be paid upon the fpot ; that if credit is 

given for the whole or any part, k fliall not be recoverable by cowrie 

*. 6f law ; and as the fum includes the tallee kook, or bond of relation- 

'* ' ftlp, the wife thereby becomes the abfolute property of the hufband* 
The marriage by joojw being thus rendered equivalent to aftuai 
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fale, and the difficulty enhanced by the neceffity of paying the full 
price upon the fpot, it is probable that the cuftom will in a great 
meafurc ceafe, and though not pofitively, be virtually abolifhcd. Nor 
can a lawfuit follow from any future joojoor. 
44 The addat, or cuftom, of the femundo malayo or maredeeko, to be paid 
by the hufband to the wife's family upon the marriage taking place, 
is fixed at twenty dollars and a buffaloe, for fuch as can afford it; 
and at ten dollars and a goat, for the poorer clafs of people. 

u Whatever may be acquired by either party during the fubfiftcnce of 
the marriage, becomes joint property, and they are jointly liable to 
debts incurred, if by mutual confent. Should either contract debts 
without the knowledge and confent of the other, the party that con* 
trails, muft alone bear them, in cafe of a divorce. 

" If either party infills upon, or both agree in it, a divorce muft follow. 
No other power can feparate them. The effects, debts, and credits 
in all cafes to be equally divided. If the man infifts upon the di- 

. vorce, he pays a cbarro of twenty dollars to the wife's family, if he 
obtained her a virgin; if a widow, ten dollars. If the woman infifts 
on the divorce, no cbsrro is to be paid. If both agree in it, the mail 
pays half thenar™. 

€€ If a man married by fetmmdo dies— Vide " Inheritance.* 

" If a man carries off a woman with her confent, and is willing either 
to pay her price at once by joojoor > or marry her by femundo, as the fa« 
ther or relations pleafe, they cannot reclaim the woman, and the mar- 
riage takes place. 

11 If a man carries off a girl under age, (which is determined by her not 
having her ears bored, and teeth filed— booloom betenday, btdabong) 
though with her own confent, he pays, exclufiveof the addat joojoor, 
or fmundoy twenty dollars, if flie be the daughter of a pambarab ; and 
ten dollars for the daughter of any other, whether the marriage takes 
place or not. 

*If 
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a If a reefiw, or perfon without property and charafier, carries ofF a 
woman (though with her own content) and can neither pay the joojoor, 
nor addat femundo, the marriage ihall not take place, but the man be 
fined five dollars and a goat for mifdemeanor. If {he be under ?gl, 
his fine ten dollars and a goat. 

" If a man has but one daughter, whom to keep her near him, he wiflies 

. to give in marriage by femundo ; fhould a man carry her off, he ihall 

not be allowed to keep her by Joojoor, though he offer the money upon 

■ the fpot. If he refufes to marry her by femundo, no marriage takes 
place, and he incurs a fine to the father of ten dollars and a goat. 

Si If a man carries off a woman under pretence of marriage, he muft ' 
lodge her immediately with fome reputable family* If. he carries her 
elfewhere, for a fingle night, he incurs a fine of fifty dollars, payable 
to her parents or relations. 

" If a man carries off a virgin againft her inclination (me-ooke) he in- 

■ curs a fine of twenty dollars and a buffalo : if a widow, ten dollars.' 
- and a goat, and the marriage does not take place. If he commits a 

rape, and the parents do not chufe to give her to him in marriage, he 
incurs a fine of twenty dollars. 

"The addat feebaye, or cuftom of giving one woman in exchange for 
another taken in marriage, being a modification of the joojo9r, is ftill ad* 
mitted of; but if the one be not deemed an equivalent for the other, 
the neceffary compenfation (as the pangalappang> for nonage) muft be 
paid upon the fpot, or it is not recoverable by courfe of law. If a 
. virgin is carried off (te-larree gaddees) and another Is given in exchange 
for her, by addat fee bay e, twelve dollars muft be paid with the latter, 
as addat ka-fala. 

" A man married by ambel ana, may redeem himfelf and family, on 
payment of the joojeor and addat of a virgin beforemefttioned. 

'< The cbarro of&jeejoor marriage is twenty five dollars. If tlxs jaejoor 

be not yet paid in full, and the man infills on a divorce, he receives 

* Co back. 
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back what he has paid, lefs twenty fire dollars. If the womac in- 
fifts, no cbarro can be claimed by her relations. If the tallee ktcko is 
pootoes (broken) the wife is the hufband's property, and he may fell 
her if he pleafes. 

u If a man compels a female debtor of his to cohabit with him, her 
debt, if the fa& be proved, is thereby, difcharged, if forty dollars and 
upwards : if under forty, the debt is cleared, and he pays the difference. 
If 4he accufes her mafter, falfely^ of this offence, her debt is doftbkd. 
If he cohabits with her by her confent, her parents mtiy compel hikn 
to marry her* either byjwjter, 6vfemndo, aithcy pkafe. 

" If an unmarried woman proves with <&ild, the man againft whom thr 
fadt is proved, ifciuft marry her a and they pay to theproatteens a joint 
fine of twenty dollars and a buffalo. This fine, if the parties agree 
to it, may be levied in the country by the neighbouring proatteeas 
(without bringing it before the regular court.) 

u If a woman proves with child by a relation within the prohibited de- 
grees, they pay to the proatteeas a joint fine of twice fifty dollars, and 
two buffaloes; (hoc urn duo aucoop). 

" A marriage mull not take place between relations, within the third de- 
^gree, or toongai ncynay* But there are exceptions for the defcendaat*. 
of females, who paffing into other families become as Grangers. Of 
two brothers, the children may not intermarry, A filter's fon may 
marry a brother's daughter ; but a brother's ion may not marry a filter's 
daughter. 

'< If relation* within the prohibited degrees intermarry, they incur a fine 
. of twice fifty dollars and two buffalos, and the marriage is not valid. 

€€ On the death of a man married by joojoor or purchafe, any of his 
brothers, the eldeft in preference, if he pleafes, may fucceed to his 
bed. If no brother chutes It, they may give the woman in marriage 
to any 'relation on the father's fide, without add*t%^ the perfon who 
marries her replacing the deceafed {frngnhHoo).. If no relation takes 
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her, and fhe is given in marriage to a ftranger, he may be either adopted 
into the family, to replace the deceafed, without addat y or he may 
pay her jocjooTf or take her by femundo, as her relations pleafe, 

€€ If a perfon lies with a man's wife, by force, he is deferving of death, 
but may redeem his head by payment erf the hangoon, eighty dollars, to 
be divided between the hufband and proatteens. 

*' If a man furprises his wife, in the aft of adultery, he may put both 
man and woman to death upon the fpdt, without being liable to any 
bangoon. If he kills the man and fpares his wife, he muft redeem 
her life, by payment of fifty dollars to the proatteens. If the hufband 
fpares the offender, or has only information of the faft from other 
perfons, he may not afterwards kill him, but has his remedy at law, 
the fine for adultery being fifty dollars, to be divided between the 
hufband and the proatteens. If he divorces his wife on this account, 
he pays no cbarro. 

« If a younger fitter be firft married, the hufband pays fix dollars, a&- 
dat pelallw, for paffing over the elder, 

" Gaming, 

* * AU gaming, except cock-fighting at ftated periods, is abfolutely pro- Lawwfpcftini 
hibited. The fine for each offence is fifty dollars. The perfon in &****%• 
whofe houfe it is carried on, if with his knowledge, is equally liable 
to the fine, with the gamefters. A proatteen knowing of gaming in 
his doofoon, and concealing it, incurs a fine of twenty dollars. One 
half of the fines go to the informer ; the other to the Company, to be 
diftributed among the induftrious planters, at the yearly payment of 
the cuftoms. 

"Opium Farm. 

" The fine for retailing of opium by any other than the farmer, is fifty o P hi»« 
dollars for each offence : one half to the farmer, and the other to the 
informer. 

C c 2 "The 
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Ex«cutire i€ The executive power for enforcing obedience to thefe laws and cut 
p0wcr * toms, and for preferving the peace of the country, is, with the con- 

currence of the pangeran and proatteens, veiled in the Company's Re- 
fident. 

Cl Done at Laye, in the month Rabioel-Achir, in the year 
of Hegira 1193, anfwering to April 1779. 

JOHN MARSDEN, Refident." 
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Remarks on, and elucidation of the various laws and cuftoms— Modes of 
Pleading—Nature \qf Evidence— Oaths — Inheritance — Outlaw- 
ry— -Theft— Murder, and compenfation for it — Account of a 
Feud— Debts — Slavery. 

X HE foregoing fyftem of the addat, or cuftoms of the country, being Remarks on 

• - , r , 7. r , . r r %% t . , the foregoing 

digefted for the ufe of the natives, or of perions well acquainted with laws. 
their manners in general, and being defigned, not for an illuftration of 
the cuftoms, but fimply as a ftandard of right, the feweft and con- 
cifeft terms poffible have been made ufe of, and many parts mult ne- 
cefiarily be obfeure to the bulk of readers. I (hall therefore- revert to 
thofe particulars thai; may require explanation, and endeavor to throw a 
light upon the fpirit and operation of fuch of their laws efpecially, as 
feem moft to clafli with our ideas of diftributiye juftice. This comment 
is the more requifite, as it appears that fome of their regulations, which 
were judged to be inconfiftent with the profperity of the people, were 
altered and amended, through the more enlightened reafon of the gentle* 
{ man who afted as the reprefentative of the^ Englifh company. I muft 
endeavor to recall the idea of the original inftitutions. 

The plaintiff and defendant ufually plead their own caufe, but if Modcofplcad- 
circumftancea render them unequal to it, they are allowed to pinj am ing# 
mQoloot (borrow a mouth)* Their advocate may be a proatteen, or 
any other perfon indifferently ; nor is there any ftated compenfation for 
the affiftance, though, if the caufe be gained, a gratuity is generally 
given, and too apt to be rapacioufly exacted by the proatteens from 
their clients, when their condudfc is not attentively watched. The pro- 
atteen alfo who is fecurity for the damages, receives privately fome con- 
fideration ; but none is openly allowed of* 



Evidence is ufed among thefe people in a manner very different from 
the forms of our courts of juftice. They never admit it on both fides of 

the* 
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the queftion ; nor does the witnefs firft make a general oath to fpeak the 
truth, and nothing but the truth. When a fetfc is to be ^eftablilhed^ 
either on the part of the plaintiff, or of the defendant, he is afked if he 
can produce any evidence to the truth of vhat he affects/ On aofwering 
in the affirmative, he is directed to mention the perfon* This witnefs 
muft not be a relation, a party concerned, nor even belong to the 
fame doofoon. He muft be a refponfible man, having a family and a 
determinate place of refidence. Thus qualified, his evidence may be ad- 
mitted. The fa& to be proved is mentioned to him before he. is fworn. 
If he confirms the affertion, it remains for him and the party concerned, 
to make oath to the truth of it ; and thus the fa& fs eftablilhed. 'the/ 
have a fettled rule in refpedfc to the party that is to produce evidence. 
For inftance; A. fues 8. for a debt : B, denies the debt: A* is now to 
brftig evidence to the debt, or on failure thereof, it remains with B. to 
clear himfelf of the debt, by fwearirtg himfelf not Indebted. Had B. 
acknowledged that fuch a debt had formerly fubfifted, bat was ffnee 
paid, it would be incumbent on B. to prove the payment by evidence, 
or on failure it would reft with A. to confirm the debt's being (till due; by 
his oath. This is an invariable mode, obferved in all cafes of property; 

As their manner of giving evidence differs from ours, fb rifb does the 
nature of an oath among them differ from our idea of it. . In many cafes 
it is requifite that they fliould fwear to what it is not poffible in the na- 
ture of things, they fhould know to be trye. A. fues B. for a debt due 
from the father or grandfather of B. to the father or grandfather o5F A# 
The original parties are dead, and no witnefs of the tranfa&ion fur- 
▼ives. How is the matter to be decided ? It remains with B. to make 
oath, that his father or grandfather neyer was indebted to thofeof A. ; or 
that if he was indebted, the debt had been paid* This, among us, would 
be efteemed a very ftrange method of deciding caufes; but among theft 
people, fomething of the kind is absolutely neceffary. As they have 
no fort of written accounts, nor any thing like records or regifters 
among them, it would be utterly iinpoffibk for the plaintiff to eftablUk 
the debt, by a pofijtive proof, in a multitude of cafes j and was the fuit 
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4b be dttiuiflbd at oocc, as with us, for want of fuch proof, numbers 
of innocent perfens would k>fe the debts really due to them, through 
(fie knavery of the peribns indebted, who would fcarce ever fail to deny 
* debt. Oft the fide of the defendant again j if he was not permitted 
to clear hfanfelf of the debt by oath, but that it retted with the plaintiff 
only, to eftabiifl* the fa& by his fingle oath, there would be a fet of un- 
principled fellows daily fwearing debts againft perfons who never were 
indebted to any of their generation. In fuch fuits, and there are many 
bf them, it requires no ftnall difcernment to difcover, by the attendant 
circumfbmces, where the truth lies 1 but this may be done, in tnoft ki- 
ftances, by a perfon who is ufed to their manners, and has a perfona! 
knowledge of the parties concerned. But what they mean by their 
6*th, in thofe cafes, where it is impoffibte they fttould be acquainted 
with the fa&s they defign to prove, h no more than this ; that they art 
£> Convinced of the truth of the matter, as to be willing to -fubjed them- 
selves tt> the pajw f&bmpab (deftrudfcive confequences of perjury) if what 
they aflert is believed by them to be falfe. The fotm of words \ifed is 
nearly as follows.* \ u If what I now declare, namely" (here' the faft is 
recited) €t is truly and really To, may I be freed and clear from my oath 4 
if what I aflert is wittingly falfe, may my oath be the caufe of ;ny de- 
ftru&ion.* But, it may be cafily (uppofed, that where the puniihment 
for a Falfe oath refts altogether with the invffible powers, where ho di- 
reft' tafemy, no corporal ptrailhmcnt is annexed to the perjury, there 
cannot be wanting many, who would maccan foompab (fwallow on oath), 
and willingly incur the pajvo, in order to acquire a little of their neigh* 
four's caih. 

Although an oath, as being an appeal to the fuperior powers, is foppo- 
fed to come within their cognizance alone, and that it is contrary to the 
fpirit of the cuftoms of thefe people, to punifli by human means, a per- 
jury, even if it were clearly detected ; yet fo far prevalent is the opinion 
of their interpofition in human affairs, that it is very feldom any man of 
fubftanoe, or who haa a family that he fears may fuller by it, will venture 
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to forfwear himfelf : nor are there wanting apparent examples to con- 
firm them in this notion. Any accident that happen* to a man, who has 
been known to take a falfe oath, or to his children or grantf children, 
is carefully recorded in memory, and attributed to thi$.folq caufe. 
Dupatty Goonong Ceylong and his family, have afforded an inftance that is 
often quoted among the Rejangs, and has evidently h?d great weight. 
It was notorious, that he had about the year 1770, taken in the molt 
folenm manner, a falfe oath. He had at that time five ions grown up 
to manhood. One of them, foon after, in a fcuffle with fomc bugguiffes 
(country foldiers) was wounded, and died. The Dupatty, the n*jct ye^r, 
loft his life in the iflue of a difturbance he had raifed in the dtftri& Two 

of the fons died afterwards, within a week of each other. Mas Caddab $ 

# 

the fourth, is blind ; and fireman, the fifth, lame. All this is attributed 
to, and firmly believed to be the confequence of the father's perjury. 

Collateral In administering an oath, if the matter litigated refpefts the property of 

the grandfather, all the collateral branches of the family defcended from 
him, are understood to be included in its operation: if the father's ef- 
fects only are concerned, or the tranfa&ion happened in his life time, his 
defendants are included : if the affair regards only the prefent parties, 
and originated with them, they and their immediate defcend#nts only, 
are comprehended in the confequences of the oath. Theife oaths they 
accordingly call foompab feping addo nay nay, or fiping addo bapa\ and if; 
any fingle one of ,thefe defendants refufes to join in the oath, it vitiates 
the whole ; that is, it has the fame effedt, as if the party himfelf refufed 
to fwear ; a cafe that not infrequently occurs. It may be obferved that 
the fpirit of this cuftom tends to the requiring a weight of evidence, and 
an incre^fe of the importance of the oath, in proportion as the diftapce 
of time' renders the fad to be eftablifhed lefs capable of proof in the 
ordinary way. 

Sometimes the difficulty of the cafe alone, will induce the court to 
hifift on adminiftering the oath to the relations of the parties, although 
they are nowife concerned in the tranfadtion. I itcollfcit* an* inftance 
* where 
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where three people were profecuted for a theft. There was no pofitive 
proof a gain ft them, yet the circumftances were fo ftrong, that it appeared 
proper to put them to the teft of one of thefe collateral oaths. They 
were all willing, and two of them fworc. When it came to the turn of 
the third, he could not perfuade his relations to join with him, and he 
was accordingly brought in for the whole amount of the goods ftolen, 
and penalties annexed. 

Thefe cuftoms bear a ftrong refembiance to the rules of proof efta* 
blifhed among our anceftors the Anglo Saxons, who were likewife obli- 
ged, in the cafe of oaths taken for the purpofe of exculpation, to pro- 
duce a certain nuipber of compurgators ; but as thefe might be any 
indifferent perfons, whowould take upon them to bear teftimony to the 
truth of what their neighbour fwore, from an opinion of his veracity, 
there feems to be more refinement, and more knowledge of human na- 
ture in the Sumatranpraftice. The idea of devoting to deftru&ion, by 
a wilful perjury, not himfelf only, but all, even the remoteft branches 
of a family Which conftitutes his greateft pride, and of which the 
jdeceafed heads, are regarded with the veneration that was paid to the dii 
lares of the antients, has doubtlefs reftrained many a man from taking 
a falfe oath, who, without much compun&ion, would fuffcr thirty or an 
hundred compurgators of the former defcription, to take their chance 
of that fate. Their ftrongeft prejudices are here converted to the moft 
beneficial purpofes. 

The place of greateft folemnity for adminiftering an oath, U the Ceremony of 
irammat or burying ground of their anceftors, and feveral fuperftitious takin « an «» th - 
ceremonies are obferved on the occafion. The people near the fea coaft 
in general, by long intercourfe with the Malays, have an idea of the Keraan 
(Al-coran), and ufually employ this in fwearing, which the priefts do not 
fail to make them pay for ; but the inland people keep, laid up in their 
houfes, certain old reliques, called in Rejang, pefakko, and in Paffum- 
mah, fait tan, which they produce when an oath is %o be taken. The 
perfon who has loft his caufe, and with whom it commonly lies to bind 
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his adverfary by an oath, often defircs two or three days time, to get 
ready his (wearing apparatus (foompatan). Some of thefe are looked 
upon as more facred, and of greater efficacy than others. They confifl: 
of an old rufty creefe, a broken gun barrel, or any ancient trumpery, to- 
which chance or caprice has annexed an idea of extraordinary virtue. 
Thefe they generally dip in water, which the perfon who fwears, drinks 
off, after having pronounced the form of words before mentioned.* 
The pangeran of Soogey-lamo has by him certain copper bullets, which 
had been fteeped in water, drunk by the Soongey-etam chiefs, when they 
bound themfelves never to moleft his diftri&s : which they have only 
done fince, as often as they could venture it with fafety, from the re- 
laxation of our government. But thefe were political oaths. The mofl 
ordinary foompatan is a c rtefe, and on the blade of this, they fometimes 
drop lime juice, which occafions a (lain on the lips of the perfon perform- 
ing the ceremony ; a circumftanee that may not improbably be fuppofed 
to make an impreffion on a weak and guilty mind. Such would fancy 
that the external ftain conveyed to the beholders, an image of the inter- 
nal. At Manna the foompatan moft refpe&ed is a gun barrel. When 
produced to be fworn on, it is carried to the fpot in ftate, under an umr 
brella, and wrapt in (ilk. This parade has an advantageous effedfc, by 
influencing the mind of the party, with an high idea of the importance 
and folemnity of the bufinefs. In England, the familiarity of the db- 
jeft, and the fummary method of adminiftering oaths, are well known 
to diminiih from their weight, and to render them too often nugatory* 
They fometimes fwear by the earth, laying their hands upon it, and 
wifliing that it may never produce aught for their nourishment, if they 
fpeak falfely. In all thefe ceremonies, they burn on the fpot a little gum 
benjamin; u Et acetra tburis plena, pqfitufque carlo in cef pit e vivo* 

It is a ftriking circumftanee, that pra&ices which boaft fo little of 
teafon in their foundation ; which are in fad fo whimfical and childilh, 

♦ The form of taking an oath among the people of MaJ^qfcar, very nearly refemblei the, 
ceremonies nfed by the Sumatrans. There is a (bong fimilarky in the articles they fwear on, and 
in the circumftanee of their drinking the confecrated water*. 
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fhould yet be common to nations, the moft remote in fituation, climate, 
language, complexion, chara&er, and every thing that can diftinguifh one 
race of people from another. Formed of like materials, and furnifhed 
with like original fentiments, the uncivilized tribes of Europe and of 
India, trembled from the fame apprehenfions, excited by fimilar ideas, 
at a time when they were ignorant, or even denied the poffibility of each 
others exiftence. Mutual wrong, and animofity, attended with difputes 
and accufetions, are not by nature confined to either defcription of 
people. Each? in doubtful litigations, might feek to prove their inno- 
cence, by braving, on the ju ft ice of their caufe, thofe obje&s which in- 
fpired amongft their countrymen, the greateft terror. The Sumatran, 
iniprtfied with an idea of invifible powers, but not of his own immor- 
tality, regies with awe the fuppofed inftruments of their agency, and 
{Wears on crieffs* bullets and gun barrels ; weapons of perfonal destruc- 
tion. The German Chriftian of the feventh century, more indifferent 
to the perils of this life, but not lefs fuperftitious, fwore on bits of rot- 
ten wood, and rufty nails, which he was taught to revere, as poffefting 
efficacy to fecure him from eternal perdition. 

T^hen a man dies, his effe&s, in common courie, defcend to his i^ale Inheritance 
cKildreh in equal fliares ; but if one among them is remarkable for his 
abilities above the reft, though not the eldeft, he ufually obtains tfre 
lar^eft proportion, and becomes the head of the toongooan or houfe ; the 
others voluntarily yielding him the fuperiority. A pangeran of Manna 
left feveral children : none of them fucceeded to the title, but a name 
of diftindlion was given to one of the younger, who was looked upon as 
chief of the family, after the father's deceafe. Upon afking the eldeft, 
how it happened that the name of diftindtion pafled over him, and was 
conferred on his younger brother, he anfwered with great natvet6, fi be- 
caufe I am accounted weak and filly. * If no mate children are left, and 
a daughter only remains, they contrive to get her married by the mode 
of ambel ana, and thus the toongooan of the father continues. An equal 
diftribution of property among children is more natural, and conform- 
able to juftice, than veiling the whole in the eldeft fon, as prevails 
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throughout moft patt^of Europe ; but ^here we&kh confifta in landed 
eftate, the latter mode, befide favoring the pride of iamUyj.if . attended, 
wiriffeweft inconveniences* The property of the Sumatran*fc>eji>g pergonal 
merely, this reafon does not operate with them. Landjia fo abundant ml 
, proportion to the population, that they fcarcely confidtrit ?a,*he fubje& 
of right, any more .than the elements of air and waif r; excepting, fo far. 
as in fpeculation the prince lays claim to the whole. The ground, how^ 
ever, on which a man plants or builds, with the consent of his neigh* 
bours, becomes a fpecies of nominal property, and is transferable i but 
as it coils him nothing, befide his labor, it is only the. produce which* 
is efteemed of value, and the compenfation he receives. >is for this alene<u 
A temporary ufufruA is accordingly all that they attend to* and the 
price, in cafe of fale, is generally afcertained by the coeonut, doorcan, 
and other fruit trees, that have been planted on it ; the buildings being* 
for the moft part but little durable. Whilft any of thofe fublift; tfce- 
defendants of the planter may claim the ground, though it bias beto 3 for 
years abandoned. If they are cut down he may recover damages, but i£ 
they have difappeared in the courfe of nature* the land reverts to the 
public. 

They have a cuftom of keeping by them a fiita of monty, as' art-* 
fource againft extremity of diftfefs, and which common exigencies do 
not call forth. This is a refined antidote againft defpair, becauie, whUft 
it remains poffible to avoid encroaching on that treafune,. their affairs 
are not at the worft,. and the idea of the little hoard fecves to buoy up 
their fpiriss, and encourage them to ftruggle with wretchednefs* It 
ufually therefore continues inviolate, and defcends to the heir, or is loft 
to him by the fudden exit of the patent. From their apprehenfion of 
dilhonefty, and infecurity of their houfes, their money is for the moft 
part concealed in the ground, the cavity of an old beam, or other fecret 
place; and a man, on his death bed, has commonly fome important dis- 
covery of this nature to make to. his aflembled relations* 
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The praftice af outlawing (jepp*f j* fi9ray) an 'individual of a family Outlawry. 

by the head <of if, haft its foundation in the cuftom which obliges all th« 

branches to be refponfiblc for the debts contracted by any one of the- kin* 

dredt 'Wheit an extravagant and unprincipled fpendtbrift is running a 

catosr that appears^ likely to. involve his family in ruinous confequences, ^ 

they have the right of diflblving the connexion, and clearing themfclves 

of further rcfponfibility, by this public ad, which, as the writ expreffes 

it, fends forth the out* caft, as a deer into the woods, no longer to be 

cottfidered w enjoying the privileges of fociety. This chara&er is what 

they term retfbw, though it is fometimes applied toperfons not abiblutelf* 

outlawed, but of debauched and irregular, manners* 

i -i r • :.. . • - A 

In the Saxon taw we find a firong refemblance to; this cuftom ; (h? 

kindre4 of, ^ murderer .being exempt from the feud, if they abapj49ae4 
him to 4u%, fate* They bound themfelve* in this cafe, neither ( to f op- 
vsfife with hiq^, or to furnifh him with meat or other neceiferies, TJu£ 
is p wifely the Sujpstran. outlawry, in which it is, always particularly 
fpfcified (be fide what relates to common debts) that if the putlaw k^s 
a perfon, the relations ihall not pay the compenfation,. nor claim it if ^ ^ 
killed. But the writ mull have been iffued before the event,, and they 
cannot free them fe Ives by a fubfequent procefs > as it would feem the Saxpns 
might. If an outlaw commits murder,, the friends of the deceafed pi^y 
take perfcoal revenge on him, and are not liable to be called to an ac- 
count for it; but if fuch be killed, otherwife than in fatisfa&ion fof 
murder, although his family have no claim, the prince of the country 
is entitled to a certain compenfation, all outlaws being nominally his pro 
perty, like other, wild animals. 

In cafes of theft, the fwearing a robbery agafnft a perfon fufpefted is of ^xiSftT** 
no effeft, and juftly, for were it otherwife, nothing would be more com- 
mon than the profecution of innocent perfons. The proper proofs are 
either, feizure of the perfon in the faft, before witnefles, ordifcovery of 
the goods ftolen, in pofleffion of one who can give no fatisfaftory account 
how he came by them. As it frequently happens that a man finds part 
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obly 6f what'hehad-lort, it remains with him, WheA the robbery is ptoved, 
to afcertain the whole amount, by oath, which in that point is held 
fuffictent. 

Compenfatioii it feema ft range to thofe who are a<Jcuftomed to the ftverity of penal 
Iaw9, which in mod inftances infltft punilhraent exceeding by many de- 
grees the offence, how a fociety can exift, in which the greatetf of ail 
crimes i*, agreeably to eftabtiflied cuftom, expiated by the payment of 
a certain fum of, money ; a fum not proportioned to the rank and ability 
of the murderer, nor to the premeditation, or other aggravating cireunv 
fiances of the faft, but regulated only by the quality of the peifon mur* 
dered. The praftice had doubtlefs its fource in the imbecility of go* 
vernment, which bring unable to enforce the few of retaliation, the mod 
obvious rule of punifbment, had recourfe to a milder fcheme of retri- 
bution, as being preferable to abfolute ] indemnity. The latter it .was 
competent to carry into execution, becaufe the guilty perfons readily 
ftbmk to A penalty, which effe&ually relieves them from the burthen <4 
anxiety for the confequences of their aftion. Inftaiices occur in the 
liiftory of all ftates, particularly thofe which fuffer from internal weak- 
uefs, of iniquities going unpunished, owirtg to the rigor of the paih$ de- 
nounced againft them by the law, which defeats its own purpofe. The 
original mode of avenging a murder, was probably by the arm of the 
perfon neareft in confanguinity, or friendship, to the deceafed ; but this 
Was evidently deftruftive of the public tranquillity, becaufe that the wrong 
became progreffive, each aft of fatisfaftion, or juftice as it was called, 
l>eing the fource of a new revenge, till the feud became general in the 
community ; and fome method would naturally be fuggefted to put a 
ftop to fuch confufion. The moft direft ftep is to veft in the magistrate 
or the law, the rights of the injured party, and to arm them with a vin- 
dictive power ; which principle, the policy of more civilized focieties 
has refined to that of making examples in terrorem % with a view of pre- 
venting future, not of revenging pad crimes. But this requires a firm- 
nefs of authority to which the Sumatran government! are ftranger*. 
They are without coercive power, and the fubmiffion of the people, is 
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little fttor thy* yqjjwtary ; efpefially of tl*e aren of influence, who arc 
held in fuly?&iop rather by the fenfe of general utility, planted jo tht 
breaft of mankind; attachment to their family and connexions; and 
Veneration for the (pot in which their anceftors were interred, than by the 
fcppreteafiop pf any fqperior authority. Thefe confideratiotisj. however, 
they would foadily forego, renoync* jthqir fealty, ^nd quit $heir country, 
jf in any cafe they were in danger of paying with life* tiie forfeit of theif 
cringes : to lefler punifhments thofe ties ipduce them to fubmit; aqd to 
jtreogtljen t^is hold, their cuftoms wifely enjoin, that every the remotefi: 
branch of the family, .fliall be refponfibte for the payojent of their judg- 
ment, and other debts; and in cafes of murder, tjie bqngo9n % or compear 
lation, may be levied on the inhabitants of the village ; the oulprif be- 
longed to, if it happen that neither he, nor aqy of his relations cap be 
found. 

The equality of puniffunent, which allows to the rich .any* t£e faculty 
of committing, with fmall inconvenience, crimes, that faing^tter do- 
ftru&ion on the poor man, and his family, and which is in fqft.tfaf- 
greateft inequality, originates certainly from the interefted defjgp of tftofe 
through whofe influence the regulation came to be adopted. Its view wg| 
to eftablifh a fubordination of perfons* In Europe, the abfolute diftin&ioi) 
between rich and poor, though too fenfibly felt, is not infilled upon in 
(peculation, but rather denied or. explained away in general reafoning. 
Among the Sufliatraijp it h coolly acknowledged, and a man wjthou^ 
property, family, or connexions, never, in the partiality of felf love,, 
confiders his own life as .being of equal value with that of a man of 
fubftance. A maxim, tJiough not the pra&ice, of their law, fayj,' 
" that he who is able to pay the bangoon for murder, muft fatisfy the 
relations of the deceafed ; he who is unable,, muft fuffer death." But 
the avarice of the relations prefer* felling the body of the delinquent 
for what his flavery will fetch them, to the fatisfa&ion of feeing the 
murder revenged by the public execution of a culprit of that mean de- 
fcription. Capital punifhments are therefore altnoft totally out of ufe 
among them i and i{ is only far la lot du plus fort, that the Europeans 
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take the liberty of hanging a notorious criminal, now and then; whom* 
however, their own chiefs always condemn, and formally fentence. 

Corporal pu- Corporal punishment of any kind, is rare. The chain, and a fort of 
itocks, made of the fenang tree, are adopted from us; the word 
" paffoong" now commonly ufed to denote the latter, originally fignify- 
ing, and being ftiU frequently applied to confinement in general. A 
kind of cage made ufe of in the country, is probably their own inven* 
tion. *•' How do you fecure a prifoner, (a man was aiked) without em- 
ploying a chain or our (locks ?" M We pen him up, faid he, as we 
would a bear.* The cage is made of bamboos laid horizontally, in a 
fquare, piled alternately, fecured by timbers at the corners, aud ftrongly 
covered in at top. To lead a runaway, they fatten a rattan round 
his neck, and pafs it through a bamboo fomewhat longer than his arms, 
which are made faft to it at their full extent. If the offender is of a def- 
perate character, they bind him hands and feet, and fling him on a pole. 
When they would convey a perfon, from accident or otherwife unable 
to walk, they make a palanquin by fplittipg a large bamboo near the mid* 
die of its length, where they contrive to keep it open, fo that the cavity 
forms a bed ; the ends being preferved whole, to reft upon their fhoul- 
cfers. 

The cuftom of exafting the bangoon for murder, feems only deffgncd 
, with a view of making a compenfation to the injured family, and not 
of punching the offender. The word fignifies €€ awaking" or '* railing 
up," and the deceafed is fuppofed to be replaced, or raifed again to his 
family, in the payment of a fbm proportioned to his rank, or equivalent 
to his or her perfonal value. The price of a female Have is generally 
more than that of a male, and therefore, I heard a chief fay, is the bang- 
oon of a woman more than that of a man. It is upon this principle 
that their laws take no cognizance of the diftinction between a wilful 
murder, and what we term manslaughter. The lofs is the fame to the 
family, and therefore the compenfatioris are alike. A dnpatty of L*yt 3 
in an ill hour, ftept unwarily acrofs the mouth of a cannon, at the inftant 
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it was firing for a falute, and was killed by the explofion ; upon which 
his relations immediately fued the ferjeant of the country guard, who. 
applied the match, for the recovery of the bangoon ; but they were caft, 
and upon thefe grounds ; that the dupatty was inftrutiiental in his own 
death ; and that the Company's fervants being amenable to other laws 
for their crimes, were not, by eftabliihed cuftom, fubjed to the ban- 
goon, ordther penalties inflifted by the native chiefs, for accidents re-, 
fulting from the execution of their duty. The tippong boomee, expiation,, 
or purification of the earth from the (lain it has received, was however 
gratuitously paid. No plea was fet up, that the adtion was unpremedi- 
tgited, and tkt evqnt chance medley, , 

1 The amount of the bangoan? in the countries fouthward of Ryang, is 
fixt at eighty* eight dollars and eight fanams; and the tippong boomee, 
called there bafltng Uora, is twenty eight dollars ; befide finding a buffa- 
lo and rice. There is alfo the pa Jan tan or beeo, of fourteen dollars, 
paid both by the profecutor and profecuted, where there have been kil- 
led or wounded on both fides ; but if a man kills another who makes no; 
refiftance, the whole palantan, or twenty-eight dollars, is paid by the 
murderer. 

The introduction of this cuftom is beyond the extent of Sumatra^ 
tradition, and has no connexion with, of dependance on Mahometanifm, 
being eftabliihed amongft the moft inland people from time immemorial." 
In early ages it was by no means confined to that part of the world. The 
lavgoon is perfectly the fame as the compenfation for murder in the rude 
inftitutions of our Saxon anceftors, and other northern nations, It is 
the eric of Ireland, and the apeinon of the Greeks. In the "compartments 
of the fliield of Achilles, Homer defcribes the adjudgment of a fine for 
homicide. It would feem then to be a natural ftep in the advances from 
anarchy to fettled government, and that it can only take place in fuch fo- 
<jieties as have already a ftrong idea of the value of perfonal property ; 
who cfteem it? pofitffion of the next importance to that of life, and place 

Ee it. 
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it in competition with t the ftnjngef! paffion tjiat feizea the' huraar* 
foul* % : i. ' 

. The compenfation is fo regularly eftabliflied .among the &umatrans>, 
that any other fatisfa&ion is feldom demanded. Xh the firft hett of re- 
fentment, retaliation is fometimes attempted, butthe fpirir fikm evapo*- 
rates, and application is ufually made, upon the immediate difcovery of 
the fad, to the chiefs of the country, for the exertion of their influence,, 
to oblige the criminal to pay the ban good. . His death is then not thought 
of, unlefs he is unable, and his family unwilling, to raife the eftabliflied 
fum. Inftances, it is true, occur, in which* the profecijtor knowing the 
European law in fuch cafe, will, from motives of revenge, urge to the 

' Refident the propriety of executing the offender, rather than receive 
the bangoon ; but if the latter is ready td pay it, it is contrary to their 
laws to proceed further. The degree of iatisfa&ion that attends the 
payment of the bangoon, is generally confidered as abfolute to the parties 

" concerned: they receive it as full compenfation, and' pretend tojio far-i 
ther claim upon the murderer and his family. Slight provocations how* 
ever have been fometimes known to renew the feud, and there are not 
wanting inftances of a fon's revenging his father's murder, and willingly 
refunding the bangoon. When, in an affray, there happen to be feve- 
veral perfons killed on both fides, the bufinefs of juftice is only to (late the 
reciprocal loffes, in the form of an account current, and order the ba- 
lance to be difcharged, if the numbers be unequal. The following is a 
relation of the circumftances of one of thefe T>loody feuds, which hap- 
pened whilft I was on the ifland; but which become every year more 
rare, where the influence of our government extendi 

Account of a Raddeen Sedan was the head of a tribe in the diflrnft of Manna, of 
itudt which P anger an Rajah CaJippah was the Calippah or official chief £ 

though by the cufloms of the country he had no right of fovereignty 
over him. The Pafgeran's not allowing him an adequate fhare of fines,, 
and other advantages annexed to his rank, was the foundation of a jea- 
loufy and ill will between them, which an event that happened a few 
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years fince, raifed to the high ell pitch of family feud. Lejfoot, a younger 
brother of the Pangcran, had a wife who was very handfome, and whom 
Raddeen Seeban had endeavored to procure, whilft a virgin, for bis younger 
brother, lyho was in love with her : but the pangeran had contrived 
to circumvent him, and obtained the girl for Lijfoot. However, it feems 
the lady lierfelf had conceived a violent liking for the brother of Raddeen 
Seeban, who found means to enjoy her after flie was married, or was vio- 
lently fufpe&ed fo to have done. The confequence was, that LeJJoot kil- 
led Him, to revenge the difhonor of his bed. Upon this the familiep 
were presently up in arms, but the Englifh Refident interfering, preferved 
the peace of the country, and fettled the affair agreeably to the cuftoms 
of the place; by bangoon and fine. But this did not prove fufficient to 
extinguifh the fury which raged in the hearts of Raddeen Seeban's family, 
whofe relation was murdered. It only ferved todelay their revenge .\gmtil 
japroper opportunity offered of gratifying it# The people of the country 
being called together on a particular occafion* the two inimical families 
were aflembled, at the fame time, in Manna batar* Two younger bro- 
thers {they had been five in all) of Raddeen Seeban, going to the cockpit, 
faw Raja Moodo the next brother of the pangtran, and Lefort his yOuOgsr 
brother, in the opon part of a houfe which they pafled. They quickly 
returnee), drew their crcefes, and attacked the pangeran's brothers, calling 
to them, u if they wetemen, to defend themfelves." The challenge was 
4&ftantly accepted. Leffwt, the unfortunate hitfhand, fell ; but the ag- 
grefibrs were both killed. by Raja Moodo, who was himfdf much wouoded. 
The affair was almofl: over before the fcuffle was perceived. The bodies 
•were lying on .the ground, and Raja Mw&wasfupporting himfelf againft 
a tree which flood near the fpot, when Raddeen Seeban, who was in a houfe 
•n tfce'oppofite fide tof the bazar at the time the affray happened, b*- 
ing made acquainted with the "cixcumltances, came over the way, with 
his lance in his hand. He pafled on the contrary fide of the tred; and 
did not fee Raja Moodo, but began to flab with his weapon the dead body 
vfLejfoot, in excefs of rage, on feeing the bloody remains of his two bro- 
thers. Juft then, Raja Moodo, who was half dead, but had his crecfe 
in his hand, ftill unfeen by Raddeen Seeban, crawled a ftep or two, and 
, E e a thruft 
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thruft the creefe into his ficle, faying * Malta ta<ruP~**' iiie wrclchl* ' 
Raddeen Seeban fpoke not a word, but put his hand on the wound, and : 
walked acrofs to the houfe from, whence he came, at the door of whicli 
he dropped down, and expired. Such was the cataftrophe. * Raja Mocdo 
ftfrvived his wounds, but being much deformed by them,' 1 lives a me- 1 
lancholy example of the effe&s of thefe barbarous feuds. 

Law refpca- The law which renders all the members of a family reciprocally 

wg e * bound for the fecurity of each others debts, forms a ftror^j ponnexion 

amopg them, and occafions the elder branches to be particularly wa$ch- 

ful of the condudt of thofe, for whofe imprudence they muft be, au- 

fwerable. 

When a debtor is unable to pay wh$t he owes, and has no relation or 
friends capable of doing it for him ; or when the children of a deceafed 
4'pMlbfr do not find property enough to difcharge the debts of their parent, 
t bey ate forced to the Hate which is called mengeering : that is, they be- 
come a fpecies of bondflaves to the creditor, who allows them fubfiftance, 
and cioathing, but does not appropriate the produce of their labor, to the 
dimttrotion of their debt, Their condition is better than that of pure 
flavery, iff this, that the creditor cannot ftrike them, and they can change 
their flutter*, by prevailing on another perfon to pay their debt, and ac- 
cept of their labor on the fame terms. Of courfe they may procure 
theirliberty, if they can by any means procure a fum equal to their debt; 
whereas a Have, though poffefling ever fo large property, has not the 
right of purchafing his liberty. If however, the creditor Aall demand 
formally the amount of his debt, from a perfon mengeering* at three 
feveral times, allowing a certain number of days between each demand; 
and the latter is not able to perfuade any one to redeem him, he becomes, 
by the cuftom of the country, a pure flave ; upon the creditor's giving 
notice to the .chief, of the tranfa&ion. This is the refource he has 
againft the lazinefsoT untoward 'behavior of his debtor, who might, in 
the (fate of mengeering, be only a burthen to him. If the children of a 
deceafed debtor are too young to be of fervice, the charge of their main- 
tenance 
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teaance/i* fcdd«d to, the debt. This oppnsa door fortn^ny iniquitous. 
pra6tices t and it is in the rigorous, and frequently unjuft exertion of 
thefe rights, which a creditor has over his debtor, that the chiefs are 
enabled to opprefs the lower clafs of people, and which the Englifli re- 
fid£]?ts f find it neccffarjr to be moft watchful to reftrain them from 
abufing. 

When a man of one diftrid or country, has a debt owing to him 
from the inhabitant of a neighbouring country, which he cannot re- 
cover payment of, an ufual refource is to feize on one or more of hi* 
children, and carry them off ; which they call andac. The daughter of 
a Rejang dupatty was carried off in this manner by the Laboon people* 
Not hearing for fome time from her father, fhe fent him cuttings of her 
hair and nails, by which fhe intimated a resolution of deftroying herfelf, 
if not foon reieafed. 

The right of flavery is eftablifhed in Sumatra, .as it Is fibroughouft the Slavery 
eaft, and has been all over the world; yet but few inftanctt occvr <aT 
the country people actually having Haves, though they tfC common 
enough in. the Malay, or fca port towns. Their ctomeftics and laborers 
are either dependent relations, or the orang mengeering above defcribed* 
who are, emphatically ftyled debtors.* The fimple manners of *h# 
people require that their fervants Ihould live, in a great measure, on- 
a foot of -equality with the reft of the family, whfch is ineottfiftent 
with the authority neceffary to be maintained over flaves, who haVe no- 
principle to reftrain them but that of perfonal fear,*f- and know that their 
» . 

• The Malay terms, orang berootan^ and orang mengeering, can only be rendered by the Englilh ' 
word dr£r*r, though they apply te perfbns in very different circumftances : the epithets of filv*t$t r *' 
and infifamt, would give fome idea of the diftin&ou. 

f I do not mean to aflert, chat all men in the condition of (laves are devoid of princyle % J .haw r 
experienced the contrary, and found ia them affection and (met honefty : .hut that there doe*, not 
refult from their fituation, as flaves, any principle of moral rectitude ; whereas every other con- 
dition of fociety has annexed to it, ideas of duty and mutual obligation, arifing from a fenfe of ' 
general utility. That fublime fpecies of morality derived from the injunctions xrf religion,, it ia * 
aim oft univerfally their fate to be likewife ftxangei* to ; becaufe flavery is found, ineonfifcnt with, 
the |>irit of the gofpel, not merely as inculcating philanthropy, but infpiring a principle of equality 
amongft mankind* 

civil 
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civil condition canopt.be altered fortheworfe. There is this advantage 

alfo, that when a debtor abfconds, they have recourfe to his relations for 
the amount of his debt, who, if unable to pay it, muft mengttring in his. 
room; whereas, when a flave makes his efcape, the law can give no 
redrefs, and his value is loft to the owner, Thefe people, moreover* 
are from habit, backward to ftrike, and the ftate of flavery unhappily 
requires the frequent infli&ion of puniftiment in that mode. A flave 
cannot poflefs, independently, any property ; yet it rarely happens that 
a mafter is found mean and fordid enough, to defpoil them of the fruits of 
their induftry ; and their liberty is generally granted them, when in a con- 
dition to purchafe it, though they cannot demand it of right. It is nothing 
uncommon for thofe belonging to the Europeans, to poflefs flaves of 
their own, and to acquire considerable fubftance. Their condition is 
here, for the moft part, left unhappy than that at perfons in other filia- 
tions of life. I am far from wifhing to diminilh the -horror that fliould* 
ever accompany the general idea of this ftate, which I am convinced is 
not neceffary among mankind ; but I cannot help remarking, as an ex-, 
traordinary fa&, that if there is one ciafs of people eminently happy* 
above all others upon earth, it is the body of Caffres^ or negro flaves 
belonging to the India Company at Bencooien. They are well clothed 
and fed, and fupplied with a proper allowance of liquor ; their work is 
by no means fevere ; the perfons appointed as their immediate overfeers, 
are chofen, for their merit, from, amongft themfelvesj thty Jiaye no 
occafion of care or anxiety for the . paft or future, and are naturally of 
a lively aqd open temper. The contemplation of the efie&s which fuch 
advantages produce, muft afford the higheft gratification to a benevo- 
lent mind. They are feen perpetually laughing or finging, and fince 
the period they were firft carried thither, from different parts of A rka 
»nd Madagafcar, to the prefent hour, not fo much as the rumor of diU 
turbance or difcontent has ever been known to proceed from them. They 
hold the natives of the ifland in contempt, have a degree of antipathy 
towards them, and enjoy any mifchief they can do them ; and thefe in 
their turn regard the Caffres as devils half humanized. 

*h« 
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The pra&ice faid to prevail elfewhere, of men felling themfelves for 
flaves, is repugnant to the ideas- of the Sumatrans, as it feems to reafon. 
Jt is an abfordity to barter any thing valuaMe, piuch more civil exiftencc, 
for a fum which, by the very adt of receiving, becomes again the pro- 
perty of the buy en Yet, if a man runs in debt, without a profpedfc of 
paying, he does virtually the fame thing, and this, in cafes of diftrefe* 
is not uncommon ; in order to relieve perhaps a beloved wife, or favorite 
cbild, from fimilar bondage. A man has even been known to apply in 
confidence to a friend, to fell him to a third perfon, concealing from 
the purchafer the nature of the tranfadtion, till the money was appro- 
priated» 

Ignorant ftragglers are often picked up in the country, by lawlefs 
knaves in power, and fold beyond the hills. Thefe have fometimes pro- 
cured their liberty again, and profceuting their kidnappers, have reco* 
vered large damage*. In the diftrift of Alias, a cuftom prevails, by 
which, if a man has been fold to the hill people, however unfairly, he is 
reftrided on his return, from aflbciating with his countrymen, as theifc 
equal, unfefs he brings with him a fum of money, and pays a fine for his 
re-enf ranch iferaent, to his calippab or chief. This regulation has taken 
its rife from an idea of contamination, among the people, and from art 
and avarice among the chiefs. 
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Modet of Marriage, and cuftoms relative thereto— Fefttvak-^> 

Polygamy. 

^wdng° r the By much the greatcfr number of the legal difputes, among thefc people, 
^^ ,C of°thcir have their fource in the intricacy attending their marriage contracts. In 
marriage cuf- mo u uncivilized countries thefe matters are very fimple, the dictates of 

(0014 • t 

nature being obeyed, or the calls of appetite Satisfied, with little cere- 
mony, or form of convention ; but with the Sumatrans, the difficulties 
both precedent and fubfequent, are increafed to a degree unknown even 
in the moft refined (tates. To remedy thofc inconveniences, which might 
be fuppofed to deter men from engaging in marriage, was the view of 
the Refident of Lqye, beforementioned, who prevailed upon them to 
fitoplify their engagements, as the means of preventing litigation between 
families, and of incrcafing the population of the country. How far hi) 
liberal views will be anfwered, by having thus influenced the people to 
change their cuftoms ; whether they will not foon relapfe into the an- 
cient track § and whether, in fad, the caufe that he fuppofes, did ao» 
tually contribute to retard population, I flxall not pretend to determine j 
but as the laft is a point on which a difference of opinion prevails, I fhajl 
take the liberty of quoting here, the fentiments of another fervant of 
the Company, who poflefles an underftanding highly enlightened/* 

ReafoBsagBinft " This part of the ifland is in a low ftate of population, but it is an er- 
ror to afcribc this to the mode of obtaining wives by purchafe. The cir- 
cumftance pf children conftituting part of the property of the parents, 
proves a moft powerful incentive to matrimony, and there is not perhaps 
any country on the face of the earth, where marriage is more general 
than here, inftances of perfons of either fex paffing their lives in a ftate 
of celibacy, being extremely rare. The neceffity of pur chafing does 

* Mr,JohnCrifp. 

not 
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not prove. fuch an obftacle to tnatrimopy as isfuppofpd. Was it indeed 
true that every man was obliged to remain Bogle, till he had accumu- 
lated, from the prpduce of his pepper garden,,. a fum adequate to the 
purchafe of a wife, married pairs would truly be fcarce. But the people 
have other refources ; there are few families who are not in poffeflioa 
of fome fmall fubftance ; they breed goats and buffaloes, and in general 
keep in refervc fome fmall fum for particular purpofes. The purchafe 
jponey of the daughters ferves alfo to provide wives for the fons. Cer- 
tain it is, that the fathers are rarely at a lofs for money to procure them 
wives, fo foon as they become marriageable. In the diftrifts under my 
charge are about eight thoufand inhabitants, amqpg whom I do not 
conceive it would be poffible to find ten inftaitces of men of the age of 
thirty years unmarried. We muft then feek fof other caufes of the 
paucity of inhabitants, and indeed they are fufficiently obvious ; among 
thefe, we may reckon that the women are by nature unprolific, and 
ceafe geftation .at an early age ; that almoft totally unlkilled in the me- 
dical art, numbers fall vidtims to the endemic difeafes of a climate, nearly 
as fatal to its indigenous inhabitants, as to the grangers who fettle amoqg 
them : to which we may add, that the indolence and inactivity of the 
natives, tend to relax and enervate the bodily frame, and to abridge the 
natural period of their lives." 

* 

The modes of marriage, according to the original inftitutions of thefe Modes of rav- 
people, are by joojoor, by ambel ana, or by femundo. Tht joojoor is a lZ ^* 
certain fum of money, given by one man jto another, as a consideration 
for the perfon of his daughter, whofe fituation, in this cafe, differs not 
much from that of a Have to the man fhe marries, and to his family. His 
abfolute property in her depends however upon fome nice circuipflances. 
Befide the batangjoojeor (or main fum), there are certain appendages or 
branches ; one of which, the talke kooloo, of five dollars, is ufuaUy, from 
motives of delicacy or friendlhip, left unpaid, and fo long as that is 
the<afe, a relationlhip is underftood to fubfift betweqp the two families, 
and the parents of the woman have a right to interfere on occafipn$ of 
ill treatment :' the hufband is alfo liable to*be fined for wounding her • 
•■•'*' F f with 
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with other limitations of abfofute right. When that fum is finally paid, 
which feldom happens but in cafes of violent quarrel, t\j§ talke holoo (tie 
of relationship) is faid to be pootoos (broken), and the woman becomes 
to all intents the flave of her lord. She has then no title to claim a di- 
vorce in any predicament ; and he may fell her, making only the, firft 
offer to her relations. The other appendages, as already mentioned, 
are the toolis tangetl> the derivation of which I cannot fatisfa&orily trace ; 
and the oopa daottn codo, which is a confederation for the expence of the 
marriage feaft, paid to the girl's parent, who provides it. But fometimes 
it is depolited at the wedding, when a diftribution is made of it amongft 
the old people prefeat. The words allude to the leaf in which the rice 
is ferved up. Thefe brandies are feldom paid or claimed, before the ba- 
tang (Rem) is defrayed, of which a large^proportion, as fifty, eighty, 
and fometimes an hundred and four dollars, is laid down at the time of 
marriage ; ajid until the firft mentioned of thefe fums, at leaft, is pro- 
duced, the man cannot take his wife home. In this cafe he commonly 
mtngetring joojoor, continues a debtor with the family, till he can raife 
money fufficient to redeem himfelf ; and after this, long credit is ufually 
given for the remainder. Years often elapfe, if the families continue on 
good terms, without the debt being demanded, particularly when aft 
hundred and four dollars have been.paid, unlefs diftrefs obliges them to it. 
Sometimes it remains unadj lifted to the fecond and third generation, and 
it is not uncommon to fee a map firing for the jocjocr of the filler of his 
grandfather. Thefe debts conftitute infaA the chief part of their fut* 
itance, and a perfon is efteenied rich who has feveral of them due to 
him, for his daughters, fitters, aunts, and great aunts. Debts of this 
nature are looked upon as facred, and are fcarce ever loft. In Pajfim- 
fnaby if the Wee of a man is extintt, and fome of thefe remain unpaid, 
the doofoon or village to which the family belonged, muft make it good 
to the creditor : but this is not infifted upon amongft the kejangs. 

In ITeu of paying the jo&joor, a barter tranfa&ion, called fiebaye, iome- 
times takes place, where one gaddees (virgin) is given in exchange for 
another j and it is not unufual to borrow a girl for this purpofe, from a 

friend 
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"friend or relation, the borrower binding himfelf to replace her, or pay 
her joojoor wheritcquired. A map who has a ion and daughter, gives 
the latter in exchange for a wife to the former. The ^erfon who receives 
her, difpofesof her as his own child, or marries her himfelf. A brother 
will give his fitter in exchange for a wife, or in default of fuch, procure 
a coufin for the purpofe. If the girl given in exchange be under age, a 
certain allowance per annum is made, till ihe becomes marriageable. 
Beguppoke is a mode of marriage differing a little from the common joo- 
joor, and probably only taking place, where a parent wants to get off a 
child laboring under fome defed. A certain fum is in this cafe fixedj 
below the ufual cuftom, which, when paid, is in full for her value, 
without any appendages. In other cafes likewife, the joojoor is fome- 
times leffened, and fometimes increafed, by mutual agreement ; but on 
trials it is always eftimated at an hundred and twenty dollars. If a wife 
dies loon after marriage, or at any time without children, the full joo- 
joor cannot be claimed ; it is reduced to eighty dollars : but fhould more 
than that havfe been laid down in the interim, there 1mk> refunding. The 
joojoor of a widow, which is generally eighty dollars,without appendages, 
Is again reduced upon a third marriage, allowances being made for de- 
lapidation. A widow, being with child, cannot marry again till ihe 
is deliveffid, without incurring a penalip. In divorces it is the fame* 
If there be no appearance of pregnancy, flie muft yet abftain from 
making another choice, during the period of three months and ten days* 

When the relations and friends of the man go in form to the parents . 
- of the girl, to fettle the terms of the marriage, . they pay at that tin^p 
the addat befafala, or earneft, of fix dollaf s geiferally ; and thefe kill a 
goat or a few fowls to entertain them. It is ufually fome fpace of time 
(except in cafes oitelarrte gaddees, or elopement) after the payment of the 
befafala, before the wedding takes place ; but, when the father has re-^. 
ceived that, he cannot give his daughter to any other perfon, without 
incurring a fine ; which the young lady fometimes renders him liable 
to ; for whilft the old folk are planning a match by patootan, or regular 
agreement between families, it frequently happens that MJs difappears 
. , F f 2 with 
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with a more favored Twain, and fecures a match of her own choice* 
This pra&ice, fly led telarret gaddees, is not the lead fcommon way of 
determining a mafHage, and from a fpirit of indulgence and humanity, 
which few codes can boaft, has the {an&ioa of the laws* The father 
has only the power left, of didating the mode of marriage, but cannot 
take his daughter away, if the lover is willing to. comply with the cuf- 
tom in fuch cafes. The girl muft be lodged, unviolated, in the houfe 
of fome refpe&able family, till the relations are advifed of the enlevement, 
and fettle the terms. If however, upon immediate purfuit^ they are 
overtaken on the road, flie may be forced back, but not after fhe has 
taken fan&uary. 

By the Mofaic law, if a man left a widow, without children, his bn> 
ther was to marry her. Among the Sumatrans, with or without chil- 
dren, the brother, or neareft male relation of the deceafed, unmarried, 
(the father excepted) takes the widow. This is praftifed both by 
Malays and country. people. The brother, in taking the widow to him- 
felf, becomes anfwerable for what may remain due of her purchafe mo- 
ney, and in every refpeft reprefents the deceafed. This, is phrafed gunttt 
teaaty bantaFnsf — placing himfelf on his mat and pillow.. 

Chafthy of the Chafttty prevails more perhaps among theft than any other peopfe 
It is fo materially the intereft of the parents to preferve the virtue of 
their daughters unfullied, as t&ey conftitute the chief of their fubffiance, 
that they are particularly watchful in this refpedt. But as. marriages in 
general do not take place fa early as the forwardnefs of nature, in that 
climate, would admit, k wilfr fometimes happen, notwithftanding their 
precaution, that a young woman, notcbufingt© wait her father's pleafure, 
taftes the fruit by Health. When this is difcovered he can oblige the 
man to marry her, and pay the joojoor; or if he chufes to keep 
his daughter the feducer muft make good the difference he has oceai* 
fioned in her value, and alfo pay. the fine, called tippong boomee^ for re- 
moving the ftain from the earth. Proftitution for hire is, I think, un* 
known in the cauntry, and confined to. the more, polite Malay bazars, 
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where there is ufually a concourfe of failors and others, who have no 
,honeft fettlement of their own, and whom therefore it is impoffibleto 
reftrain from promifcuous concubinage. At thefe placy, vice generally 
reigns in a degree proportioned to the number and variety of people of 
different nations, wha inhabit them, or occafionally refort thither. From 
the fcenes which, thtfc fea-ports prefent, travellers too commonly form 
their judgment, and imprudently take upon them to draw, for the in* 
formation of the world, a pifture of the manners of a people. 

The different fpecies of horrid and difguftful crimes, which are em- 
phatically denominated, againft natuse, are unknown on Sumatra j. nor 
have any of their languages terms to exprefs fuch ideas*, 

Ipceft,. or the intermarriage of perfons within a certain degree of coa- In <*k 
fanguinity, which is perhaps (at leaft after the firft degree) rather an of- 
feree againft the inftitutions of human prudence, than a natural crime, 
is forbidden by their cuftoms, and punifhable by fine : yet the guilt is 
often expiated by a ceremony,, and the marriages, in many inftancea* 
confirmed.. 

Adultery is punifhable by fine ; but the crime is rare, and fuit* on the Adultery 
fobjedfc ftill lefs frequent. The hufband, it is probable, either conceals 
his ihame, or revenges it with his own hand* 

If a man- would divorce a wife he has married By joojoor, he may Dlvorcet » 
claim back what he has paid in part, lfefs twenty five dollars, the addat 
ibarroy for the damage he has done her; but if he has paid the joojoor 
in full, the relations may efaufe whether they will receive her or not ; if 
not, he may fell her. If a man has paid part of a joojoor, but cannot 
wife the remainder, though repeatedly dunned for it, the parents of the 
girl may obtain a divorce ; but if it is not with the hufband's concur- 
rence, they lofe .the advantage of the charro> and muft refund all they 
have received. A woman married by joojoor muft bring with her, effeft s 
to the amount of ten dollars, or if not,, it is deducted from the joojoor ; 
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if flw brings tnori f the hufband is accountable for the difference. The 
original ceremony of divorce confifts in cutting a rattgo cane in two, in 
prefence of the jerries, their relations, and the chiefs of the country. 

Second mode In the mode of marriage by avid 4M4, the father of a virgin makes 
marriage. .^^^ Q f ^ ome y OUn g man for her hulband, generally from an inferior 
family, which renounces all further right to, or intereft in him, and he 
is taken into the houfe of his father in law, who kills a buffalo on the 
>occafion, and receives twenty dollars from the fon's relations* After this, 
the boouo bytnia (the good and bad of him) is veiled in the wife's fa- 
mily. If he murders or robs, they pay the bangoon, or the fine. If 
he is murdered, they receive the bangoon. They are liable to any debts 
he may contract after marriage ; thofe prior to it remaining with his pa- 
rents. He lives in the family, in a iftate between that of a fon, and a 
debtor. He partakes as a fon of what the houfe affords, but has no pro- 
perty in himfelf. His rice plantation, the produce of his pepper garden, 
with every thing that he can gain or earn, belong to the family. He 
is liable to be divorced at their pleafure, and though he has children, 
mull leave all, and return naked as he came* The family fometimes 
indulge him with leave to remove to a houfe of his own, and take his 
wife with him ; but he, his children, and effefts, are ffcill their property. 
If he has not daughters by the marriage, he may redeem himfelf and 
wife, by paying her joojoor ; but if there are daughters before they 
become emancipated, the difficulty is enhanced, becaufe the family are 
equally entitled to their value. It is common, however, when they 
are upon good terms, to relesfe him, on the payment of one joor 
joor, or at moll with the addition of an addat of fifty dollars. 
With this addition, he may infift upon a r^eafe, whilft his daughter* 
are not marriageable. If the family have paid any debts for him, he 
imift alfo make them good. Should he contract more than they ap- 
prove of, and they fear his adding to them, they procure a divorce, and 
fend him back to his parents ; but mull pay his debts, to that time. \i 
he is a notorious fpendthrift, they outlaw him. Inftead of taking out a 
writ, they have only to prefent one to the proatteen^ and papabarab. Tbk 
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is called booang fooray. They muft banifli him from home, and 
if they receive htm again, or affift him with the fmalieft fum, they 
are liable to all his debts. On the prodigal ion's return, and promife 
of amendment, this writ may be redeemed, on payment of five dollars 
to the proatteens, and fatisfying the creditors. The writ of outlawry is 
infcribed on a piece of bamboo. This kind of marriage is produ&ive 
of much confufion, for till the time it takes place, the young man belongs 
to one doofoon and family, and afterwards to another, and as they have 
no records to refer to, there is great uncertainty in fettling the time 
when debts were contracted, and the like. Sometimes the redemption 
of the family, and their return to tl^g former doofoon, take place in the 
fecond or third generation ; and in many cafes it is doubtful whether they 
ever took place or not ; the two parties contradi&ing each other, and 
perhaps no evidence to refer to. Hence arife various and intricate 
techars. 

Befides the modes of marriage above defcribed, a third form, cal- j^ - ^?* 4 ^ 
led Setntwdo, has been adopted from the Malays, and thence termed marriage, 

ftmundo Malay c^ or marede%ko (free). This marriage is a tegular treaty 
between* the parties, on the'foot of equality. The addat paid to-the girl's 
friends, has ufually been twelve dollars. The agreement ftipuhtes, that 
all effects, gains, or earnings, are to be equally the property of both, 
and in cafe of divorce by mutual confenvthe flock, debts, and credit* 
are to be equally divided. If the man only, infifts on the divorce, he 
gives the woman her half of the effects, and lofes the twelve dollars he 
has paid. If the woman only, claims the divorce, fhe forfeits- her right 
to the proportion of the effefts, but is entitled to ksep her teecar> bantaly 
and dundun (paraphernalia), and her relations are liable to» pay back the 

'twelve dollars; but it is feldom demanded. This mode, doubtlefs 
moft conformable to our ideas of conjugal right and felicity, is that 
which the chiefs of the Rejang country have formally confented to efta- 
blifli throughout their jurifdi&ion, and to their orders, the influence of 
the Malay padreawill contribute to give efficacy.. 

*tt will not be improper here to mark the cttftoms of the people of ^^t 
Paffimmab, in regard to their marriage contra&s, which though pervaded ^ nPaffum * 
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entirely by the fame fpirit, differ from thofe eftablifhed among the Re- 
jangs, in feveral particulars. 

The marriage by joojoor is there termed kootoo. When the partie3 are 
determined in their regards, the father of the young man, or the boojong 
himfelf f goes to the houfe of the father of the woman, carrying with him. 
forty, fifty dollars, or more. On opening Jiis defign he tenders this 
money as a prefent, and the other's acceptance of it is a token that he 
is inclined to forward the match. This is the bufinefs of the firft vifit. 
The money thus depofited is called puggatan, and when the marriage 
is agreed upon, it is confidered as an equivalent for the drefs, and orna- 
ments which the bride carries with her. It lies often in the hands of the 
girl's father, three, fix, or twelve months, before the marriage is confum- 
mated. He fometimes fends for more, and is never refufed; but it; 
would be deemed fcandalous for him to liften to any other propofals, 
whilft he thus continues dallam raffan (in treaty) with the former perfon. 
The purchafe money confifts of three diftindt fums. The ooroop niaow 
(price of life), forty dollars; a creefe with a golden head and fiiver fheath, 
valued at ten dollars; and the foudo con Hike or pootoos focloo (conclu- 
sion of the bargain J, twenty dollars. Thefe are generally made diftind 
payments. 

The koolco marriage may be diflblved at the pleafure of either of the 
parties. If the woman infills on feparating, the children, if any, remain 
with the father. If the hufband fues for the divorce, the children are 
divided. In thefe cafes the purchafe money is returned ; an exad esti- 
mation is made of the value of the woman's trinkets, and what are not 
reflored, muft be made good by the hufband. Sometimes a dedu&ion is 
made from the purchafe money, according to the circumftances of the 
affair. All this is fettled by the chiefs affembled, if the parties cannot 
agree upon the terms amongft themfelves. 

In the ambel ana marriage, when the father refolves to difmifs the 
hufband of his daughter, and fend him back to his doofoon, the fum for 
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which he can redeem his wife and family, is an hundred dollars ; and 
if he can raife that, and the woman is willing to go with him, the father 
cannot refufe them ;' and now the affair is changed into a kooloo marriage ; 
the man returns to his former toongooan (fettlement or family), and be- 
comes of more confequence in fociety. Thefe people are no Grangers 
to that fentiment which we call a regard to family. There are fome 
families among them more efteemed than others, though not graced 
with any title or employment in the ftate. The origin of this diftin&ion, 
it is difficult to trace, but I am inclined to think that it arifes from a fuc- 
ceffion of men of abilities. Every one has a regard to his race, and the 
probability of its being extind, is ofteemed a great unhappinefs. This 
is what they call toongooan foot 00s, and the expreffion is ufed by the 
loweft member of the community. To have a wife, a family, collateral 
relations, and a fettled place of residence, is to have a toongooan, and this 
they are anxious to fupport and perpetuate. It is with this view, that 
when a (ingle female only remains of a family, they marry her by ambel 
ana ; in which mode the hufband's confequence is loft in the wife's, and 
in her children the toongooan of her father is continued. They find her 
a hufband that will menegga toongooan, or as it is expreffed amongft the 
Rejangs, menegga rooma, fet up the houfc again. 

Thcfctnundc marriage is little known in Pajfummab. I recoiled that 
a p anger an of Manna having a fon by a femundo marriage with a Malay 
woman, Ihe refufed, upon the father's death, to let the boy fucceed to his 
dignities, and at the fame time become anfwerable for his debts, and 
carried him with her from the country ; which was produ&ive of much 
confulion. Nor did it appear that the laws of the country would compel 
the child to be refponfible for his father's engagements. 

When a young woman is difcovered to be with child before marriage, 
flie, or more properly, her father, is fined forty dollars, or in failure of 
payment the girl becomes a flave. The man is fined thirty dollars. This 
is called gaway panjingan. The woman's fine goes to the calippah, and 
the man's to the inferior proatteens. The offending parties are lixewife 
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obliged to give between them, a buffalo and rice, to remove the (lain, 
which ceremony is here called baffing bora. If the woman does npt dis- 
cover by whom (he is become pregnant, fhe muft pay the whole fine. 
This regulation has much feverity, and falls particularly hard on the 
girl's father, who not only has his daughter fpoiled, but muft alfo pay 
largely for her frailty. To the northward, the offence is not puniflied 
with fo much rigor, yet the inftances are there laid to be rarer, and mar- 
riage is more ufually the confequence. In other refpeds the cuftoms of 
Pajfummab and Rejang are the fame, in thcfe matters. 

Rl f „ The rites of marriage, neeka 9 (from the Arabian word) confift (imply 
riagc in joining the hands of the parties, and pronouncing them man and wife, 

without much ceremony, excepting the entertainment which is given 'on 
the'occafion. This is performed by one of the father,?, or the chief of 
the doofoon, according to the original cuftoms of the country ; but where 
Mahometanifm has found its way, a padre or imaum executes the bu- 
finefs. 



Courtihip 



But little apparent courtfhip precedes their marriages. Their man- 
ners do not admit of it : the boojong and gaddees (youths of each fex) 
being carefully kept afunder, and the latter feldom trufted from under 
the wing of their mothers. Befides, courtihip, with us, includes the idea 
of humble intreaty on the man's fide, and favor and condefcenfion on the 
part of the woman, who beftows perfon and property, for love. The 
Sumatran, on the contrary, when he fixes his choice, and pays all that he 
is worth, for the objed of it, may naturally confider the obligation on his 
fide. But ftill they are not without gallantry. They preferve a de- 
gree of delicacy and refpeffc towards the fex, which might juftify their 
retorting on many of the polifhed nations of antiquity, the epithet of 
barbarians. The opportunities which the young people have, of feeing 
and converting with each other, are at the bimbangs, or public feftivals, 
held at. the balli 9 or town hall of the doofoon. On thefc occafions the 
unmarried people meet together, and dance and fing in company. It 
may be fuppofed that the young ladies cannot be long without their par- 
ticular 
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ticular admirers. The men, when determined in their regards, generally 
employ an old woman as their agent, by whom they make known their 
fentiments, and fend prefents to the female of their choice. The parents 
then interfere, and the preliminaries being fettled, a bimbang takes 
place. At thefe feftivals, a goat, a buffalo, or feveral, according to the Marriage fef- 
rank of the parties, are killed, to entertain, not only the relations and in- 
vited guefts, but all the inhabitants of the neighbouring country who 
chufe to repair to them. The greater the conc&urfe, the more is the credit 
of the hoft, who is generally, on thefe occafions, the father of the girl ; 
but the different branches of the family, and frequently all the people of 
the doofoon, contribute a quota of rice. 

The young women proceed in a body to the upper* end of the balli. Order ob- 
where there is a part divided off for them, by a curtain. The floor is *** * 
fpread with their bed mats, and the fides and ceiling of that extremity 
of the building, are hung with pieces of chintz, palampores, and the 
like. They do not always make their appearance before dinner ; that 
time, with part of the afternoon, previous to a fecond or third meal, 
being appropriated to cock-fighting, and other diverfions peculiar to the 
men. Whilft the young are thus employed, the old men confult to- 
gether upon any affair that may be at the time in agitation ; fuch as re- 
pairing a public building, or making reprifals upon the cattle of a neigh- 
bouring people. The bimbangs are often given on occafions of bufinefs 
only, and as they are apt to be produ&ive of cabals, the Europeans re- 
quire that they (hall not be held without their knowledge and approba- 
tion. To give authority to their contra&s and other deeds, whether of 
a public or private nature, they always make a bimbang. Writings, fay 
they, may be altered or counterfeited, but the memory of what is 
tranfa&ed and concluded in the prefence of a thoufand witnefles, muft 
remain facred. Sometimes in token of the final determination of an af- 
fair, they cut a notch in a poft, before the chiefs ; which they call ta« 
$00 cayoo. 

In the evening, their fofter amufements take place ; of which the A 
dances are the principal. Thefe are performed either fingly, or by two of Daadng. 
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women, two men, or with both mixed. Their motions and attitudes 
are ufually flow, and too much forced to be graceful ; approaching often 
to the lafcivious, and not unfrequently the ludicrous. This is, I believe, 
the general opinion formed of them by Europeans, but it may be the 
effedt of prejudice. Certain I am, that our ufual dances are, in their 
judgment, to the full as ridiculous. The minuets they compare to the 
fighting of two game-cocks, alternately approaching and receding. Our 
country-dances they efteem* too violent and confufed, without ihewing 
grace or agility. The ftage dances, I have not a doubt, would pleafe 
them. Part of the female clrefs, called the fakndang, which is ufually 
of filk, with a gold head, is tied round the waift, and the ends of this, 
they, at times, extend behind them with their hands. They bend for- 
ward as they dance, and ufually carry a fan, which they clofe and ftrike 
fmartly againft their elbows, at particular cadences. They keep time 
well, and the partners preferve a confiftency with each other, though 
, the figure and fteps are ad libitum. A brilker movement is fometimes 
adopted, which proves more conformable to the tafte of the Engliih 
fpedators* 

Dancing is not the only amufement on thefe occasions. A gaddees 
fometimes rifes, and leaning her face on her arm, fupporting herfelf 
againft a pillar, or the fhoulder of one of her companions, with her 
*ad Singing, back to the audience, begins a tender fong. She is foon taken up, and 
anfwered, by one of the boojongs in company, whofe greateft pretenfions 
to gallantry and fafhion are founded on an adroitnefs at this polite accom- 
plifhment. The uniform fubjeft, on fuch occafions, is love, and as the words 
are extempore, there are numberlefs degrees of merit in the compofi- 
tion, which is fometimes furprizingly well turned, quaint, and even witty. 
There are alfo chara&ers of humor amongft the men, who, by buffoon* 
ery, mimickry, punning, repartee, and fatire, (rather of the Sardonic 
kind) are able to keep the company in laughter, at intervals, during the 
courfe of a night's entertainment. The aflembly feldom breaks up be- 
fore day light, and thefe bimbangs are often continued for feveral days 
together, till their ftock of provifions is exhaufted. The young men 
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frequent them in order to look out for wives, and the lafles of courfe 
fet themfelves off to the beft advantage. They wear their beft filken Dreffes. 
dreffes, of their own weaving ; as many ornaments of filagree as they 
pofiefs ; fiiver rings upon their arms and legs ; and earrings of a particular 
cohftru&ion. Their hair is varioufly adorned with flowers, and per- 
fumed with oil of benjamin. Civet is alfo in repute, but more ufed by 
the men. To render their fldn fine, friiobth, and foft, they make ufe Cofmetic tifed* 
of a white cofmetic dalled poopccr. The mode of preparing it is as fol- preparing iu 
lows. The bafis is fine rice, which is a long time fteeped in water, 
then dried, reduced to a powder, and by wetting made into a pafte. 
They mix with this, ginger, and the leaf of a plant called deelum (patch 
leaf), which gives it its peculiar fmell, and alfo, as is fuppofed, a cool- 
ing quality. They add' likewife the flowers of the jagong (maize) ; 
cayoo cbendano (fandal wood) ; and the feeds of a plant called there capay 
antoo (fairy cotton), which is the abd mofc> or muik feed. All thefe in- 
gredients, after being well mixed together, are made up into little balls, 
and when they would apply the cofmetic, thefe are diluted with a drop 
of water, rubbed between the hands, and then on the face, neck, and * 
ihoulders. They have an apprehenfion, probably well founded, that a 
too abundant or frequent application, will, by (lopping the pores of the 
Ikin, bring on a fever. It is ufed, with good effeft, to remove that 
troublefome complaint, fo well known to Europeans in India, by the 
fiame of the prickly heat ; but it is not always fafe for ftrangers thus to 
check the operations of nature, in a warm climate. The Sumatran 
girls, as well as our Englilh maidens, entertain a favorable opinion of 
the virtues of morning dew, as a beautifier, and believe that by rubbing; 
it to the roots of the hair, it will ftrengthen and thicken it. With 
this view tbey take pains to catch it before fun-rife, in veffels, as it 
falls. . ' * 

If a wedding is the occafibn of the bimbang, the couple are married confummatiom 
perhaps the fecond or third day ; but it may be two' or three more, ere ° mania £ cs * 
the hufband can get pofleflion of his bride j the old matrons making it 
a rule to prevent him, as long as poflible, and the bride herfelf holding 
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it a point of hbntfr, to defend to extremity that jewel, which ihe 
would yet be difappointed in preferving.* They fit up in ftate, at night, 
on raifed culhions, in their beft cloaths and trinkets. They are feme* 
times loaded on the occafion, with all the finery of their relations, or 
even the whole doofoon ; and carefully eafed of it when the ceremony is 
over. But this is not the cafe with the children of perfons of rank. I 
remember being prefent at the marriage of a young woman, .whofe beauty 
would not have dilgraced any country, with a fon of Raddeen^ prince 
of Madura, to whom the Englifh gave protedion from the power of 
the Dutch, after his father had fallen a facrifice.^ She was decked in 
unborrowed plumes. Her drefs was eminently calculated to do juftice 
to a fine perfon 5 her hair, in which confifts their chief pride, was dit 
pofed with extreme grace ; and an uncommon elegance and tafte were 
difplayed in the workmanlhip and adjuftment of her ornaments. It 
muft be confefled, however, that this tafte is by no means general, ef- 
fpecially amongft the country people. Simplicity, fo eflential to the 
idea, is the charaftcriftic of a rude and quite uncivilzed people ; and is 
again adopted by men in their higheft ftate of refinement. The Suma- 
trans ftand removed from both thefe extremes. Rich and fplendid arti- 
cles of drefs and furniture, though not often procured, are the objects of 
their vanity and ambition. 

The bimbangs are conducted with great decorum and regularity. 
The old women are very attentive to the conduct of the girls, and the 
male relations are highly jealous of any infults that may be ihewn them. 
A lad, at one of thefe entertainments, afked another his opinion of a 
gaddees who was then dancing. u If flic was plated with gold, replied 
he, I would not take her for my concubine, much lefs for my wife.** A 
brother of the girl happened to be within hearing, and called him to 

* It is recorded, that the jealonfy between the Englifh and Dutch at Bantam, arofe from a 
preference (hewn to the former by the King, at a feftival which he gave upon obtaining a victory 
of this nature, which his bride had long difputed with him. 

f The circumftances of this difgracefal affair, are prefcrved in a book entitled " A voyage to 
the Eaft Indies in 1747 and 1748. n 
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account for the refle&ion thrown on his filler. Creefes were drawn, but 
the byftanders prevented mifchief. The brother appeared the next day, 
to take the law of the dcfamer, but the gentleman, being of the reefow 
call, had abfconded, and was not to be found. 

The cuftoms of the Sumatrans permit their having as many wives by Number of 
joojooty as they can compafs the purchafe of, or afford to maintain ; but m ** * 
it is extremely rare that an inftance occurs of their having more than 
one, and that only among a few of the chiefs. This continence they in 
fome meafure owe to their poverty. The dictates of frugality are more 
powerful with them, than the irregular calls of appetite, and make 
them decline an indulgence, that their law does not reftrain them from. 
In talking of polygamy, they allow it to be the privilege of the rich, 
but regard it as a refinement which the poor Rejangs cannot pretend to. 
Some young reefows have been known to take wives in different places, 
but the father of the firft, as foon as he hears of the fecond marriage, 
procures a divorce. A man married by femundo cannot take a fecond 
wife, without repudiating the firft, for this obvious reafon, that two or 
more perfons could not be equally entitled to the half of his effects. 

Montefquieu infers, that the law which permits polygamy, is phyfi- Qu cftioa °* 
cally conformable to the climate of Afiju The feafon of female beauty 
precedes that of their reafon, and from its prematurity foon decays. 
The empire of their charms is Ihort. It is therefore natural, the prefi- 
dent obferves, that a man fiiould leave one wife to take another : that 
he fhould feek a renovation of thofe charms which had withered in his 
poffeffioru^ But are thefe the real circumftanccs of polygamy ? furely 
not. It implies the cotemporary enjoyment of women in the fame 
predicament : and I Ihould confider it as a vice, that has its fource in 
the influence of a warm atmofphere upon the paflSons of men, which, 
like the cravings of other difordered appetites, make them mifcalculate 
their wants. It is probably the fame influence, on lefs rigid nerves, that 
renders their thirft of revenge fo much more violent, than among northern 
nations; but we are not therefore to pronounce murder to be phyfically 
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comformable to a fouthern climate. Far b6 it from my intention how- 
ever, to put thefepaffions on a level; I only mean to ihew that the prefi- 
dent's reaioning proves too much. It muft further be confidered, that 
the genial warmth which expands the defires of the m£n, and prompts a 
more unlimited exertion of their faculties, does not infpire their confti- 
tutions with proportionate vigor ; but on the contrary, renders them, in 
this refpeft, inferior to the inhabitants of the temperate zone ; whilft it 
equally infl ences the defies of the oppofite fex, without being found to 
diminilh from their capacity of enjoyment. From which I would draw 
this conclufion, that if nature intended that one woman only fhould be 
the companion of one man, in the colder regions of the earth, it appears 
alfo intended, a fortiori, that the fame law 'fhould be oblerved in the 
hotter ; inferring nature's defign, not from the defires, but from the abili- 
ties with which fhe has endowed mankind. 

Montefquieu has further fuggefted, that the inequality in the compa- 
rative numbers of each fex, born in Afia, which is reprefented to be 
greatly fuperior on the female fi ie, may have a relation to the law that 
allows polygamy. But there is ftrong reafon to deny the reality of this 
fuppofed excefs. The Japan account, taken from K*m r tr, which makes 
them to be in the proportion of twenty two ro eighteen, is very inconclufive, 
as the numbering of the inhabitants of a great city, can furnifh no proper 
teft ; and the account of births at Bantam, which ftates the number of 
girls to be ten, to one boy, is not only maniie <ly abfurd, but pofitively 
falfe, I can take upon me to affert, that the proportion of the fexes, 
throughout Sumatra, does not fenfibly differ from that afcertained in 
Europe ; nor could I ever learn from the inhabitants of the many eaftern 
iflands whom I have converfed with, that they were confcioui of any dis- 
proportion in this refpefl. 

Connexion But from whatever fource we derive polygamy, its prevalence feems 

^m^and'plJ- to ^ e univerfally attended with the practice of giving a valuable con- 
duce of wives, fixation fof tj| C woman, inftead of receiving a dowry with hen This is 
a natural confequence. Where each man endeavors to^ngrofs ieveral, 
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the demand for the commodity, as a merchant would exprefs it, is in* 
creafed, and the price of courfe enhanced. In Europe, on the contrary, 
where the demand is fmall ; whether owing to the paucity of males from 
continual diminution ; their coldnefs of conftitution, which fuffers them 
rather to play with the fentimental, than adfc from the animal paffion ; 
their corruption of manners leading them to promifcuous concubinage ; 
or in fine, the extravagant luxury of the times, which renders a family 
an in fuppartable burthen * — whatever may be the caufe, it becomes ne- 
ceflary, in order to counteract it, and produce an additional incitement 
to the marriage ftate, that a premium be given with the females. We 
find in the hiftory of the eariieft ages of the world, that where a plura- 
lity of women was allowed of, by law or cuftom, they were obtained by 
money or fervice. The form of marriage by Semundo, among the Ma- 
lays, which admits but of one partner, requires no fum to be paid by 
the hufbandto the relations of the wife, except a trifle, by way of token r 
or to defray the expences of the wedding feaft. The circumftance of the 
Rejangs confining themfelves to one, and at the fame time giving a price 
for th'eir wives, would feem an exception to the general rule laid down ; 
but this is an accidental, and perhaps temporary reftraint, arifing, it may 
bej from the European influence, which tends to make them regular and 
induftrious, but keeps them poor : affords the means of fubfiftence to 
all, but the opportunity of acquiring riches to few or none. In their 
genuine ftate, war and plunder caufed a rapid fluftuation of property ; the 
Kttle wealth now among them, derived moftly from the India Company's 
expenditure, circulates through the country in an equal ftream, returning 
chiefly, like the water exhaled in vapors from the fea, to its original 
fource. The cuftom of giving joojoors, had mod probably its founda- 
tion in polygamy ; and the fuperftru&ure fubfifts, though its bafis is 
partly mouldered away : but being fcarcely tenantable, the inhabitants 
are inclined to quit, and fuffer it to fall to the ground. Moderation in 
point of women deftroying their principle, the joojoors appear to be de- 
void of policy. Open a new fpring of luxury, and polygamy now con- 
fined to a few individuals amongft the chiefs, will fpread throughout the 
people. Beauty will be in high requeft ; each fair one will be fought 
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for by many competitors; and the payment 6F the joojooir be b£alta eft 
teemed a reafonable equivalent for pofleffion. Their acknowledging 
the cuftom, under the prefent circuraftances, to be a prejudicial 6hcj 4b 
contrary to the fpirit of eaftern manners, which is ever marked with a 
blind veneration for the eftablifliments of antiquity, contributes^ to 
ftrengthen confiderably the opinion I have advanced. 

Gamin*. Through every rank of the people thereprevails a ftrong fpirit of 

gaming^ which is a vice that readily infinuates itfelf into minds, naturally 
averfe from the avocations of induftry. The thoughts of man are a&ive^ 
and where the fphere is circumfcribed, they rufli into thofe channels 
which convey them with the moft rapidity. Gaming being in general 
a fedentary occupation, is more adapted to a warm climate, where bodily 
exertion is, in very few instances, confidered as an atnufement. A com* 

Dice. mon fpecies of gambling is with dice, (dadoo*) but thefe, throughout 

the pepper .diftri&s, are rigoroufly forbid ; becaufe it is not only the 
child, but the parent of idlenefs, and by the event of play, often throws 

Cock-fighting, whole villages into confuGon. Cock-fighting they are ftill more p*f- 
fionately addi&ed to, and it is indulged to them under certain regula- 
tions. Where they are perfectly independent, their propenfity to it is 
fo great, that it refembles rather a ferious occupation, than a fport. 
You feldom meet a man travelling in the country, without a cock under 
his arm, and fometimes fifty perfons in a company,when there is a bimbang 
in one of the neighbouring villages. A country man coming down, 
on any occafion, to the qualloe, or mouth of the river, if he boafts the 
leaft degree of fpirit, muft not be unprovided with- this token of it. 
They often game high at their meetings ; particularly when a fuper- 
ftitious faith in the invincibility of their bird, has been ftrengthened 
by pftft fuccefs. An hundred Spanifh dollars is no very uncommon 
rUk, and inftances have occurred of a father's flaking his children or 
wife, and a fon his mother or fitters, on the jflue of a battle; when a 

* There is retfon to conclude, from the name, that Dice were introduced in this part of the 
world by the Formguefe. 
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rpo of ill tack hw gripped thorn of property, and rendered them def- 
pWMS* , Qgarrels, attended with dreadful confequencep, have often arifen 
gj»thefcocdtfions. 

By their cuftoms, there are four umpires appointed to determine on all Rules of cock- 
difputed points in the courfe of the battles ; and from their decifion *"*• 
there lies no appeal ; except the Gothic appeal to the fword. . A perfon 
who lofes, and has not the ability to pay, is immediatdy profcribed* 
departs with dtfgrace, and is never again fuffered to appear at the gulan- 
gang* This cannot with propriety be tranflated, a CQtk*pit> as it is gene-" 
rally a fpot on the level ground, or a ftage ereded, and covered in. It 
is inclofed with a railing which keeps off the fpe&ators ; none but the 
handlers and heelers being admitted within fide. A man who has an 
high opinion pf, and regard for his cock, will not fight him under a 
certain number of dollars, which he places in order on the floor: his 
poorer adverfary is perhaps unable to depofit above one half : the fteiders- 
by make up the fum, and receive their dividends in proportion* if fuc- 
eefsful. A father, at his death-bed, has been known to defies his fon 
to take the firft opportunity of matching a certain cock, for a fum equal 
to his whole property, under a blind conviction of its. being :titaQab, or 
invulnerable. 

Cocks of the fame color are never matched, but a grey againft a pile,: Match«. 
a yellow againft a red, or the like. This might have been originally de- 
figned to prevent difputes, or knavifli knpofitions. The Malay breed of 
cocks is much efteemed by connoifleurs who have bad an opportunity of 
trying them. Great pains is taken in the rearing and feeding > they are 
frequently handled, and accuftomed tofpar in public, in order to prevent 
any fhynefs* Contrary to our laws, the owner is allowed to take up 
and handle his cock during the battle, to clear his eye of a feather, or 
his mouth of blood: When a cock is killed, or runs, the other mud 
have fufficient fpirit and vigor left to peck at him three times, on his 
being held to him for that purpofe, or it becomes a drawn battle ; and 
fometimes an experienced cocker will place the head of his vanquilhed 
bird, in fuch an uncouth pofture, as to terrify the other, and render him 
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. unable to give this proof of vi&ory. > The cocks are never trimmed* 
but matched in-full feariier. The artificial fpur ufed in Sumatra, rcfem- 
bles in fhape the blade of a fcimitar, and proves a more defttu&tve wea- 
pon than the European fpur. It has no focket, but is tied to, the leg, 
and in the pofition of it, the nicety" of the match is regulated* .As in 
horfe-racing, weight is proportioned to inches, fo in cocking, a bird of 
foperior weight and fize is brought to an equality with his adverfary, ' 
by fixing the ftqel fpur fo many fcales of the leg above the natural fpur, 
and thus obliging him to fight with a degree of difadvantoge* It rarely 
happens that both cocks furvive the combat. 

In the northern parts of the ifland, where gold duft is the common 
medium of gambling, as well as of trade, fo much is accidentally dropt 
in weighing and delivering, that at fome cock-pits, where the refort of 
people is great, the fweepings are faid, probably with exaggeration, to be 
worth upwards of a thoufand dollars per annum to the owner of the ground ; 
beGde his profit of two fanams (five pence) for each battle. 

Qgail-fighting. In fome places they match quails, in the manner of cocks. Thefe fight 
with great inveteracy, and endeavor to feize each other by the tongue* 
The Achenefe bring alfo into combat the dial bird, (moon) which re- 
fembles a fmall magpye, but has an agreeable, though imperfed note- 
They fometimes engage one another on the wing, and drop to the ground 
in the ftruggle. 

Fencing. They have other diverfions of a more innocent nature* Matches of 

fencing, or a fpecies of tournament, are exhibited on particular days ; as 
at the breaking up of their annual faft, or month of ramadan^ called 
there the pooajb. On thefe occafions they pra&ice Grange attitudes, with 
violent contortions of the body, and often work themfelves up to a degree 
of frenzy \ when the old men ftep in, and carry them off. Thefe ex- 
ercifes, in fome circumftances, refemble the idea which the ancients have 
given us of the pyrrbic or war dance ; the combatants moving at a diftancc 
from each other, in cadence, and making many turns and fprings, un- 
neceffary in the reprefentation of a ml combat. This entertainment 
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is;mare common among the ^falays, than in the country* Tfke chief > 
weapons of offence ufed by thefe people, are the cwjcur or l|nce,>and the- 
crajei, This-lfft'is ;proper)y i^alay, but in all parts j of tho ifland; they.* 
have a weapp,ii equivalent, though in general left curious in its ftrirc- : 
tyre, wot ting, that waving in the blade, for which the crcefc is *etnark>- 
able, and approaching nearer to daggers or knives* ' ' * 

Among their exercifes we never obferve jumping or running* They 
(mile- at .the Europeans, who, in their excurfions, take (b many unnccef-^ 
fary leaps. The cuftom of going barefoot, may be a principal impedi- 
ment to this practice, in a country overrun with thorny Ihrubs, and , 
where no fences occur to render it a matter of expediency. 

They have a diverfion fimilar to that defcribed by Homer, as praftifed i>; vcr fi on f 
among the Phasacians, which confifts in tolling an elaftic, wicker to ffi n s ab * u » 
ball, from one to the other, in a large party. They arrive to a great de- 
gree of dexterity in the fport, receiving it, with equal facility, on the: 
foot or the hand, the heel or the toe ; from whence it is thrown either per- 
pendicularly into the air; and caught again, or obliquely to fgme, other! 
perfon of the company, who ftand in an extended circle. It ia to be re- 
marked that the Sumatrans are, in general, very expert in the ufe of their: 
feet, employing them, as their hands, to lift any thing, not heavy, from 
the ground, between the great and fecond toe, or by a contraction of the 
whole foot. 

The Sumatrans, and more particularly the Malays, art much at- Smoking of 
tached, in common with many other eaftero people, to the cuftom of ^ lum# 
fmoking opium. The poppy which produces it not growing on the ifland, 
it is annually imported from Bengal in confiderable quantities, in chefts 
containing an hundred and forty pounds each. It is made up in cakes of. 
five or fix pounds weight, and packed with dried^leaves ; in which fixa- 
tion it will continue good and. valuable for two years, but after that pe- 
riod grows hard, and diminishes confiderably in value. It is of a darker 
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color, and hat lefs ftrength than the Turkey opium. About aft fctmdMl 
And fifty cheftt are confumcd annually on the Weft coaft of Sumatra* 
where it it purchafed, on an average, at three hundred dailars the chcft, 
and fold again at five or fix. But on occafiom of extraordinary fcareitjr I 
have known it to fell for its weight in filver, and a fiigfe cbeftto fetch 
upwards of three thoufand dollars. 

The method of preparing it for ufe is as follows. The law opium is 
firft boiled or feethed in a copper veflel ; then drained through a cloth, 
to free it from impurities ; and then a fecond time boiled. The leaf of 
the bacoo y ihred fine, is mixed with it, in a quantity fufficient to abforb 
the whole ; and it is afterwards made up into fmall pills, about the fize 
of a pea, for fmoking. One of thefe being put into the fmall tube that 
projects from the fide of the opium pipe, that tube is appHed to a 
lamp, and the pill being lighted, is confumed at one whiff, or Inflation 
of the lungs. The fmoke is never emitted by the mouth : it uftraHy 
receives vejit through the noftrils, and fometimes, by adepts, through 
the pafiagt of the ears and eyes* This preparation of the opium is cal- 
led mdtf*/, and is often adulterated in thfe procefe, by mixing jaggree, or 
pine fugarjt with it ; as is the raw opium, by incorporating with it, the 
fruit of thtftfi** or plantain. 

Efefit of ' The u ^ e °^ °V mm among thefe people, as that of intoxicating liquors 
Opium. among other nations, is a fpecies of luxury, which all ranks adopt ac- 

cording to their ability, and which, when once become habitual, it is 
almoft impoffible to fhake off. Being however, like other luxuries, ex- 
penfive, few only, among the lower clafs of people, can compafs the re- 
gular enjoyment of it ; even where its ufe is not restrained, as it it among 
the pepper, planters, to the times* of th«r feftivals. That the practice of 
fmoking opium muft be in fome degree prejudicial to the health, is highly 
/ probable ; yet I am inclined to think that efiofts have been attributed 

to fti much more pernicious to the conftkution, than it is in reality th^ 
caufc of. The Bugguefs foldiers, and others in the Malay bazars, whorri 
we fee moft attached to it, and who ufe it to excefs, commonly appear 
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<*»*Ct*«tfj btit Jthey arc in other refpefts, abandoned and. debauched 
The Lctkcon and. Battang Affy gold traders, on the contrary* who are an 
a&ive, laboricais cla&of men, btit yet indulge as freely in opium a3 any* 
ethers wbatcfvtsr, are, notwithstanding, the mod healthy and vigorous 
ptopla to bemefi with oh the ifland* It has been ufual alfo to attribute 
to the pradice, deftrudive confequences of another nature j from the 
frenzy it has been fuppofed to excite in thole who take it in quantities* 
But^is fhould probably rank with the many errors that mankind have 
beemfcd iflto* bf travellers addidted to the marvellous ; and there is every 
itpfcmto believb*.that the furious. quarrels, defperate affaflinations, and 
faaguinaty attacks, which the ufe of opium is faid to give birth to, are 
idle notions, originally adopted through ignorance, and fince main- 
tained, from the mere want of investigation, without having any fblid 
foundation* It is not to be controverted that thofe defperate ads of in- 
discriminate murder, called by us, mucks, and by the natives, mongamo, do 
actually take place, and frequently too, in fome parts of the eaft, (on Java 
in particular) but it is not equally evident that they proceed from any 
intoxication, except that of their unruly paffions. Too often they are 
occiGoned by excefs of cruelty and injuftice in their oppreflbrs. On the 
Weft coaft of Sumatra about twenty thoufand pounds weight of this 
drug are confumed annually, yet in fiances of this crime do not happen, 
(at leaft within the fcope' of our knowledge,) above once in two or three 
years. During my refidence there I had an opportunity of being an eye- 
witnefs but to one muck. The Have of a Portuguefe woman, a man of 
the illand of Neas, who in all probability had never handled an opium 
pipe in his life** being treated by Jiis miftrefs with extreme feverity, for 
a trifling offence, vowed he would have revenge if (he attempted to 
ftrike him again ; and ran down the fteps of the houfe, with a knife in 
each: hand, as it was faid. She cried out, mongamo ! The civil guard 
was called, who having the power, in thefe cafes, of exercifing fum- 
mary juftice, fired half a dozen rounds, into an outhoufe, where the 
unfortunate wretch had iheltered himfelf, on their approach ; and from 
whence he was at length dragged, covered with wound* Many other 
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minks might perhaps be founds upon fcrjutiay, of the ojrture o£the- fore- 
gohigi. where a man of ftrong feelings was driven, by excefs o£ injury, to 
dorc^eftic rebellion. . . . ' . 

It is. trip that, the Malays, wten, in a ftateof war, they are bent on 
any daring enterprize, fortify themfelves with a few whiffs of opium, to 
render them infenfible to. danger; as the people of another nation are 
faid to take a dram ; but it muft be obferved, that the refolution for the 
ad precedes, and is not the effe£ of the intoxication. They take the 
fame precaution, previous to being led to public execution** but on thefe 
occaGons Ihew greater figns of ftupidity, than frenzy. Upon the whole, 
it may bi reafonably concluded, that the fanguinary atchievements, for 
.which the M Jays have been famous, or infamous rather, in hiftory, are 
more juftly derived from the natural ferocity of their difpofition, than 
from the qualities of any drug whatever. The pretext of the foldiers of 
the country guard, for ufing opium, is, that it may render them watch- 
ful on their nightly pofts : we, on the contrary, adminifter it to procure 
fleep; and according to the quantity it has either effedh The delirium 
it produces is known to be fo very pleafing, that Pope has fuppofed this 
to have been defigned by Homer, when he defcribes the delicious draught 
prepared by Helen, called Nepenthe, which exhilarated the fpirits, and 
baniftied from the mind the reeolle&ion of woe* 

It is remarkable that at Batavia, where the aflaflins juft now defcribed, 
when taken alive, are broken on the wheel, with every aggravation 
of punifhment that the mod rigorous juftice can inflidt, the mucks yet 
happen in great frequency ; whilft at Bencoolea, where they are executed 
in the moft fimple and expeditious manner, the offence is extremely rare. 
Excefles of feverity in punifhment may deter men from deliberate and 
interefted ads of villany, but they add fuel to the atrocious enthufiafm 
of delperadoes. A further proof of the influence that mild government 
Piratical ad- hasupon the manners of people, is, that the piratical adventures, fo com- 
mon on the eaftern coaft of the ifland," are unknown on the weftern. Far 
from our having apprehenfions of the MJajs, the guards at the fmaller 
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Engtiflt fettkments, are almoft entirely compofed of them, wkh a mix* 
ture of Buggtefs or Macaffar people. Europeans, attended by Malays 
only, are continually travelling through the country. They are the only 
perfona employed in carrying treafure to diftant places ; in the capacity 
of Secretaries, for the country correfpondence ; as civil officers, in feizing 
delinquents, among the planters, and elfewhere; and as matters and 
fupercargoes of the timbmgons, prows> and other finall coafting veflels. 
So great is the effect which habit has upon a national chara&er eftecmed 
the moft treacherous and fanguinary* 
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SicvCg btte!. • V HETHER to blunt the edge of painful refle&iQn, or owing 
to an averfiaa our natures have from total ina&ion, oioft nations haye 
. bceu addiftrd t*> the prfcfti$e $f eajoyii)g by mastication, or otheriviip, 
the Ibvw of fcblklftccs po&ffing ** Utfltftfting quality; The Soojh 
Americans chew the <wa* and mambfit* and the eaftero people, the iiUl 
and <?ra*, or, as they are called in the Malay language, feeree and pi« 
pang. This cuftom has been accurately defcribed by various writers, and 
therefore it is almoft fuperfluous to fay more on the fubjeft, than that the 
Sumatrans univerfally ufe it; carry the ingredients conftantly about them; 
and ferve it to their guefts on all occafions $ the prince In a gold fland, 
and the poor man in a brafs box, or mat bag. The betel-ftands of the 
better rank of people, are ufuallyof filver, embofled with rude figures* 
The Sultan of Moco Moco was prefented with one by the India Com* 
pany, with their arms on it ; and he poflefles befide, another of gold 
filagree. The form of the fland is the fruftum of an hexagonal py- 
ramid, reverfed ; about fix or eight inches in diameter* It contains 
many fmaller veflels, fitted to the angles, for holding the twit, leaf and 
cbunam, which is quick lime made from calcined flieHs ; with places for 
the inftruments employed in cutting the firft, (cacbeep) $ and fpatulas for 
' fpreading the laft. 

When the firft falutation is over, .Which confifts in bending the body; 
and the inferior's putting his joined hands between thofe of the fupe* 
rior, and then lifting them to his forehead, the betel is prefented at 
a token of hofpitality, and an aft of politenefs. To omit it on the one 
hand, or to rejeft it on the other, were an affront j as it would be like* 
wife, in a perfon of fubordinate rank, to addrefs a great man, without the 
precaution of chewing it before he fpoke. All the preparation confifts in 
fpreading on the feeree leaf, a fmall quantity of the cbunam* and folding 
it up with a (lice of the ftnong nut. Some mix with thefc, gambeer, 
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tfrliich is a fubftance prepared from the leaves of a tree of that name by 
boiling theif juices to a confiftence, and made up into little balls or 
fquares * : tobacco is likewife added, which is fhred fine for the purpofe,' 
and casripd between the lip, and upper row of teeth. From the mafti- 
cation of the firft three, proceeds a juice which tinges the faliva of* a 
bright red, and which the leaf and nut, without the chunam, will not yield. 
This hue being communicated to the mouth and lips, is efteemed orna- 
mental j and an, agreeable flavor is imparted to the breath. The juice is 
uiualljr, though flOt always, fwallowed by the chewers of betel. We might 
reafonably foppofe that its adive qualities would injure the coats of the 
ftomach, but experience feems to difprove fuch a confequence. It is com* 
mon to fee the teeth of elderly perfons ftand loofe in the gums, which is 
probably the efe& of this cuftom, but I do not think that it affe&s the 
fbundnefs of the teeth themfelves. Children begin to chew betel very 
young, And yet their teeth are always beautifully white, till pains are 
taken to disfigure them, by filing, and ftaining them black. To perfons 
who are not habituated to the compofition, it caufes a ftrong giddinefs, 
aftringes and excoriates the tongue and fauces, and deftroysrfor a time the 
faculty of tafte. During the pocaffo, or faft of Ramadan, the Mahome- 
tans among them abftain frotfi the ufe of betel, whilft the fun continue* 
above the horizon; but excepting at this feafon, it is the conftant luxury 
of both fexes, from an early period of childhood, till, becoming toothlefs, 
they are reduced to the neceffity of having the ingredients previoufly 
reduced to a pafte for them, that without further effort the betel may 
diflblve in the mouth* Along with the betel, and generally in the chu* 
nam, is the mode of conveying philtres, or love charms. How far they 
prove effe&ual I cannot take upon me to fay, but fuppofe that they are 
of the nature of our ftimulant medicines, and that the dire&ion of the 
paffion is of courfe indifcriminate. The pradice of adminiftcring poifon 
in this manner is not followed iiv latter times; but that the idea is. 
rot fo far eradicated, as entirely to prevent fufpicion, appears from this 
circumftance ; that the gucft, though taking a leaf from the betel- ferv ice 
of Bis entertainer, not unfrequently applies to it his own chunam, and 

* A particular detail of the cultivation and manufa&ure of thegambar ii given in the id vo- 
lume of tbcJiaoC of the Bat avian Society. 
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never mnits to pafi the former between bis thumb, and fore finger, in 
order to wipe off any extraneous matter* This ratftruftful procedure is 
fo common as not to give offence. ... 

Beiide the mode beforementioned of enjoying the flavor of tobacco, 
it is alfo fmoked by the natives, and for this ufe, after fliredding it fine, 
whilft green, and drying it well, it is rolled up in leaves of the ricepab 
tree (a fpecies of palm), and it is in that form called toko. The tokos 
are carried in the betel-box, or more commonly under the deytar or 
handkerchief which, in imitation of a turban, furrounds the head. Much 
tobacco is Hkewife imported from China, and fells at a high price. It' 
feems to pofiefs a greater pungency than the Sumatran plant.' f 

The cuftom of fending emblematical prefents, in order to mike known, 
in a covert manner, the birth, progress, or change of certain aBeftion* 
of the mind, prevails here, as in fome other parts of die eaft ; but the 
fentiments of the correfpondents are not conveyed »thc elegant manner 
which fome writers have defcribed, as prevailing in Turkey, and ctfewhere, 
Jby means of flowers, of different hues, varioufly combined ia nofegays. 
Small parcels of fait, cayenne pepper, betel, and the like, ate §ie*e em- 
ployed, which, among adepts, are known to denote iore, jealoofy, re« 
fentment, hatred, and other ftrong feelings. 

The Sumatrans in general are good fycakers. The gift of oratory 
feems natural to them. I knew many among them, whofe harangues 
1 have liflened to with plcaiure and admiration. This may be accounted 
for, perhaps, from the conftitution of their government, which being 
far removed from defpotifm, feems to admit, in fome degree, every 
member of the foeiety to a fhare in the public deliberations. Where 
perioral endowments, as has been observed, will often raife a private 
man to a lhate of Importance in the community, fuperior to that of a 
nominal chief, there ir abundant inducement for the acquifition of thefc 
valuable talents. The forms of their judicial proceedings, Hkewife, 
where there are no eftablHhed advocates, and each man depends upon his 
0WQ, or his friend'? abilities, fpr the management of bis caufe, muff 
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doubtlefs contribute to thh- btbitual doqueace. Wc may add* WthefeV 
conje&ures, the nature of their domeftic manners, which ifrtrodufce the ' 
fons, at an early period of life, into the bufinefsof the family, and the- 
counfels ,of their elders* There is little to be perceived among them, of 
that paffion fof childHh fports which marks the character of our boys, from 
the feventh to the fourteenth year. On Sumatra you will obferve infants, 
not exceeding the former age, full drafted, and armed with a creefe, feated 
in the circle of the old men of the doofoon, and attending to their debates 
with a gravity of countenance not furpafled by their grandfathers. Thus 
initiated,, they, ar§ qualified to deliver an opinion in public, at a time of 
life* when an Englifh fchoolboy could fcarce return an anfwer to a ques- 
tion, beyond the limits of his grammar or fyntag, which he ha* 
^earned by. rote, It. is. not a little unaccountable, that this pfeftple, wbt* 
hold tfoejtft of faking ip fuch high etfeem, and evidently piquet Jieft* 
felvcq on the pfftaiiyEaent of it, ihould yet take fo much pftins ^o 4f I.Wy 
the orgftns of ipee&b* in filing down, and otherwife disfiguring their jt^e|h-; 
and likewiff adopt the uncouth pra&ice of filling their mouths w.tfh be- 
tel, whenever th^y prepare to hold forth* We mult conclwfc, ik#it 
is not qp9& the, graces of elocution they value ,an orator, but his artful 
and judicious, management of the fubjeft matter; together .wifka.c^pi- 
oufnefs of phrafe, a perfpicuity of thought, an advantageous arrange- 
ment, and a readinefs, efpectally, at unravelling the difficulties and in- 
tricacies of their fuits* 

The curfe entailed on women in the article of child-bearing, does child-bearing 
not fall fo heavy in this, as in the northern countries. Their pregnancy, 
fcarcely at any period prevents their attendance on the ordinary domeftic 
duties ; and ufually within a few hours after their delivery, they walk to 
the bathing place, at a finall diftance from the houfe. .The prefence of 
'*fagefmm\% often efteemed fuperfluous 9 This facility of parturition 
may probably be owing to the relaxation of the frame, from the warmth 
of the climate j to which caufc alfo, may be attributed the paucity of 
children born* by the Sumatran women, and the early decay of their 
beauty and ftrength. They have the tokens of old age, at a feafon of 
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life whtir European woman have not paffed their prime. The early 
communication between the fexes, may poffibfy contribute to fhorten 
both their lives and ftature. They are like the frtitts of the country, foon 
ripe, and foon decayed. They bear children before* fifteen, are generally 
paft it at thirty, and grey-headed and Ihrivelled at forty. - 1 do riot recoi- 
led hearing of any woman who had fix children, except the wife of Rad- 
deen of Madura, who had more, and &e, contrary to the itoiverfal cuf- 
torn, did not give fuck to hers. 

Treatment of Mothers carry the children, not on the arm, as our nurfts do,but 
children. ftraddlirtg on the hip, and ufually fuppoited by a cloth, which ties in a 
knot H ft Hhe opposite fhoulder. This prft&ioej I have jbcen told, is com* 
ftion in fome pferts rf Wales. It ib'nftich fkfer thab the^other method, 
lefs tlrefome to the nurie, and the ehild has the advanttge'tf fitting in a 
lefs conftrained pofture : but the defenfive armour of ftays, and offfcn- 
five weapons called pins, might be fome objection to the general intro- 
dudion of the fafliion in England. The children are nurfedfottt HttJe ; 
not confined 1 by any fwathhig or bandages J j arid being fuflferedto roll 
tebout the floor, foon learn to walk and (hift for themfelves* When cra- 
dles are ufed, they fwirig fufpended from the cefliftg of the toons, ^ 

# , . .*• • • , 
Age of the The country people con very feldom gjve an account qf their age, 

being entirely without any fpecies of chronology. Among thofe wh^ 
profefs themfelves Mahometans, to very few is the number of the Hegira 
known ; and even of thofe who in their writings make ufe of it, not one 
in ten can pronounce in what year of it they were born. After a few 
taaun paddce (harvefts) a>re elapfed, they are hewildered in regard to tht 
date of an event, and only guefs at^it from fome contemporary circum* 
fiance of notoriety ; as ;t he appointment of a particular dupatty ; the in* 
curfion of a pertain enemy, or the like. As far as can be judged from 
obfervation, it would feem, that few attain to the age of fifty, and fixty 
years is extreme long tffe. 

Nantes, The children, among the Rejangs, have genfrally a name given thena 

by their parents, foon after their birth, which is called " namo daggitg" 
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Tb&%a?a? (C4g*QWn)* anat-b^r fpeciep of game, 9r title, as we irrt^roperly 
Jranflate it, i$rbgfow?d at a fubfequent, hut pot at any determinate pe* 
^iod ; fiam^timfSt *s th$ ljids T?/" e *> WMhopd* ?t pp en{ertainnienr^ven 
Jby the parent, -on fcmc particular occafion ; and often, at their ma/nage. 
It is generally conferred- by the old men of the neighbouring villages, 
^feen aftmblf d ; bin mft^ccs. o^cu.r of its J).ejng, irregularly, affiled 
by the peri^rw thj^fekss p and ibjroe atwr obtain znygalar. It is alfp 
4i0t uiufiaal, at a £piWGptiqn held on b^fipefs of importance, to change 
thtfaJfr. of pq? or .two of the principal perfonajrps,' to, others of 'fuperiQr 
jC^imatiop; though it is pot eafy to difcoyer in Vh^t this preeminence 
jcqnpftfr jte.aipi^fyipipp l^iw<i^ely; c a^itr^, at the fancy of thofe 
yrho qotffff Jjie»,: -^eriUps in ,tjhc l^tfer fi^nd, ^^pre^nip^sallufiop 
»they^i% jv^icbiatt^ ^^etyp^ 

jo£ bocc^b^ aft ifuHfc »**!?# # " ?WS°W^:^&V or *' ^ a Jff j£ 
.the wptfd" the Jj^ttepf Z.£f*ffr<m 9f #£***?. ... $ut a cH^ax'-is n# aivyays 

The father, in many parts of the country, and particularly in Paflim- Father named 
y#4b 9 is dittinguilhed by tj^e narpe pf h^s firft. child as " P*«hadfafi" 
VX " PfrRinfa? (" Pa" fpr " ^a/ ; fignifylqi '«< the father of), and 
Jofes in thisacqtrired, Jjis own proper pame. X^U is p Angular cuftpip, 
and furdy lefs conformable to the order pf nature,. tha.n that' which names 
the Ion from the father. /Thefe, it" is nbifuftfal to give^them zgaldiL 
on their mardajget , ?p with tlje j&tjfP&i among whom t^e^^/cis 
not fo common, though fometimes adopted, and perhaps joined with 
the £*&#■; as Raddten-pa-Qbirano.. The women npvei: change thp pame 
rgiyen them at tlic timi^ b£!tWf ^tnrtn '; yet frequently tliey are called. 
through courtefy, fjfoni theif eldeft^child, " Ma fe annof the mother 
offuch an one » .tut rather as a polite" defcription, than a name, * *Tlie 
Vord or oarticlp " &* i$ always pressed to proper name* of pendniJ, 
wliere the name confrftsf of tut" a fingle word V as & $inlarig} ttit \k& 

* A Sumatra ev$r fcrupulbufly attains, from pronouncing his own nam?; Hefitatc topm . 
W # »? I underftahd, from X aiiy mbtive of fup^rftiubn^tut mefe¥y L a5 J a ^T"^ eir 
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punctilio in manners. It occafions him infinite embarraflinent, when a 
flranger, unacquainted with their cuftoms, requires it of him. As foott 
as he recovers from his confufion, he folicits the interpofition of his 
neighbour. He is never addrefled, except in the cafe of a fuperior dic- 
tating to his dependant, in the fecond perfon, but always in the third j 
ufing his name, or title, inftead of the pronoun ; and when thefe are un- 
known, a general title of refpeft is fubftituted, and they fay, for inftance, 
<c apo orang cayo poonia fooco ?** " what is his honor's pleafure" for u what 
is your, or your honor's pleafure ?" When criminals, or other ignomi- 
nous perfons, are fpoken to, they make ufe of pronouns perfonal, both 
mafculine and feminine ( u ong n %€ caow*') particularly expreflive of con- 
tempt. The idea of difrefpeA annexed to the ufe of the fecond perfon, 
in difcourfe, though difficult to be accounted for, feems pretty general 
in the world. The Europeans, to avoid the fuppofed indecorum, ex- 
change the Angular number for the plural ; but I think, with lefs pro- 
priety of effeft than the Afiatic mode; if to take off from the bluntnefi 
of addrefs, be the objeft aimed at. 



n .•'•«. 



.(/j 



cireumcifon. The boys 'are circumcifcd, where MahometanHm prevails, between the 
fixth and tenth year. The ceremohyis called bobang tnaloo (calling away 
their ftamej,*ahcl ihim&ang is ufually given on thte occafion; as well as 
at the ceremony of boring their daughters ears, and filing their teeth, (he- 
tore defcribed) Which takes place at about the fame age, and before 
'whicfy is performed, they cannbr, with propriety, be mafried. 



Fwcnb. At their funerals, the corpfe is carried to the place of interment, on a 

broad plank* which is keptfor the public ieyvice of the doofbon, and 
Jafts for m.aoy^generations, t It is conftantly rubbed with lime, either to 
prtfcrveit from decay, of to keep if pure. No coffin is made ufe oft 
jthp body being, fimpty wVapped in white cloth, particularly of the fort 
called bummums. In forming the grave, after digging to a convenient 
depth, they make a cavity in the fide, at bottom, of fufficient dimen- 
sions to contain the body-; by which me^ps the earth literally lies light 
upon it j and this cavity, after ftrewing flpwers in it, they flop up by two 
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boards, fattened angularly to each other, fo that the one is on the top 
of the corpfe, whilft the other defends it on the open fide ; the edge 
relHng on the bottom of the grave. The outer hole is then filled up 
with earth ; and little white flags, or dreamers, are ftuck in order around* 
They likewife plant a fhrub, bearing a white flower, called coombang- 
tnoojoor^ and in fome places, wild marjoram. The women who attend 
the funeral make a hideous noife, not much unlike the Irifh howl. On 
the third and feventh day, the relations perform a ceremony at the grave, 
called condonee; and at the end of twelve months, the ceremony of 
ttgga bat too, or fetting up a few long, elliptical ftones, at the head and foot j 
which being fcarce in fome parts of the country, bear a confiderable 
price. On this occaiion, they kill and feaft on a buffalo, and teave the 
head to decay on the fpot, as a token of the honor they have done the 
deceafed, in eating to his memory. The burying places are called 
OrammaU They are held in extraordinary reverence, and the leaft diftur- 
bance or violation of the ground, though all traces of the graves be 
obliterated, is regarded as aa unpardonable fecrilege. 

, In works defcriptive of the manner* of people lktle known to the Religion. 
world, the account of their relight, ufually conftitutes an article of the 
firft importance. Mine will labor under the contrary difadvantage. 
The ancient and genuine religion of the Rejangs, if in fadt they ever 
had any, is fcarcely now to be traced ; and what principally adds to its 
obfeurity, and die difficulty of getting information on the fubjed, 
is, that even thofe among them who have not been initiated in 
the principles of -Mahometanifm, yet regard thofe who have, as perfons 
advanced a ftep in knowledge beyond them, and therefore hefitate to 
own circumftantially, that they remain (till unenlightened. Ceremonies 
are fafcinating to mankind, and without comprehending with what views 
they were inftituted, the profamm vulgtu naturally give them credit for 
fomething myfterious and above their capaeities ; and accordingly pay 
them a tribute of tfefped. With Mahometanifm, a more extenfive field 
of literature (I lpeak in comparifon) is opened to its converts and fome 
additional notions of fcience are conveyed, i Thefe help to give it irm 
.jtortance; though it mull be confefied they are not the moft pure tenets 
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?f that religion, which have found their way to Sumatra-;, tflfearerewor 
the ceremonial parts very fcrupuioufly adhered -to. Many who prttfefe 
to follow it, give themfelves not the leaft concern about its injunctions* 
or even know what they require. A Malay at Manna upbraided • 
' counttyman, with the total ignorance of religion* his nation labored uodec. 
" You pay a veneration to the tombf of your aocefto*s : what foundation 
have you for Tuppofing that yoyr dead ancestors can land yw t/fiftarice?'* 
€€ It may be true ; anfvvered the other ; but- what foundation have jwjfj 
for expe&ing affiflance from Mab and Mabamcti* Are you Hot awflre, 
replied the Malay, that it is written in a Book? have you not heard of th$ 
KoraanV The native of Pajfummah r withxronfeious inferiority, fukglittfei 
to the force of this arguments 

If by- religion is meaa? a ppblig qr private form pf worihip, «f any 
kind j apjl if prayers, pro$e$ons> meetings, ofieriiags, imfgeff, orgflieflf* 
are any of them neoeflany to conflicts it, I Q& t t&vwnc&ikatjbt >ft** 
j^wfj are totally wixhout rdigioo^anrijcanaov wnlk^iiiwiav^rcflren 
termed Pagans* if that, as I apprehend, conveys the idea of miftaken 
worihip. They neither worfhip God, devil* nor idol, Th*y .ate not, 
however, without fuperftitious beliefs of n&any kiqdfo w£ h*vg >f ceir 
tainly a confvifed iKtfion, though perhaps derive from, theic iatacoarft 
with other people,, of fome fpecies ,of fupct ior beb^s, whoi haiethte 
power of renderiag thtt»{jely/9* vifibje pr iiwifibl*: aff ,ptaifimu, .TlUft 
they call u orang aim" " "fine, or impalpable men/ 9 afcd regard them as 
ppfieffing (he faculty of - <k>iqg th^n good or: evil; deprecating' their 
wrath, as the ,feofe of preifftt Jf\\ sfprtunfcs> » or agtprtbtftfioh of iutusfc 
prevails in their minds. But when they fpeak par.tfc\|JiarAy ( t>f thrro^thfcy 
call them by the appellat^onsfof " walayk&'\ tei^ "pm? whiohr am 
the angels, and evil fpirks of the 4rabiM*% ind the idea may pnobaHjr 
have been borrowed, at the fatact'ime vfrith th*- names* Thefe are/the- 
powers they alfo rflfrr to, ij* &n>o#h.; thrive heard -a dfyatty fay, **;my 
grandfather, took, -ao oath thafc.fo'^MuJd^t demand the joojbbr of chat 
woman, and imptfeqated a . curie on any of bis defceo4* Qt * that &cuid 
do it: I never h^ve, qor cfluld I without. £fo kapad&malaykUrrrTM Aft 
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&*» agatftft .the .angfelsj* Thus they fay- al fa, « dt rikxg n&bfe, mob}. 
W Art? Nffcrfc aadangplj affifting." This is puteMahometatufiu; '- 

The cleared: proof that they nev$r entertained an idea of .Theifai, ^r 
the belief of one fupreme power, is, that.. they have no word in thep th« Deity! 
language to exprefs the perfonpf God, except, the " Allah tallab" of the 
Malays, corrupted by them to " Oola tallo?' Yet when queftioned on 
the fubje^t, they aflert ; their anceflors knowledge of a deity, though 
their thoughts were never employed about him j but this evidently means 
no more than that their forefathers, as well as therafelves, had -heard 

of the Allah oi the Mahometans {Allah orang filtem). 

* . . - • 

They ufe, both in Rejnng and Pajfummob, the word u dewa}" to. ex- 
prefs a fuperior, invifible clafs of beings ; but each country acknowledges idea of lim- 
it to be of foreign dctivatioto, and they ftippofe it Javaneft. Raddeefi, of ,fibb ****** 
Mt&urd, *n iflartd &<& to J***; who W well con variant with the tfelf- 
gious opinkm9 of HKift nations, aflerted 4o me» that u dtwdy" or ** des> 
Wbf wa* an origtnftl word of thatcbutttry, for a fuperior being, which the 
interior JWAHi btliwed til * but ref{>e<ftlng whom tbey ufed nti certitaortids 
or forms' df woffhip* : tHatthey had Jbme idea of a future life, bur not * 
Srftitodf' wtribtotkro j cott^eiving immbrtaRty to be the lot of rick, rrf- 
ther than of good met!* i retoHedt t\M an' inhalntant of one of thfe 
glands farther eftfttfard, obferved to % me* with great fimplicity, that 
great men otlty tfeftt to th* flues ; how flioufd poor men find admittance 
there ? • Tto Swmattfans, where uArin&ured-by Mahometanifm, do not 
appear' to : hav4 any iidtloriof a future ftate. Their conception of Virtue 
or vice, extends no ftrther than to. the immediate dFeft of adion^ to 
the benefit or prejudice of fociety, and all foch as tend not to either of 
thefe ends, are, in their eftimation, perfe&ly indifferent. 

. Notwithstanding. what is .aflerted .of the originality pf the word *•• ..» 
* l dewy" or, " jewab" I qann9t help remarking its extreme affinity tQ 
the Perfian word " deeoo" which Jignifies « c an> evil fpirit" or " bad ge- 

• Tn tte Tranfcfflon* of thfe- Bai'avion fodet^I have Uttfely found allifttry of'thcfc Drwabs of" * 
#• 3ta^.q*tolflfcd:finftrut original MS, ■ The uljth«logjr i* diil4ilh*aTkHnc©toireat t j Tbf.* 
pi fy,h camrocgutpr Xup oies.thcm to hate been « rape of Men held facied, .^rouiig^ ipecjevrf fi 
Hierarchy* 4ik» the gcyerament el the £<rai«* in 7ar/<ny, 

"> * Kk a mus," 
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•tasf atfd 13 tolled T in ourtraft^riori * w ^w^. 'tt^t^ 
dent to the (htrodu&ion of tUe faith of the Caliphs among tfc£ eaflfern 
people, this Word might have found its way, arid been naturalized In the 
Tflandg; J 6r perhap^it* progrefs was lb a contrary direction*. ' ft bas fik$- 
wite a connexion in (bund, with the names ufed to exprefs a deity, or fome* , 
degree of fuperior being, by many other people of this region of the 
earth. The Battas, inhabitants of the northern end of aumatra,whom I 
(hall defcribe hereafter, ufe the word C€ daibattab" or " daiyattab ; n the 
Cbingaleji, of Ceylon^ dewijoo; the Tehngas^ of Indoffah, dot woondoo ; 
the BtAjM of Borneo, dew at t ah • the Pdpooas of New Guinea, 'wat ; 
and the Pampan^jy of the Philippines, diuata. It bears likewife an a£~ 
nity (doubt,lefs accidental) totheZ)**; of the Romans* 

ii.. * - ■ * * * i 

veneration for The fuperftition which has the ftrongeft influence on the n)in^s of the 

tom^of \hcir .Sums^trans ^nd which approaches the neareft ro a fpecif s of religion, 
wiceftori, j s t ^£ w kj c h i^s t h em ta venerate, almoft tothepourtofworfhippingj 
the tombs and manes of their deceafed aneeftors (nemay fooyang). , Thefe 
, thfy are attached to as ftcQDgly as to life itfelf, and to oblige them to 
Remove from the neighbourhood of their crammat {cimetUr^s)^ is like 
tearing up a- tree by the roots* Thefe, the more genuine country p?pglc 
regard chiefly, when they take a folemn oath, and to thefe t£ey apo^rp- , 
phize in inftances of fudden calamity. Had they the art of making 
images, or other representations of them, they would be perfect lares* 
ptnatts, or houfehold gods. It has been affertpd to me, that in very 
ancient times, the Sumatrans made a pra&ice of burning the bodies of 
their dead, but I could never find any traces of the cuftom, .or aqy cifr 
cumftances that corroborated it* 

M«ftmpT They have an imperfeft notion of a Metempfychofis,, but not in any* 

degree fy Hematic, and. J doubt its having any original connexion, with 
the do&rines of the Hindoos., Popular ftories will often prevail* 'and' be 
generally received, of" fuch a particular "man being changed into a tiger; 
• or other beaft. They think indeed that tigers in general are actuated 
with the fpirits of departed men, and . no confideration will prevail on 
a countryman to catch or to wound one, but in felf defence, or Immedii 
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wkE^ degree jpi" awe, agd hefitate to (all them by their .cqnimo^nanie . 
(recmpvt or macbang), but rather, with a degree of tendernefs, their tte»- 
jwjr (4nceftars), or jftw, (the old people); as really believing them 
fuch, or by way of fopthing or coaxing them ; as our ignorant country 
folk call the fairies " the good people." When an European, procure* 
traps to J>e fet, by the means of perfons lefs fuperftitious, thoie have been 
known to go at night to the place* and pra&ife fame forms, in order to 
perfuade the animal^ when caught, or when he lhall perceive the bait, 
that it was not laid, by them, or with their confent. They talk qf a 
place in the country where the tigers have a court, and maintain a regu- 
lar form of government, in towns, the houfes of which are thatched with 
women's hair. It happened that in one month, feven or eight people 
were killed, by thefe prowling beafts, in Matnna diftrid: * upon which 
a report became current, that fifteen hundred of them were come down 
from Pafifummah ; of which number, four were without understanding 
(gettojiiTLii "having feparated from the reft, ran about the country occa- 
fioning all the 'mifchief that was felt. The Aligators, almott equally 
deftru&ive, owing to the conftant pradice of bathing in the rivers, are 
.regarded with nearly the fame degree of religious terror. Fear is 
the father of fuperftition* by ignorance. Thefe two animals prove the 
Sumatran's greateft fcourge^ The mifchief the former commit, is 
incredible, whole villages being often depopulated by them. The people 
learn, to reverence, as fupernatural effe&s, the furious ravages of an ene- 
my they have not resolution to oppofe* 

In fome parts likewife ; but chiefly to the (buthward j they fiiper- 
ftitioufly believe that certain trees, particularly thofe of a venerable ap- opinim* 
pearance (as an tAAjaweejawee or banyan tree) are the refidence, or ra- 
ther the material frame of fpirits of the woods : an opinion which exadly 
anfwers to the idea entertained by the ancients, of the dryades and hama- 
dryddef. At Bencooxai, in the Lampoon country, there is a long ffone, 
fading on a flat one* fuppofed by the people to poflefe extraordinary 
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'power or virtue. It h reported to hav*bee* o*cfe tKrcftrt "aowtftoflb 
the water, and to have raifed itfelf again to Its original po6ttoit; agi* 

"tatingthe elements at the fame time with a prodigious ftorm. * To ap- 
proach it without refpeft, they believe to bt the fource of misfortune to 
the offender* 

The inland people of that country are faid to pay a kind of adorattofi 
to the fea, and to make to it an offering of cakes and fweetmeats (joada) y 
v on their beholding it for the firft time, deprecating its power of doing 
them mifchief. 'This is by no means furprizing, when we confider 
the natural pronenefs of unenlightened mankind, to regard with 
(uperftitious awe, whatever has the power of injuring them without 
control, and particularly when it is attended with any circumftantes, 
myfterious and inexplicable to their imderftandings. The fea pofTefles 
all thefe qualities. Its deftrudtive and irrefiftible power is often felt; 
and efpecially on the coafts of India, where tremendous furft are conftantl f 
breaking on the fhore, riling often to their greateft degree of violence* 
without any apparent external caufe. Add to this, th^ flux and reflux 1 , 
and perpetual ordinary motion of that element; wonderful even to phS- 
lofophers who are acquainted with the caufe; unaccountable to Igno*- 
rant men, though long accuftomed to the efFedfcs ; but to thofe who 
6nly once or twice in their lives, have been eye witnefles to the ph«* 
nomena, fupernatural and divine. It muft not however be underftood^ 
that any thing like a regular worfhip is paid to the fea, by theft people^ 
any more than we fhould conclude, that people in England worfhip 
witches, when they nail a horfe-fhoe on the threfhold, to prevent their 
approach, or break the bottoms of egg fhells, to hinder them from faifing 
in them. It is with the inhabitants of Lampoon no more than a tern* 
porary fentiment of fear and refpeft, which a little familiarity foon $* 
faces. Many of them, indeed, imagine it endowed with a principle of 
voluntary motion. They' tell a ftory of an ignorant fellow, who obi 
fcrv ; ng with aftonifiimfent its continual agitation, carried a veffel of fea 
water with Kim, on his return to the country) -and poured it iflto-a lake; 
; + in 
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kl-M!«xp«ft«rion ; <#'fteirfg Jtperftrm the fame fanciful motions, he had 
IWrnirtdh'Tor, in i» native bed.* ;'' 

z ■■'■ The 



* The manners of the natives of the Philippine^ or Luzon iflands correfpond in fo many ftriking 
particular* with thofe ©f the inland Sumatrans, and efpecially where they differ mod from the 
Malays, that I think no doubt can be entertained, if not of a famenefs of origin, at leaft of an 
intercom-re and connexion in former times, which now no longer exifts. The following inflances' 
are talccn from an cflky prefcrve'd by Ybcvenothus, entitled Relation des Philippines par un religieux - % 
tradiate cTun manufirit Ejpagnol dit cabinet ds Monf. Dom. Carlo del Pezzo (without date), and 
from amanufcript communicated to me by AUx, Dalrympk, Efq. "The chief Deity of the 
Tagnlaz is called Batkala met Capal, and alfo Diuata ; and their principal idolatry confifls in ado* 
ting thofe of" their anceftors, who fignaiized themfelves for courage or abilities 5 calling them 
ffumalagar, i. e. manes. They make Haves of people who do not keep filence at the tombs of. 
their anceftors. They have great veneration for the crocodile, which they call nono, figuifyfog 
grandfather, and make offerings to it. Every old tree they look upon as a fuperior being, and 
think it a crime to cut it down. They worfhip alfo (tones, rocks, and points. of land, {hooting 
arrows at theTe Iaft as 'they pafs them. They have priefts, who, at their facrifices, make many, 
contorfions and grimaces, as if poffeffed with a devil. The firfl man and woman, they fay a were* 
produced from a bamboo, which burft in the ifland of Sumatra ; and they quarrelled about their 
marriage. The peojfe mark their bodies in various figures, and render them of the color of 
nibes ? have large holes m their tirs : blacken and file their teeth, and make an opening which 
Aey fill ttpiritto gold' : th'ey ufed to write from top to bottom, till the Spaniards taught them to 
writ* from left to right* bamboos and palm leaves 'ferve them for paper. They cover their houie^s 
with ftraw, leaves of trees, or bamboos fplit in two, which ferve for tiles. They hire people to* 
ling and weep at their funerals ; burn benjamin j bury their dead on the third day in drone cof- 
fins } amlfometirnes kill (laves to accompany their deceaftd mailers." 

The latter account is more particular, and appears of modern date* 

*** Thefe Indians have*nro cuftonl of perpetuating the names of families; but on thebiith of 
« child, the mothers named it from tome accidental circumflance, as Malivag, or difficult, be* 
caufe the birth was fuch j Malaccas or'ftrong, becaufe it appeared to be a ftrong child : and at 
•ther times they gave them the firfl name that occurred, as Daan, a roid.. Thefe names con- 
tinued until the children were grown up arid married, and then the fonror daughter gave a furname 
So their patents. Others, who had no children, invited their relations and acquaintance to an 
entertainment, when they received another name or ' appellation, called pamegat, founded, by 
ibme metaphor, oft their firfl name; as when this was -ft deed; or Iron, the pamagat would be 
toimatandffatt, or he that cannot be deftroyed by time ; Bayanijox valiant, they furnamed Dbna~ 
Im&oH, he whom no one dares attack* It 'was a' cirftom alfo among ft them to call one ano.hvr 
fey correlative. names, founded on feme particular tranfaclion ; as if one had given another a fwect 
jafil, .theft called each other Cafolafi r which is die 4iame uf the thing given. 
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The Sumatrans are firmly perfuaded that various particular perfims, 
are, what they term " bctooab" (facred, impafiive, invulnerable, nolr 

liable 

The exceflive indolence and fupincnefs of this people, is evident from their having no written 
account of their religion, government, or hiftory. All their knowledge therein was founded on 
tradition, or handed from father to ion in fongs, which they repeat in their voyages, feafts, and 
funerals. In thefe ballads are related the fabulous genealogy and deeds of their gods and great 
fnea. Superior to the reft of their deities, they worfhipped one whom the Ttgalas called Batbala 
Mycapaly which (igmfies God the Maker. They adored alfo the fun, moon, and rainbow, 
and different kinds of animals and birds. They reverenced a blue bird of the fize of a ffarling, 
to which alfo they attributed the name of Batbala, and adored the crow, calling it Meylvpa, of 
lord of the earth $ they held the caiman, or aligator, in great reverence, and when they faw him 
they called him nojto, or grandfather, praying with great tendernefs that he would do them no. 
barm, and to this end, offered him of whatever they had in their boats, throwing it into the 
water* There was not an old tree to which they did not offer divine worfhip, Specially that 
called bdttn and even at this time they have fprae refpelfc for them. 3cfide thefe they had cer- 
tain idols inherited from their anceftors, which the Tagates called Anito, and the Bi fay arts. 
Divata, Some of thefe were for the mountains and plains, and they alked their leave when they 
would pafs them : others for the com fields, and to thefe they recommend them, that they might 
be fertile, placing meat and drink in the fields for .the ufe of the A*itos* There was one, of 
the fca, who had care of their filhing and navigation i another o£ the hou£, whofc favor they- 
implored at the birth of a child, and under whofe protection they placed it. They made Anitas 
alfo of their deccafed anceftors, and to thefe were their firft invocations in all difficulties ac4 
dangers. They reckoned amongft thefe beings, all thofe who were killed by lightning or aligators* 
or had any di&ftrous death, and believed that they were carried up to the happy ftate, by the rain* 
bow, which they call &alax-gao. In general they endeavored to attribute this kind of divinity 
to their fathers, when they died in years, and the old men, vain with this barbarous notion, af« 
fc&ed in their ficknefs a gravity and compofure of mind, as they conceived, more tl)ftn human, 
feecaufe they thought themfelves commencing Anito s. They were to be interred at places marked 
out by themfelves, that they might be difcovered at a diftance and worfhipped. The MuTionarie* 
have had great trouble in demolishing their tombs and idols, but the Indians, inland, (till con- 
tinue .the cuftom of fafing tabs /a none, or aiking permiffion of their dead anceftors, when they 
enter any wood, mountain or com field, for iuntjog or fowingj and if they omit this ceremony* 
imagine their nonos will puniih them with bad fortune They had no temples or places of 
worfhip, but the idols were placed in their Jioufes, or fome cave, or like place, with a pan of in* 
cenfe burning before them ; but they had great numbers of priefts and priefteffes, which tha 
tagalas called Catolona* and the Bi/ayans, $akajlan. Their Jacrifices had different ceremonies, 
agreeable to theoccafioh of making them, Jf it was in compliment to any of their chaafs, they 
called it, for greater pftemajjon, the feaft of fistbaJa MeycafxU, and they railed an arbor before 
She houfe, ornamented with different colored cloths, in which the guefts aflembled, and the Co* 
tphnan or prieftefs ordered a girl of the beft appearance among them, to kill the animal, which 
was brought for this purpofe ; accompanied wijtb niuftc and dancing. -The beaft being killed 
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liable to accident) j and this quality they fonfetimes extend to things 
inanimates as ihipe and boats* Such an opinion, which we fli6uld (up- 
per* 

was, dicffed and divided amongft them j with fereral other difites, after their ufc j but this was 
the mod efteemed, and eaten with great reverence and refpe&. The ceremony concluded with 
copious libations, and Tonga. If the facri^ce was made for a fick perfon, the prieft ordered a 
new houfe or arbor to be built at his cxpence, capable of celebrating it) and removed him thi-' 
then They brought the fecrifice near him, which was femetimes »4ave, but mod commonly 
foaie Jan^ anuqal or fta turtle, and having placed Mm. on a ©at, with ftroai dtflics of meat found 
him, the prieftefs dancing about shim with tittle bells, wounded the animal, and anointed the 
man with its blood j after which they drew it afide, and the prieftefs muttering certain words, 
opened it, and examined the entrails with great care : then distorting her features, and making 
-wfcqnunon motions with her feet and hands, and foaming at the mouth/ fht pretended for feme 
Jiine toJte in an extafy ; when fee came to harfelf, fee foretold the fate of tkc flak man. If flic 
prqpbtucd his recovery, they fell to eating, drinking, and fingpg the biftory of his anceftors, 
and the praife of his Antio j hut when bis death was foretold, the prieftefs foothed the bad news 
with a recital of the virtues and valor of die fick perfon, whom, fhc laid, the Anitos had ehofen 
•toihcvoneof «hemftlves> «Hiiminc^tdf recommended herfidf and all the family, that he might 
remember then* in bis new ftatej and from thence forward ike obliged his. frfcnds to treat 
and regard him as an Anto. The whole ended with eating the moil delicious parts of 
the lacrifice. Thofe who were prefent, nfually gaye fome gratuity of gold, cottons, or other 
'things, according to their abilities j which were for die prieft or prieftefs who mintftered the<&« 
crifice j fo that they were generally well drefted, and wore jewels and other ornaments : but not- 
withftanding this, at other times they were little reputed or efteemed amongft the Indians, who 
looked on them as drones who lived by the labor of others. 

' Their notions of the creation of the world, and formation of mankind, had (bmething ridicu- 
loufly extravagant. They believed that the world at firft confifted only of Iky and water, and 
between theft two, a GUdt \ which weary with flying about, and finding no place to reft, fet the 
Water at variance with the iky, which, in order to keep it in bounds, and that it fhotfld not get 
uppermoft, loaded the water with a number of iflande, in which the Glede might! fettle and leave 
them at peace. Mankind, they fcid, fyrixng out of a large cane with two joints, that floating 
«bout in the water, was at length thrown by the waves agalnft the feet of the 6lede, at "rr flood ori 
the ihbre, which opened it with its bill, and the man came out of one Joint, and the woman out of 
the other. Theft were foon after manied by content .of theirGod, Batbala Wfyccfrd, whkk 
caufed the ftrft trembling of the earth 5 and from thence are defended the differentnations of thd 
World. 

The foregoing defcription does not belong to the barbarous and favage race of people, living 
In the mountains, .who are of the color and Qze of the Hottentots' of the Cape of Good Hope : like 
shejn they have ihort twitted hair, and daub their bodies all over with greafe and' aflics : their oiif^ 
tldthin|; is made* of the rind of trees, with which they cover their middlejtbcfides fome bracelets 
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pofc every man might have an opportunity of bringing to the teft of 
truth, affords a humiliating proof of the weaknefs and credulity of hu- 
man nature, and the fallibility of teftimony, when a film of prejudice 
obfcures the light of the underftanding. I have known two men, whofe 
honefty, good faith, and reafonablenefs in the general concerns of life 
were well eftablifhed, and whofe affertions would have weight in tranf- 
a&ions of confequence : thefe men I have heard maintain, with the 
mod deliberate confidence, and an appearance of inward con virion of 
their own fincerity, that they had more than once, in the courfe of their 
wars, attempted to run their weapons into the naked body of their act 
verfary, which they found impenetrable ; their points being continually 
and miraculoufly turned, without any effort on the part of the orang be- 
tooah : and that hundred* of inftatices, of the like nature, where the in* 
vulnerable man did not pofifefs the fmalleft natural mearis of bppofitiorr, 
had come within their obfervation. An Englilh officer, with more cou- 
rage and humor, than difcretion, expofed one impofture of this kind. 
A man haVing boafted in his prefence, that he was endowed with this 
fupernatural privilege, the officer took an opportunity of applying t6 
his arm the point of a fword^ and drew the blood ; to the no little di- 



cnrioufly made of rattans ; and for marks of diftin&on they have garlands compofed of feathers* 
Their weapons are bows and arrows, and a large thick knife. In fome refpe&s they refemble the 
favages of North- America* for their grtatcft ambition is to drink out of the (kulls of their enemies, 
after having, fcalpod them. They live raoftly on fruits, and roots, in the woods, and when they 
meet with any game they make a feaft, and after tiring themfelves with dancing, fleep together 
in heaps* like brutes, in the open air* They have .neither letters, laws, nor other government, 
than that every family is fuhje& to its head, and their only care is to defend their diftridts, about 
which they have frequent and bloody wars. Formerly, as natural lords of the country, they 
obliged the people who fettled in the low lands, to pay them a tribute for the ufe of the woods 
and rivers* Ip different pasts of tbejfland they have different names, but the Spaniards in ge» 
neral call, them: Nigrito* <df/*wwr</,forae of them being as black as the natives of Guinea, parti- 
cularly in the Ifla dt Ncgr^. It is believed t(ut they were the original inhabitants of the iflands, 
but it is a matter of fome difficulty to di (cover from whence this race, fo different in color and 
cuftoms from all the neighbouring people, could proceed ; if it is not allowed that their different 
aliment, and being continually expofed to the weather, would produce this effect. The more 
<ivilized nations before defcribed, whom the Spaniards call the Indians, are a robuit, well made 
people, fair, but inclined to copper color, with flattiUxnofes* black eyes and hair. 

Tcrfion 
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verfion of the fpe&ators, and mortification of the pretender to fuperior 
gifts, who vowed revenge, and would have taken it, had not means been 
ufed to keep him at a diftance. But a tingle detection of chariot an erie % 
is not effe&ual to deftroy a prevalent fuperftition. Thefe impoftors are 
ufually found among the Malays, and not the more fimple country people. 

No attempts, I have reafon to think, have ever been made by mif- Ho Miffiona. 
fioriaries,' or others, to convert the inhabitants of the ifland to Chrifti- 
anity, and I have much doubt, whether the mod zealous and able would 
meet with any permanent fuccefs in this pious work. Of the many 
thoufands baptized in the eaftern iflands by the celebrated Francis Xa- 
vicr, in the fixteenth century, not one of their defendants are now found 
to retain a ray of the light imparted to them ; and probably, as it was 
novelty only, and not conviction, that induced the original converts to 
embrace a new faith, the impreffion lafted no longer than the fentiment 
which recommended it, and difappeared as rapidly as the itinerant apoftle. 
Portuguefe and Chriftians are confounded, in the Malay language, under 
the fame general name ; the former being called " orang Zerani" by 
corruption for ** Nazcrani" This negled of millions to Sumatra is one 
caufe that the country ha? been fo little known to the civilized world. 
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TCh country vf Lampoon and its inhabitonts^Language—^QQvern^ 
. ment — tyars — Peculiar eujioms*— Religion* 

JtJtAVINGthusfarfpokcn of. the manners an'd cuftptps of the Rejangs 
more efpecially, and adverted, as occafion ferved, to thofeof the/\g£ 
fftmmah people, who, nearly refemble them, I (hall now prefept a curforjr 
view of thofe circumftances in which the inhabitants of the Lampoon 
country differ from them j . tftotf gj*. thi* diffimilitude is not. very con; 
fiderable. 



Limit* of the 

Lampoon 

country. 



laJttbjtuits* 



, By the Lampoon country is underftood, a portion of the fouthern ex- 
treme of the ifland ? beginnings on the weft coaft, at the river of Padang- 
ecochie, which divides it from Pajfummab, and extending acrofs as far as 
P*Umjbang % on the qorth eaft fide, at which laft place the fettlers arc 
moftly jfauaxs. On, the fouth and eaft fides, it is waihe^l by the fca, hav* 
ingfeveral ports in the ftraits of Sunda, particularly- lfefers and Lam* 
poon bays; and the great river Tco ang bouang runs through the heart 
of it, rifing from a confiderable lake (ranou) between the ranges of 
mountains. That divifion of Lampoon which is included by Padang-goa* 
chic and a place called Naffall, is diftinguifhed by the name of Briuran, 
and from thence fouth ward to Flat-point, by that of Laouhcawoor ; 
although Cawoor, properly fo called, lies in the northern divifion. 

The country of Lampoon is beft inhabited in the central and moun- 
tainous parts, where the people live independent, and in fome meafure 
fecure from the inroads of their eaftem neighbours, the Java**, who, 
from about Paletnbang and the ftraits, frequently attempt to moleft 
them. It is probably within but a very few centuries, that the foutb- 
we# coaft of this country has been tfie habitation of any confiderable 
number of people ; and it has been ftill lefs vifited by ftrangers, owing 
to the uniheltered nature of the fea thereabouts, and want of foundings, 
in general, which renders the navigation wild and dangerous for country 

veflels* 
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veflels; and to the rivers being fmall and rapid, with fliallow bars and 
altaoft ever a high furf. If you aft, the Lampoon people of thefe parts, 
whence they originally came from ; they anfwer, from the hills, and point 
out an inland place near the great lake, from whence, they fay, their 
forefathers emigrated : and further than this k is impoffible to trace. 
They, of all the Sumatrans, have the ftrongeft refemblance to the Chi- 
nefe, particularly in the roundnefs of face,, and conftruAure of the eyes* 
They are alfo the faireft people of the ifland, and thfe women are the 
talleft, and efteetned the moft handfomc. 

. Their language differs considerably from that of the Rejangs, and the u^g 
$hara&ej:s they ufe are peculiar to themfelves i as may be.obferved in the 
fpecimens exhibited. 

The titles of government are Pangeran (from the Javans), Garetoo* Gowmm**. 
and Kiddimng or' Ntbeehet >'; the latter nearly arifwering to dupatty among 
the Rejangs. The difiridt of Croee % near Mount Poogong, is governed by 
five magiftrates, called Pangwo-Uemo, and a fixth, fuperior, called by way 
of eminence, Pangow; but their authority is faid to be ufurped, and i* 
often difputed. The word, in common,, fignifies a gladiator or prize- 
fighter. The pangeran of Sooko y in the hills, is computed to have four 
or fiye thoufand dependants, and fometimes, on going a journey, he levies 
a tatlee, or eighth part of a dollar, on each family ; which Ihews his au- 
thority to be more arbitrary, and probably more ftrifltly feudal, than 
apiong the Rejangs, where* the government is rather patriarchal- This 
difference has doubtlefs its fource in the wars and invafions to which 
the former people are expofed* 

The Jawnefe banditti, as has been obferved, often advance into the. Wan. 
country, and commit depredations on the inhabitants, who are not,, in . 
general, a match for them. They do not make ufe of fire arms, though 
in the torthetp part of the ifland they are. manufactured. Befide the 
common weapons of the country, they fight with a long lance, which i& 
carried by three men; the foremoft guiding the pointy and covering. 

himfelf , 
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himfelf and his companions with a large fhield. A compaft body, thus 
armed, would have been a counter part of the Macedonian phalanx; 
but can' prove, I fhould apprehend, of but little ufe among a people, 
with whom war is carried on in a defultory manner, and more in the way 
of ambufcade, than of general engagement, in which alone troops fo 
armed could a£t with effe£L 

Inland of Samanka, in the Straits of Sunda, there is a diftrid, fay the 
Lampoons, inhabited by a ferocious people, who are a terror to the neigh* 
bouring country. Their mode of attoning for offences againft their own 
community, is by bringing to their doofoon the heads of ftrangers. The 
account may be true, but without further authentication fuch ftories are 
not to be too implicitly credited, on the faith of a people who are fond 
of the marvellous, and addicted to exaggeration.* 

Mi***** The manners of the Lampoons are more free, or rather licentious, 

than thofe of any other native Sumatrans. An extraordinary liberty of 
intercourfe is allowed between the young people of different fexes, and 
the lofs of female chaftity is not a very uncommon confequence. The 
offence is there, however, thought more lightly of, and inftead of jro- 
nifhing the parties, as in Pajfammab and elfewhere, they prudently en- 
deavor to conclude a legal match between them. But if this is not ef- 
fected, the lady ftill continues to wear the infignia of virginity, the fillet 
and armrings, and takes her place as fuch, at feftivals. It is not only 
on thefe public occafions, that the young men and women have oppor- 
tunities of forming arrangements, as in moft other parts of the ifland. 
They frequently aflbciate together at other times ; and the former are 
feen gallantly reclining in the maiden's lap, whifpering foft nonfenfe, 
whilft ihe adjufts and perfumes his hair, or does a friendly office, of \%h 
delicacy to an European apprehenfion. At bimbangs, the women often 
put on their dancing drefs in the public hall, letting that garment 

* Till within a few yean the Lampoon people believed the inhabitant! of the iflatod Btgano 
. to be all female*, who were impregnated by the wind j like the mast* in ViifU'e gcojpct. They 
ftyled them, in the Malay language, Jbi* Styta*, or imps of the devil. 
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which they mean to lay afide, dexter ofly drop from under, as the other 
pafles over the head; but fometimes, with an air of coquetry, difplay* 
jng, as if by chance, enough to warm youthful imaginations. Both 
men and women anoint themfelves before company, when they prepare 
to dance j the women, their necks and arms, and the men their breads* 
They alfo paint each others faces; not, feemingly, with a view of 
heightening, or imitating the natural charms, but merely as matter of 
fafhifcn ; making fantaftic fpots with the finger, on the forehead, teav- 
pies, and cheeks, of white, red, yellow, and other hues. A brafs falver 
{tallarn) covered with little china cups, containing a variety of paints, is 
ferved up for this purpofe. 

Inftances have happened, though rarely, of very difagreeable condor 
fions to bimbangs here. A party of reefows among the. young fellows* 
have been known fuddenly to exftinguifh the lights, for the purpofe of 
robbing the girls, not of their chaftity, as might be apprehended, but 
of the gold and filver ornaments of their perfons. An outrage of this 
nature I imagine could only happen in Lampoon, .where their vicinity 
to Java affords the culprits eafier and furer means of efcape, than 19 
the central parts of the ifland ; and here too their companies appear to 
be more mixed, collected from greater distances, and not compofed, as 
with the Ittjatig people, of a neighbourly aflemblage of the old men of 
a few contiguous doofoons, with their ions and daughters* for the iake 
of convivial mirth, of celebrating a particular domeftic event, and pro*- 
moting attachments and courtfhips amongft tjie young people* t 

In every doofoon there is appointed a youth, well fitted by nature and p ait j cu iarcujk 
education for the office, who afts as mafter of the ceremonies at their tpm, » 
public meetings, arranges the young men and women in their proper 
places, makes choice of their partners, and regulates, all other circum- 
tfcances of the aflembly, except the important oeconomy of the feftivalpart 
or cheer, which comes under the cognizance of one of the elders. Botfi 
parts of the entertainment are preceded by long, complimentary fpeeches* 
delivered by the refpe&ive ftewards, who, in return* are anfwered and 
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coliipKmetttei! on their fcill, liberality, and other qualities, by ftnpe of 
the heft bred amongft the guefts. Though the manner of condu&ingfc 
*nd the appendages of the Lampoon feafts, arc fuperior in ftyle, to the 
ruftio hofpitality of fome of the nothern countries; yet they are ef- 
t eemed to be much behind thefe, in the goodnefs and mode of drefii n 
their food. The Lampoons eat almoft all kinds of flefh, indifcriminat^ly, 
and their goolUs (curries or made difties) are faid, by connoifietus, to have 
no flavor. They ferve up the rice, divided into portions for efcch per- 
fon, contrary to the pra&ice in the other countries ; the tallam being 
covered, with a handforae, crimfon napkin, manufafiwred for th»t ufe. 
They are wont to entertain ftrangers with much more prafufio*, tha$ is 
met with in the reft of the ifland. If the gueft is of any cotUbqu*flpe? 
they do not hefitate to kill, befide goats and fowls, a buffalo, or fare,- 
orai, according to «he period of his -ftay, and the number of hisatten- 
^da^tsu. Qpe man has been known to entertain a perfcm of rank and his 
fyite, for fifteen days, during which time there wece not l^fs than an' 
hundred .dtfhes of rice fptead each day, containing, fome one,* fame two 
bamboos. They have difhes here, of a fpecies of china or earthen ware 
^called €€ battoo bttmang? brought from the eaftward j remarkably heavy, 
and very dear; fome of them being valued at forty dollars qpieoc. The 
breaking one of them, is a family lofi of no foaali importance. 

iT^m. ° f Abundantly more ceremony is ufed among thefe people, : at interviews 
with Grangers, than takes place in the countries adjacent to them. Not 
only the i!hief perfon of a party travelling, but every one of his atten- 
dants, » obliged, upon arriving at a town, to give a formal account of 
their bufinefe, or occaGon of coming that way. When the principal man 
t>f the doofoon is acquainted by the ftranger with the motives of his 
journey, he repeats his fpeech at full length, before he gives an anfwer J 
and if it is a perfon of great confequence, the words muft pais through 
two or three mouths, before they are fuppofed to come with fufEcient 
ceremony to his ears. This in f?& has more the air of adding to his 
-own importance and dignity, than to that of the gueft; but it is not 
in Sumatra alone, that refpedt is manifested by this feeming contra- 
diftion. 

The 
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The terms of the jotjoor, or equivalent for wives, is the fame here, Marriages, 
nearly, as with the Rejatgs. The creefe-head is not effential to the bar- 
gain, as among the people of Pajummab* The father of the girl never 
admits of the pootoos taUee kocloo, or whole fum being paid, and there- 
by withholds from the hufband, in any cafe, the right of felling his 
toife, who, in the event of a divorce, returns to her relations. Where 
tke fooiocs ta&tt » allowed to take place, he has a property in her little 
differing from that of a Have, as formerly obferved. The particular fums 
which conftitute the jcojoor are lefs complex here, than at other places. 
The value of the maiden's golden trinkets is nicely, estimated, and her 
joyttr regulated according to that, and the rank of her parents. The 
fennnde marriage fcatce ever takes place but among poor people, where 
there is no property on either fide, or in the cafe of a flip in the conduct 
of the female, when the friends are glad to make up a match in this 
way, inftegd of. demanding * price for hen Inftantes . have . occurred, 
hojvever,. of countrymen of rank affecting a femundo marriage, in order 
tp imitate the Malay manners.; but it has been looked upon as improper, 
a.nd liable to create confufion. 

The fines and compeniation for murder are in every refpedt the fame, 
49 ip the cpuntries already defcribed. 

The Mahometan religion has made confiderable progrefs amongft the Religion. 
Lampoons, and molt of their villages have mofques in them : yet ah 
attachment to the original fuperftitions of the country, induces them to 
regard with particular veneration the crammats, or burying places of their 
fathers, which they pioufly adorn, and cover in from the weather. 
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Jl Way governments — Empire of Menangcabow — Extent ' of the 
Sultans ancient and prefent power — His 'titles — Literature and 
Arts among ft the people — Period of converfion to Mahomet auifm—* 
General acceptation of the word Malay— Conjlitution of their 
jiates — Bencoolen — IndrapQur — Anac Sowgey ~r Palembang<— 
Jamiee, &c. " . ,,,> 

Malays. X SHALL now take a view of the Malay government*, a&diftln^ 

guifhed from thofe of the more genuine Sumatrans^who, toy the MeA 
lays, are named wrong ooloo, or countrymen, and fometimes, urtwg d<to± 
foon, from their refiding in villages fo called. ,.'..,. 4 . . 

EmjwcofMe- *^ e principal feat of empire of the Malays, and of 'the wBofe Mferid, 
lun^cabow. j s jtftoangcabow. This lies near the center, extending^ partly to tht 
northward, but chiefly to the fouthward of the cquino&ial,. about ferty 
or an hundred miles. Such are the limits tfta't now' confine a moriarchy, 
whofe jurifdiftion formerly comprehended all Sumatra,, and whofe So- 
vereign was talked of with refpeiS in the furtheft parts of the eaft. ' The 
country is, generally fpeaking, a large plain, bounded by hills, 'clear of 
woods, and, comparatively, well cultivated. It has an eafy communis 
cation with both fides of the iiland, lying nearer to the weftern coaft, 
but having the advantage, to the eaft, of the large rivers, Racan y ltider~ 
gtree, tilak, Jambee, and even Palembattg, with which it is faid ta have 
tOfmexion, bymeans of a lake, that gives (burce to the two laft, as well 
as to the river of Cattswn on the oppofite fide. Colonies of Malays Iron** 
Mtnangtatvw, are fettled on feveral branches of Jamba river, or rathtr' 
thofe fmall rivers which run into it, of Leemwn, Battang A£y y PacoBang* 
jamb t#) aftd feme others* Here they colled: large quantities of gokU 

The name of Menangcabow is faid to be derived from the words "me~ 
*ong" to win, and " carlow" a buffalo; from a ftory, which car- 
ries a very fabulous air, of a famous engagement on that fpot, between 
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the bufialos and tigers ; in which the former are reported to have ao 
quired a cpmplefe vi§ory. Such is the account the natives giv$;- ,b*t 
they- are fond of dealing in fi&ion, and I am ?pt to fuppofe that . the 
etymology has no better foundation than a fanciful vefemblance in the 
lound** 

: ~Tfcaftd£l power and refources of the Sultan, are at this day, fcarcdy Power of the 
fttperior to- tbofe of a common raja; yet he dill afferts all his ancient u ***' 
rights and prerogatives ; which are not difputed fo long as he refraips 
fifOmr»t3temptiiiigto carry them into force. The kings of JLcbm^ WMrfc 1m ^u 

p$w> h&e+Mft&vPplcmbang wdjamfat, acknowledge their authority t<& 
be derived Ittttb him, as their lord paramount, and fome among them 
pay him a trifling complimentary tribute * ading, however, entirety iiu 
dependent of him. His character is held in a facred light, and the obfeu-, 
rityand air of /myftcry, which furround his court, tcgether./i^jhfth^nnT. 
fluence of the Mahometan priefts, who regard him as the . h$ad yftf ;>«heif * i u '<-> • 
religion, keep up this veneration. In Ihort, his authority: not alktl* 
referable* that of the fovereign pontiffs in Europe, fome years. fb^tck* 
founded as it, is on fuperftitious opinion; holding tenors enrer fhp weak* 
and contemned by the ftrong. - He attempts to effeft, w^j^s f! *|9p& 
am fccompliib, by pompous, di&atwUl edxiSlv which ^u^^ei^e^i^ 
outward demonstration of profound refped, but no , further pj^^dt^j^v 
may happen to be confident with the political interefts of .tbofe ^lanofift 
to whom they are.addreffed. This empire is looked upon by the Suma-i 
trans to fyave fubfifted from the remoteft antiquity j but as they h^ve^Oj 
annals, recosds, or other hiftorioal documents, it is topgffiblei&xSMtfe 
even a guefs as to its origin. There cannot be a doubt but tbfrt it w^c- 
tremely ancient* having every internal evidence, and being. acknowledged, 
fuch by every tradition* When the Europeans firft made diftowripS: in 
thefe parts, it was in its decline, as appears from th* itnpotUn^and ia-> 
dependence, at that time, of the kings of Acbten^ f titer and Pafaj, the 

• • ■■ -■ •• hV- 

# Some map-makers have placed the usjmc of Manancanh in tht center of th* peninfula of 

Mtkuxa, inftcad of the UUnd of Sumatra. 

M m a former 
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forruer ^ whom holds a grant under the Solon of. JtfftAgrjfev, of thfr 
fea coaft, v far feujthward as Bencculeo •, though in 1613 fch pofleffionp 
ttteixfcd tK> fart^ than to Barrtot* and his a&ual claim did not roach 
htyoyk PaJang*. All the early navigators who freqiaeotcd thfe iftand* 
©f ^^91^ ,t^e moll intelligent and inquifitive was certainly the fpgtiefc 
corapjodoa^ .. Beauiitu, who arrived in 1620, fpeak of Men0ngs*hp?,\ 
either dlr^ttly or kidire&ly,, as a *pkce of the grttteflt tcnportatace ;j 
particularly on account of the gold trade carried on, and ah&ffft 
monopolised by its inhabitants, and their fappiying die neighbour* 
ing countries with creefes, fire arms, and doth. As they coufed have nfe 
immediate connexion with an inland powfer* and the princes* with Whoa* 
their commercial concerns fay* would not be forward to let" forth the 
toufequence of another fiate, by a companion with which their own draft 
fafieiy the accounts which navigatiors.give of this eriipireare obfetire anil 
hnp^rfed, and but for the gold which flowed from it tofrafrfc the fea coafb, 
it probably would have palled unnoticed in 'the hiftories of their yoyages f 
The commodore fpeafcs of the kiogs of Ahee*> Ptlsmbang, anct Indra- '* 
poor, as independent fovereigns,but as-thefe avort the* delegation of their 
authority from Menaugcabow y it only proves that they had, by tiuttpei ' 
riod, ihaken off their fubjedtton to an empire, then declining from its- 
meridian, and finking in the gulph of time-* 

* ..... . ...„;■ ..,. &' 

• The folTow>n£ ktftance* havt occurred to me, of mention madtty writers, at different pe* 
riods, of the kingdom of Menangcabow. Odoardus Barbofa, 1519. Ramufio. •* Sumatra, 
amoftlarge and beautiful ifland, Ptdir the principal city; then Poem, Aibtm, and Campbr. 
MUmdageMba fn ithe center, which is the principal fountain of golcV-~Litt(ehoeten> 1579* " At. : * 
Mtn&tiab*, excellent 'peigaardt made, called cre$ft$\ beft wtapont of ail the orient. Ifland* ; 
along the coaft of Sumatra, called iflands of Menancabo. You muft run between the ilbas tCOufe *J 
and the land. Put into the ifland called ilba d*Ouro, dt Menancabo ^ a high and fair land."— Meri- 
de2 de Pinto, 15 5^. « Mentions ibldiets of Menancabo m an army that invaded Atbmm 1530* * * 
Sold tranfparted fton* Mtnancabo to the kingdom of Cw*par, on the waters of fambu an* 
Ir4^a"—- Laiicater, 1601. ** Mtnangcabo lies eight or ten leagues inland of JMamax*— Beit ' ' 
>6i3. u A 'malt arrived from l/bnangcabooztTicooy and brought news, from Jaabt*. v ~— Bead* '" 
lieu, »6ia. « To the eaftward of Padanglies the kingdom of Manincabv. TlM> tnoftpswerftl •'* ~ 
king of the aborigims icfides between that place and Ttcoo, being pofleJFed of the country that 
produces gold, which is trucked with the inhabitants of Mtnancabo, for rice, arms, and cloth.' 1 — 
De Barros : publiihcd about 155s. « Malacca had the epithet of anrta given to it, on account of 
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ft'tola^^^ tlie t)utcb, tMitift iettlerflcn't bf *>*• ^ 

$&*g lies in the Mfghbouriiood, has greatly contributed to the under- 1 ] 
mining the political confeqtience of its monarch, by giving countenance ' 
and -fbppoft to his difobedient vaffals : who, in their turn, have often,* ' :l 
experienced the ' dangerous effects of receiving favoitf Yrorxi tbo * f>6 weitflilS ° 
an ally*** fCajati Canaflee, who was his viceroy of Paffamman, mafotaihetT ' 
a ldng tyar with the Hollanders* which was attended with many feverfew ' 
of fortune* 

THe titles and epithets qflumed by the Sultans, in the preambles to His Title* 
their edifts andj letters, arethe moft extravagantly abfurd that it is pof- 
£blf to imagine; furpaffiag, in wildnefi and folly, the preternatural 
attributes of tbe Perfian genii and dives. Many of them defcend to mere 
ahildiflmefs; and it is difficult to conceive bow any people fa far ad- 
vtinced in civilization, as to hi able to write, could pofljhly difplay fuck '' 
evidences of barbarifm. A fpecim^n of a warrant of recent date, fent 
to Tetttw Sopn&j Pageo y a high prieft refiding near Beneoofen, is a* 
follows. .. 

the abundance of gold earned thither from Mtnaxcabo and Barrow, countries inC^amatra*— 
Herbert's travels t printed 1677. " Mediterranean town Mtnancabvytottntt\j called SyM * 
CmudcF — Ajgenfola, X5S6. u Crises made at Menangcabo, and cannon caft, many year* 
before the European* arrived in the country."— Vies de Goveraeurs GcneJaox HoUandost.. 
<* Weft Coaft of jfeto*tj*b**£bt Under ftOjfcaion to the ,Duteh in 1^4, by *hejle€,t of yiern* Y 
ic Bitiftifam SUkbaz to Barroos. JPadaig fetrienwnj eftabliihe^ m 11667. The cpjnn^d^nt . >t 
•f Pafaw)* Stadhoudfrto tfye Efnpeier of Mamn&aho* Revolts in the coui)t^i^ r ^he..yean% ,. te 
1665^ 1670, 1680, and *fi3" Diqgo 4e Coutc> 1600. He gives an account of .a>PortUjguefifP : , t 
top wrec had on tta coaft <of Sumatra,, near to the aowitry of Ma/Mncaia, in 15 60* Si* hundred , 
periq^got qn tf*ore> among whom were iferoe wraen, one of w^om* Dona Franci&a. Sardjqba ^ 
was of fpch renjaritablc beauty, that the people of the country refolvcd to carry her off for. their, 
king ; and jjhey ejffe&w} it*, after a ftruggje in which fiaty of the Europeans Joft, their lives. At . , 
this period there was a great intercourse between Mtnctogcabwi and , AWoroy max^vc&fs -gwnjfc . 3 
year! j, with gpldg^fur^hafc cotton good&and other merchandize* }*, ancjen^ 4?S^ co f^Zv/o H 
was ^j^hJnjKhia^notal* tha^.,ie^e*al hundred weigh? (/f^^***^,^^ 1 «i 

te^P^IS^eAtfttawpoj^ YoLs*p>*?*» n ;-•■. ..;,«,-■ - ^ , v - 

- ".. :■:.; •; .. 1 ^.-,... • ' - c .... " .< ^ . ■ '-•' , . ,:^ ;££*«*. i -: 
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1 ■••>'.! 

(Bldtft toother;) 

Saltan of /?wj*« 
Kty Dummool JUunu 


( Three circular ftajt with . 
thefe inferiptions in 
Arabic chara&ers.) 


Sul*»:of Qtaft 


Maharaja Al&ff. 


( Youngeft brother.) 

Sultan of Mtnangcabow. 
Jour Mum. 


Maharaja Dcmpttrg, 




Maharaja de RajaJ* 


* . 



Copy of a war- 
rant. 



Ci The Sultan of Mtnangcabow, whofe refidencc is at Paga oopcong ; 
(after pardon aflied for prefuming to mention his name) who is king of 
lings, fon of Raja Izounderzukar-nainny f and was pofleffed of Muncooto, 
who was brought from heaven by the prophet Adam \ matter of the third 
of the wood tnaccummat, one of whofe properties is to enable matter to 
fly ; of the lance ornamented with the beard of Jangee y of the palace of 
the city of Rome, whofe entertainments and diverfions are exhibited in 
the month of DaUba&ja* and where all Aiims, Pakkeeabs, (faquirs) and 
Moulabnocarrees* praife and fupplicate God ; of the gold of twelve grains, 
named coodarat coodarattee, refembling a man ; who receives his taxes in 
gold by the UJfong (quqfi bufhel) meafure ; whofe beteUftand is of gold, fet 
with diamonds ; who is pofleffed of the fword, named cbecra-fi-meridang* 
gtru* which has an hundred and ninety gaps, made in the conflict with 
the arch-devil, Se Catta-tnoono, whom it flew ; who is matter of frefh water 
in the ocean, to the extent of a day's failing j pofleffed of a lance formed 
of a twig of cjoo ; of a calewang wrapped in an unmade cbinday j of. a 
craft formed of the foul of fteel, which, by a noife, expreflcs an un- 
willtngnefs at being flieathcd, and fliews itfelf pleafed when drawn ; of 
a date coeval with the creation ; pofleffed of a gun brought from heaven 

named 



» Tb« aajne of JUurM/mU the 4qgtng % and Mabartjabd* Rqja, \Ugalar, agrccsbry to tht 
iJiftittftioii befose wplaincd. 
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iramed foubahanabououatanalld ; of a horfe of the race of forimborabnee f 
faperior to all others; fultan of the burning mountain, and of the moun- 
tains goontang-goontang^ which divide Pakrnbang and Jambee ; who maj 
flay at pka&jte, without being guilty of a crime; who is pofi&TftLof the 
elephant named Settee dewa ; who is vicegerent of heaven ; fttktetofche 
golden river; lord of the air and clouds ; mailer of a bdffi, wterffe pJUars 
treof the IhrubjelattaBg; oiganiangs (drums) made of hallowed branches 
of the minute ihrubs pooloot and feehfocree; of the gong that refounds to 
the Ikies ; of the buffalo named Se Binnooang Sattee> whofe horns are ten 
feet afunder; of the unconquered cock, Sengconannee ; of the coconut 
tree, whofe amazing height, and being infefted with ferpents and other 
noxious reptiles, render it impoffible to be climbed ; of the flower named 
feetfr melijette, 6f awibrofial fcent ; who, when he goes to fleep, wakes not 
till the gandang ncbdt founds ; one of whofe eyes is as the fun, and the 
other as the moon. ■ - To his fubje&s declares this hia wfll, &c.** 
Prob&bljr 

* TbeHUl^iiite^ Letterfironrtlie fohan of Menauabe* to the father of the prefint fuloj* of jr*» 
ttacfy and apparently written about fifty year* ago, was communicated to me by Alexander Dal- 
rymple, Efq. and though it is in part a repetition,! eftcem- iff too curious to hefitate about inserting? 
it. " The ftile is much more rational than that of the foregoing; . ' ■ •? . 

M Praifed be Almighty God I Sultan Gaggar Alium the great and noble Sling! whofe extenfive 
power reacheth unto the limits of the. wide ocean \ unto whom God grants whatever he defires,. 
and over whom no evil fphit, nor even Satan himfelf has any. inJUwnce; who is in vetted with an;*- 
authority to pufltih evil doers 1 and has die mors tender heart ha thafopporf of the mndteatj ha* 
no malice in his'nund\ but preatrvem the righteous with the greasai reverence, and aouriihath the. . 
poor and needy, feeding them daily from his own table. His authority reacheth over the- whole 
univerfc, and his candor and goodnefs is known to all men. (Mention made of the three brothers.) 
The ambaflador of God and his prophet Mahomet; the beloved of mankind j and ruler of the' 
jAftnd called Perch*. At the time God made the heavens, the earth, the fun, the moon, and evenr 
before Evil Spirits were created, this fultan Gqggar Allum had his refidence in the clouds ; but 
when the world was habitable, God gave him a bird called Hocintt, that had the gift of Jpeech ;■ 
this he fent down on earth, to look out for a fpot where he might eftafeliih an inheritance* and 
ttft firft place he aKghted upon was the fertile ifland of tancapt$ % fituated between fvtimkan and 
Jtwthttf and from thence fprang the famous, kingdom of Mananeafow, which will be renowned 
and mighty until the Judgment Day. 

" This MabifKajab 'Boorja Is bletfed with along lffe; andm*uTimternipted K tohrr^of fcretyerity, 
which h4 will maintain in the name! and through the grace of the holy prophet, td»th* cad that 

God's. 
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Probably no records upon earth, qan furr^fy.an example of more 
unintelligible jargpn : yet thefe attributes are believed . to be indifpu- 

tably 

God's divine Will may be fulfilled upon earth. He is endowed with the higbeft abUittet, and 
the meft profound wifdom and circumfpe£tton m the governing the many tributary kings and 
iubje&s. He is righteous and charitable, and prefcrreth the honor and glory of his anceftors. 
His juftice and clemency are felt in diftant regions* and his name will be revered until the laft 
day* When lie openeth his mouth he is full of goodnefs, and his words are as grateful at role 
water to the thirfty. Hit breath is like the fort wind of the heavens (Janaticool Ftrforg)* and 
hit lips arc tfc jftftnynencs of truth; tending forth perfumes mora delightful than tjenjarain or 
myrrh. Hit noftrils breathe ambergreafe and muik ; and his countenance has the luftrc of dia- 
monds. He is dreadful in battle, and not to be conquered, his courage and valor being match- 
lefs. He, the fultan Maba Rajab Doorja, was crowned with a facred tee** from God j and pof- 
-fefttt the wood called Ksmai, is> conjunction with the emperors of Jtcetv and Ghj«4» He is the 
fultan that beeps the cloth called Sanjjfteb KaOab, which weaves hfelf, and a/Jds one thread yearly 
of fine pearls j and when that cloth fhali be finifhed, the world will be no more. He alfo poiTeues . 
the tree Nqataroo**, and a kind of gold called Jatta Jcktet % which it lb heavy that a flslall lump 1 
wdlHbap the Datti wood. This it iStit fultan that enjoys the fword Si MewUmg Gfirtj, which' 
hat one hundred and ninety wide notches in the field of battle, and is the weapon that killed the 
fpirit of KatUt Moono j the dagger known by the name of Hattgin Cmga is alfo his, and will, at 
hit command, fight of itfelf, with wfafch he hat vanquished many nation*. He alfo poiTcfes the 
lance UmAing Lambotra) the blade of which, called Sigar, was given bin) ty, aj u o h pbij r an t .ee* 
the fee* He hkewtfe has bode* ©f infra U* ftreagth and coinage ; aqd mownjajpe of fpoetaneoua 
fire. This is the fultan who keeps the flower Qbmm$dk* that is blue, and to be found in no othee 
eountry but his (being yellow elfewhere). He poffeflfes the fhrub Sera Margieret, and the reed 
Jrvir FritnJu* to which birds of all countries come at the time of their death. He hit alfo 
drums made of the tree Sihgwr^wd another iaftrumeot of the ttfce nature of the wood oatlad 
p9oh*t *f*h#> which fend their found through hit whel* dctnhtion* whenever Aey are heat* 
Ma hat* 3#bar houfe built of the hallowed wood JyUttUQ , and each beam in. h, though fireog 
end large, it yet at light at b*mb*o. He alte pefieflbt a carpet made of ^rafs^ attdeiutep ef gold • 
sb die ihapeofatnaa, given him by a God of the woods. 

** After .this Salutation, and the information I have given of my gmtnejtjand power, which i* 
attribute to the good and holy prophet Mahomet, I am to acquaint you'-wita thc<ominape>,of ; 
the fultan whoi> prefence htsngeth death to ail who attempt to approach hw».wjthout eermifioBi 
and alfo thole of the fultan of hufatfert who hat fburhreafts. This friendjvvfljett of paper itv 
brought from the two fultant above named, by thsu; bisd Otgas, unto thekrfaa, fultan G&dfm* 
Sbab f to acquaint him with their intention, under this great leal, which ,is, that they order .tiiejr* 
ion fultan GtrntyKSksb to oblige the R*g|tyh Company to &ttfe,iatfac dif^ta^J&agjuar, 
at a place called the « field of fheep," that they may not .have occa&wi tods* aJhemed at their 
frequent refufal of our goodnefs, in permitting them to trade with us and with our fubje&s j and 
that in cafe be eanaot ikcceadia^his^&ni, we heme/ advife him, that the tier e# frtadnVip 
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tabJy tree, by the Malays refiding at a diftance frorA Ms immediate do- 
minions, who poflefs a greater degree of fakh than wit ; and with this 
addition, that he dwells in a palace without covering, free from incon- 
venience. « M . . '>,.., 

The feals prefixed to his warrant, befide his oWn, are thofe of the 
Sultan of Rrnne* or - Grand SignUr, (the empire of the Romans having 
been transferred to Conjtantincple) who is looked upon, fince the ruin of 
the Caliphs, as the head of the Mahometan religion, and whom he honors 
with the title of his eldeft brother ; and of the Sultan of China y a king- 
dom Well kno*ri>«hroughout the eaftern feas, and by the Malays called 
Hcgree Cbeend, 'whom' he ftyles his fecond brother ; rnodcftty regarding 
himfelf as the youngeft. This gives a pidture of the conception thefe 
* monarch* formed of their relative importance in the world, and fhews 
the extent, if not the accuracy, of their geographical and biftorical know- 
ledge. 

* 
The royal . falutei is one gun i which is a rjefoiement in cerenjony. 
As no number could* be fuppofed; to .convey an adequate idea of refped, 
but muft, on the contrary, eftabliih a definite proportion between his 
dignity, and that of his nobles, or of other princes, the Sultan ot Me- 
nangcabow chufes to leave the meafure of his importance indefinite by 
this policy — and fave hfs gunpowder. It muft. be obferved, thjt the 
JIalays are m general extremely fond of the parade of firing cannon, 
which they never negledt on high days, and on the appearance of the 
new moon ; particularly that which marks the commencement of 'their 
pooajjo, or annual faft. Yellow being efteemed a royal color, is faid to 
be conftantly, and exclufively, worn by the Sultan and his court. His 
ufual prefent on fending an embaffy (for no Sumatran has an idea of 



fubMing between us and our fon, are broken ; and we direlt that he fertd tit an a«fwer imme- 
diately, that we may know the refult, and take our meafures accordingly— for all this tiland i» 
our own." 

It is difficult to determine, whether the preamble, or the purport of the letter, be the more ex. 
ttaordinary. 

N n makin 
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making a fbftafc! addrefs, <m a*y dctaftfe T iwkhMty tflfr eftpfr jp r fawft 
be it never fo trifling) is a pair or more of white hqpfes 5 beiog emble- 
matic of the purity of his chara&er and intention^ The ce^atioof of 
the royal family, and many who have irepreteitfQitMpkgjfume tlljg 
diftindion, are treated, wherever they appear, not only wi|hHthe f ai9|| 
profound refpeft, bat in focne parts of the ftfland, iafrgftrj^tpa otbef 
points, with fuch a degree of fuperftirioue veneration that the couatpy 
-people fubmit to be intuited, plundered, and even wounded by tfcpfe 
without making refiflance, which they would efleem a dai^proua raw 
tanation, amounting to facrilege*. 

Literature. Like the other people of Sumatra, thofe of Meiwgeaboyr tfe f ejtfwiy 

without records or annals : none fuch, at leaft, have ^ver been tpqkea 
of iti the various negotiations we have had with them. Th<y «$$$- 
pert at writing, in the Arabic charadter* but their tittritttttp etboup^^p 
nothing more, than tranferipts of the ktraaH, and) cafa Ipg faiftft}£ 
tales, refembling our old romances, but having lefs itigenuity* Sofigg, 
called pantovn, before mentioned, they are famous for compofiq$ Thefe 
"fptead throughout the iiland, and though likarife invented in ,twmy 
a 6tHet parts, are held in the firft efteem, aa coming from thd Mefes 
tnoft lavorra ftat» , o.-)i>vi 

Art*, • The arts in general are carried, among them, to a greater degcee of ptc- 

• • fed ion, than by the other natives of Sumatra. The Malays are theiole 

•• A man of this defcrtption, who called hirafclf Jtandtrfatooa* Siri Hamrt Shab, heir to rne 

empire of Mtnmigcdbvw % in confequence of (brae difference! with the Dutch, came and ftttUd 

among the Englifli at BtncooUn in the year 1687, on his return from a journey at far as LaaQppn 

* and beingtouch refpe&ed by the country people, he gained the entire confidence of Mr. Blopjty, 

. then governor* He fubdued feme of the neighbouring chiefs who were difaflfecled to the Englifiu 

particularly Rajs Moodo of Soongy lame, and alfo a Jennang (iientenam) from the king of Ban/ami 

he coined money, called fitets 5 eftablifhed a market ; and wrote a letter to the Company, protntfirig 

H to Jut them in poJfefltan of the trade of the whole ifland. But ihordy afterwards, a diftovef^utas , 

' made of hit hiring fbonoda detiga to cut off the fettlement, and he was in confequence driven fop 

the place. The records mention, at a (uble^ueat period, that thefultan of Iwdrafourwa* ratting 

troops to oppo&htf** ... 

fabrfofcttfrt 
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fabricators of the <pM wd Avar filagree,, which has been particularly Fiiagne. 
•defcribed. A£*wg*i£#w has alio been celebrated for its confiderablc 
Oraflkk in gold, lying ipthe midft.of the mines where it is chiefly pro- Gold, 
duced. Much cloth is wroqght in, and exported from it. In this coun- Cloth. 
try they have, from the earlicft tkogs, manufactured arms for their own Firc-wm». 
ufe, and to fupply the northern inhabitants of the ifland, who are 
the moft warlike;; and which tnjdc they continue to this day * fcnelting, 
forging, and preparing the iron and fteel for this purpofe. How early 
they began to caft cannon, and make fire-arms, I cannot take upon me 
to fay, but if they learned this art of the Europeans, which there is 
reafon to doubt, they mult have acquired it very fuddenly, as the firft 
Portuguefe htfiories mention their ufing them. Their guns are thofe 
pieces called matchlocks (fati*fa)> the improvement of fprings and 
flints not being yet adopted by them * ; the barrels are well tempered, 
and of the jufteft bore, as is evident from the excellence of the aim they 
take with them. From the great difficulty .attending the procefs of pre- 
paring the metal from, iron ore, I would have been inclined to think it 
more probable, notwithstanding the affu ranees 1 have received to the con- 
trary, that they procured their fteel from the weftern nations ; but befides 
that 1 know the (mall importation of that commodity from Europe at 
prefent, can by no means be adequate to their confumption, it is evi- 
dent that their crecfes and other weapons of the fword kind, are made 
of a fpecies of that metal,. entirely different from ours; and there. can- 
not remain a doubt of its being their own manufa&ure. • Powder they onnpow&r. 
make in great quantity, but cither from the injudicious proportion of 
the ingredients in the compofition, or the imperfed granulation, ft is 
very defective in ftrcngth. Their arms, befide guns, are the cotjoor, or side-arm* 
lance, rcod*os $ cat*w*ng y Uxtiil> pamwdab, favor and, cretfe. Thefe are, 
for the moft part, weapons of a make between that of a fcimitar, and a 
knife i fome, as the Mjkos+vihich is a kind of ihort, broad fword, .and the 
takwangy being flung at the fide, and others ftuck in front through a 
belt that folds feveral times round the body. Thcfcwor is a (mall instrument * 

•• Firelocks they £»il/«4//4*j from the Dutch, who perhip* werejthe firft who vfed them In 
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crcefcj.' of the fttletto kind, for afliflination chUtifl'fyh'cftefa fe'^ecfef bf flhggfr, 

of a particular conftruftion, worn by all defcrmrions of pe^el -iTfte fektffc 

is fourteen inches in length, of fteel tempered' in*' Tuch a tighter', is tfc> 

have an uncommon degree of hardnefs* it is not ffloooth 6r polifhfii, 

like tlie blades olF our weapon si ;bflt by a fingular pn>c$fs, made to ajl- 

pear like'acompbfition, in which veins of a different metal feern to be 

vifible. ; Jtis forriied, not ftraight like a fword, nor uniformly curved, but 

waving in and' out, as we fee depifted the flanting fwords that guarded 

the gates of Paradife.* This probably renders a wound given with it the 

more fatal. The head or haft is commonly of ivqry, or fine grained 

WQodj* ornamented with gold, or a compofition of th*t and Japan cop- 

jper, called Jooa£o^ polifhed, and curioufly; carved into a figure that bears 

: J[pjpie refemblance to the Elgyptiad Ifis ; having, like thW fymbolic deity, 

tl^b^ak of a bird, with the arms* of a human creature. The iheatth is 

.j)}fQ,jpade of fome beautiful fpecies of wood, hollowed out:; with n$at 

, folds of.fpjit rattan, ftained ted, round the lower part* The vajue of 

a creefe is enhanced in proportion to the' numbdr of peribns it has flatn* 

:, Qjpp that. has been the inftrumen't of much bloodfhcd, is regarded with 

*i^fi8f*Tp °r X e; ? erat ^ on * s fomething facred. The horror or enthufiaftn 

v tf^t&c contemplation of fuch anions infpires, is transferred, to the in- 

,• Jftoi^ent); yvhic^ accordingly acquires fan&ity, from the principle that 

ofc&sigpQflpt ip.en to reverence whatever poflfefle* the power of effed- 

> Ang miftlvef. t The abominable cuftom of poifonihg weapons, though 

• ,„ mtich, .talked of f (begqfa it is termed) Is rarely, I believe, if ever, put 
- iijt practice hy,the,Sumatrans in modern times'; but it may have been 

. . , p^rava^t ipvp&t Jy* § 

Other impie- Ranjows are fltarp pointed ftakef of bamfro*, of different lengths, 

^entsofwaf. ^^fo^thfe gitwhd, in order to penetrate the naked feet, or l?ody, 

of ah enemy. Thefe are- madeufe of in cafes of flight, to annoy and re- 

* tard thh pttfftiers, *ftd planted in ihe f path*wayg, or among the long grafs, 
by the Vantpitflted party, as they run. They are alfo difpofed in the ap- 
proaches to fortified doofoons. Jn time of war, they always form* part 

* In font pfecet they dfrpjoy black coral^ and alfo the tooth of the Manatee (Doyiong or Sappe$« 

lew*.) - z '. '""• - t "y 
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pf-tbt.r^HjtWJ ftptp of K each (^mbatant ; and reefozvs, or lawfefs vagal 
bonds, neyerjail to, carry a fupply'ab'btitthcmat'adl feafofts, toliruftrkte 
attempts of apprehending them for their crime*. - r • *., . 

'The people of ' Menangcab**) are feid ito go frequently . to war, on HoriW- 
harieback, but f ftaQl not ttnture.to give their force the name of ca- 
valry, as I ddubt much its coming, io any degree, within that dcfcrip- 
tion. The chiefs probably may avail themfelves of the fervice of thi$ 
useful animal/ from motives of indolence or ftate; or poffibly, in 
marches, for' the fake of expedition, they may employ horfes for the 
troops^ as they are in great plenty in that country. The natives';' any 
more than * the 'Europeans, never fhoethem; nor is it neceflary where 
there lire no hard roads. .. The brepd is .(mall, but well made,' fplrite'd, 
.and Vigorous* Their wars, i& general, are carried on rathe/ in the way Mode of carry- 
,of aitibufcade, andfurprize of draggling parties, than open cornbst. 
fWheft the lifter touts take piace, they are careful to make it a lortg (hot; 
.ap& rhe firing i* quite irregular* The foldiers have no paj'^but'tfie 
.plunder is thrown into a. common fund, and divided, Whatevfcr might 
[formerly have been the degree of their pro wefs, they are not now ''mirth 
celebrated for it; yet the Dutch, at Padang, have ofteri fottnd tTiem 
;,trauble(brri0, from their, numbers, and been obliged to fecurethertiftl^es 

• *fithihtlieir.walls,'whtt:h theothers have befieged. between tftef MenUffgta- 

* }<W people, ti(ofe.of Rou (called in the old writings Jrti), arid tW XStftfofe, 
•wars ufed t$ be perpetual; till within thefe twenty years, 'that osr autho- 
rity has been eftablifhed at the fettlement of Natal, and fcrves as a 6iWfek 

. id them. It was impoffible tq walk a few miles into the country, * with- 
out meeting the remains of feveral breaftworks, (coobo&r)>* thrown up 
: iqx defeqce,.and fome of then} very fubftantial. Ourfa&cfry thfcrs* was 
-firft raifed upon one of thefe country fortifications* They carried' on 
. t^beir campaigns very deliberately ; making a pra&ice of commencing a 
, r tX)X$Q at funfet, when they were no* longer under appfthenfjon frppveath 
, .other. They' fometimes' agreed that hoftilkks ftould cake place, only 
., between fuch and ! fuch hours of the day. The Eogl#h.re(ideflt f Mr. 
Carter, ufed frequently to be chdfen their umpire, and upon thefe occa- 

; * A fortified viilftg^ the Malay* callrp/* or fit*, */W£ it vfkU* tfaa fiyat fofc throughout 
u* lndoflan> Md u far at the Brian hillf/ . ^* . 
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ions, fixed io the ground bis golden headed cane, on the Tpot where: 
the deputies fliould meet, and propofe terms of accommodation ; till at 
length the parties, weary of their fruitlefs contefts, agreed to place them* 
felves refpe&ively, under the dependance and protection of the Company* 
This muft not be underftood of the kingdoms of Mcnangcabcw and Acbm% 
but of the fettlers of thefe nations in the vicinity of Natal. 

■Uiigion. The people of Menangcahow are all Mahometans, and in that refped 

diftinguilhed from the other inland inhabitants of the illand. This 
country is looked upon as the fupreme feat of that religion ; and next 
to a voyage to Mecca % which fome Sumatrans have undertaken, to 
have been at MimngcaUw^ (lamps a man learned and of fuperior fandity. 
The chief imaums, moulanas, cattibs, and partdittas y either proceed fro» 
thence, or vifit it, and bring away a diploma, or certificate of degcec^ 
from -the fultan or his ministers. Hdw it has happened that the moft 
ancient* and the moft central kingdom in the illand, lbouldhavc b*> 
come the moft perfectly Mahometan, is a point difficult to account 
for; unlefs we fuppofe that the circumftance of its importance, add 
the richnefs of its gold trade, naturally drew thither its pious converters, 
from temporal as well as fpiritual motives. In attempting to afcertaio 

verfion to Ma- the period of this conversion of the Sumatrans, much accuracy cannot 
' ^ be expedted : the natives are ignorant on the fubjed, and we can otfly 
approximate to the truth, by comparing the authorities of different old 
writers. John de Bar res, a Portuguefe hiftorian of great information, 
/ays, that according to the tradition of the inhabitants, the city of A4a* 
lacca was founded about two hundred and fifty years before the arrival 
of his countrymen in that part of India, or about the year ia6o, by a 
Javan of the name of Paramifora and his ion Xachem Darxa, and that in 
the reigqs of their fucceflbrs the people began by degrees to be cop- 
verted to Mahometanifm, by Pcrfean and Guzerat merchants who re- 
torted thither; fo that about an hundred and fifty years' before the date 
of his writing, or in the beginning of the fifteenth century, that fiith 
had fpread confiderably, and extended itfelf to the neighbouring iflaiids. 
Diego do Cotdo, another celebrated hiftorian, who prafecuted his inqui- 
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lies in India, differs from the former in relating the circumftances of the 
foundation oFA&laaa, whofe rirlf prirtceT he cilti "kajd SM^^Axi^S/fi 
that in the reign of his fecond fon Caftmo, an Atabi&n prieft arrived/ and 
firft preached the dodrine of the Caliphs, converting' this King thereto, 
,and giving him the name of Xa Mabamed, in the year 1384. Cotniiftt 
UTtru* was informed by the king of Bantam, in 1706, that ttifc pebpli 
of Java were made converts to that fed; about three hundred ydars 
( before. From thefe feveral fources of information, which are per- 
fectly diftintt from each other, we may juftly draw this conclusion, that 
Mahometanifm, which fprang up in Arabia in the feventh century ; 
had made no progreft on Sumatra before the year 1400, and that the 
period of its Introduction, confidering the vicinity to Malacca, could 
not be much later* Marco Paulo, the Venetian traveller, who, notfwith- 
Handing alt the inaccuracies of his work, was doubtleft in moft of die 
.48aatfict which hedefcribes, and certainly vifited Sumatra or Java, or 
Sorb, feys> that thofe of the people who lived near the fetfihorc, whed 
IK? was bhjotiu minor, about 1268, were addifted to the Mahometan* 
*W, *fci*fc they had learned from the Saracen merchants. Thiithimre 
the j^rfad'tff coiwerflon back, upwards of an hundred years ^ but 1 
tfttftruptolotts of Infilling on his authority. 9 FrowisXmkr, <he ctf* 
41. "n V. • \ ■'. • . ' . icbraoed 

Jrv.r-, ,•:<♦. ^ . * • , 'ill 

* To trace tbcjCourie of Marco Paulo's travels, is wandering in a Teiy obfeure path, but not a!to- f 

Igethcr deftitum of glimmering light. The following abftra& will enable the reader to form a Ju«JgJ 

jMntdfhbmnchdifputed authenticity. •« Prom Fitau you go to the kingdom of AMtf«r,wJMift ant 
f0if f f f ikfM,* vj\ a peculiar, language. Steering to the fouthward of Pita* % thirty -three leafues^ypu, 
exrwe y the iflaod of Java minor* (evidently Sumatra ) in circuit about fix hundred and fifty leagues. 
If is divided into eight kingdoms, and has a proper tongue. It ftretchei fo far to the ibuthward*, 

J fin* the north pole is mvifible, I, Marco Paulo, was there, and vifited tix of the eight king*' 

^dqmt; namely, Arkoi, Bafma*> Sama*a, Dragoiam y Lamhri, and /**/*;-. Those of the pea-. 

jji^ofJerUcb who inhabit the mountains, are without law, and live brutally, eating the flclh o£ 
all forts of beaib indifcriminately, and even human flcfli : thofe who live near the borders of the 

*fe*,W Mahometans, converted by Saracen merchants. In B*fi*m (qu. fajflmm+kfy thef' 
iaveupecrfiar. language. ; Here we find elephants and unicorns (jdunoceim)Mitli hicfcrilfe* 

^ty4Uo*v/c^[fcerfej>teuts, k*fp ***, W W ooaw* *«d *fi»JfU horn ©n $e fnOjU^.flyiv.mp^ 
Juet>al(b, referobling the human figure, the ikins of which are fluffed by the natives, deprive^ of 
the htir, and fold 'to Grangers for a diminutive race of men. I was five months fa *$amara> wait- 1 
lug for &• fifcftm <*M Inhabitant* are forage, cruel, and adftfiM to eating human fldh. 
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lebrited Jefuk Miffionary, mentions, that when be was *t Amboina> fo lace 
as 1 546, the people were then beginning to learn to write from the Ara- 
bians: but that ifland lies very far to the eaftward, and .being of left 
confiderable account in that age, than fubfequent tranfa&iops have ren* 
dered it,, the zeal and avarice of thofe religious adventurers did not happea 
to be earlier attracted thither. 

The inhabitants of Menangcatow did not only change their religicta, 
j>r rather adopt one where there was none before, but an entire al- 
teration was likewife wrought in their language, laws, cuftoms, ami 
manners. This has indifputabfy been effe&ed, by the fettling among 
them of Malays from the peniofula, with whom the former correfpond, 
at this day, in every point of refemblance ; infomuch that throughout 
the ifland, a Menangcabow man, and a Malay, are nearly fynonymous 
terms ; including in the limits of that kingdom, the fea coaft of Atay 
angin^ whence they more immediately emigrate to the fouthenr parts. 



They have no wheat, but u(e nee for oread. They art apparently without vines* and estrad I 
liquor from a certain tree, in which' they make an incifion j the juice as it diftils, being receive^ 
in a veffel. India nuts are likewife found here. In the kingdom of Dragoi* (poflibly that 
c tiled Art-drageri, and which in later times has been corrupted to Drctfuin), tne people are lavage 
idolaters, and fpeak a language of their own. When any of them are fick or infirm, and their ma- 
gicians tell them they cannot recover, it is the practice for their friends to kill them by futfbeation, 
and thcato eat their bodies, (which they juftify by a curious argument). They at(b kill, and 
eat fuch Grangers caught aroongft them, as cannot pay a ranfom. In Lambri (a name mentioned 
by Barros, and other Portuguefe hiftorians) grows much /pice, and certain plants by them called 
Bjrco, wbich, after tranfplaniing,. they let grow for three years, and then pluck them up by die 
roots. The inhabitants of the mountainous parts have tails a palm long. Unicorns, and* other 
wild beads abound here. In Fanfur (perhaps Campar*) grows mod rare and ex qu Kite caraphire, 
cfteemed equal in value to gold. The.inhabitants.eat rice, and draw their liquor from trees. Here 
arc feen trees with a foft bark, under which is. found a white, mealy fubftance that is prepared 
into excellent food. I have eaten of it many times with much fatisfa&ion. (fago). Fifty leagues 
from Java minor, He the iflands of Necuran zn&Ahgania> and from the latter to the great ifland 
of Stjlam, (CeyUn) is thcec hundred and forty leagues. Italian Edit, of 160 1, and French of 1556. 

* Atoy-an%in fignifies windward 5 but the part of Sumatra ft> called, extending from Nalat to 
Priaman, does not, I ftiould apprehend, take its name from its foliation, but from the people, 
who probnbly fettled there in confiderable numbers from thofe eaftern countries which lie to wind- 
ward (with regard to the North call monfoon) of the peninfula of Malayo., and wjiich are thence 
termed Ataj-arrgitr,** thofe on the weftern ude of the peninfula! are termed Dtboua-engim. 
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' In feft Ifie word « Mfiaf, aJlotef the esfft, afr *»g& f d^t«r *n ih- G**nii<*m» 
kabftaht of MatfiyA, Itr&By, aorone claiming 1 hi* deftegt from thence ; ^ B « Mi! 
' feyt ft perfbn khbfihinguage knd religion arc the fame with theirs, -Thbs u * w 
eveiyblack tbfifiian is called/ hi India* * Pcrimgaeft> though h'^ reins 
boaft ntft a dfop oF Europ&m Wood. The entire conformity of fhtrte 
people with the real Malayans would induce us to think, on a fiiperfioial Opinion that 
view, that they are; altogether, no other than a colony from the penin- is 'TcSonj * 
■ fhfa^ 'or that art' army from thence conquered that part of the- ifland; fcomM ^ ia ) r<H 
! and.extirpated tht ancient Inhabitants; to which opinion ferric hate ' J 

1 added fc eonje&ure,' founded however on no hiftbry or tradition, that 
the firft'ftfltah Was a defendant of the Catipbs, and fettfinfg ia Sumatra^ 
acquired* fertenfivfe authority, as fome others of that defection, tfenoJ 
minuted Xerifs, /have done to the eaftward. Bat to- thefe -hypothefes; 
{here . are ftrong Qbjedions. The idea entertained by thfr pe6p!£, and objefciohs to 
lengthened by the glimmering lights that the old writer* a«frd (is, thato P inion - 
'fcef|>eaks an antiquity to this empire that ftrctfches far beyond the pro* 
fcabl^ aira of the eftabhihment of Mahometanifm ip the ifland. T)m* 
antiquity is proved by the extenfive and acknowledged jurifdrdion at 
Mumpakm*) : at a period fo eartyv that when the Europeans' firft vtfced 
Sumatra, about tht year 1 500* it was thert in the wahe. The fuper* 
ftitious veneration for that ancient* monarchy excends kfelf, not only 
where MahometanUm -has made a progrefs, but among .the Ba$tas> and 
other people not tinftured with that faith j which would not be likely . 
to attend the government of a ; foreign intruder, who introduced' a relU \ 

g}on which they have jefufed to accept So memorable an event would 
certainly have ^be^n long preferyei by regular tradition, and fome traces 
of it would have been difcoverable, even at this time. The fultari, m 
the Hit of his titles, would not fail, any more than the Xeriffs m the 
caft, to boaft of this facred extra&ion from the royal prophet, which 
\ic does not at all allude to* The moft intelligent Indians: whom. I. have 
consulted on this head* among whom was Raddeen, before mentioned* 
who as a prince himfelf, was converfant in thefe topics, pofitively af- 
ferted, that Mcnarigcabtw is an original Sumairan empire, antecedent to the 
introdjuftiop qf the A^W* ^^ * infold* but ».no. ihape CQpquejed* 
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by people from Malatcs. It dot f not {ctm prdblble, Ot confident Arid 
the general oourfe of Malay colonization, that they fhould have fvbdue4 
an island country; being found, in evf ry iflaod whither tfi*y have had 
jtfxefs, fettled ynkbrmly on the ft* *?a#* only * to which they fcf&«* 
rurally confined by their invariable attachment to trad* and piracy* , 

ttufes of tbc . Perhaps ft is left furpwtng tfeut thk out kiogdem &o*J4 hate beta 
S^ct^- compleatly converted to the Mahometan religion* than thtt fo m<oy 
Suii^m. 1 ^ ^^^ ** ** iflan^ Should remain, to this d&y, without any religion 
at all. It is obfervable, that a perfon of this latter description, cdroiftg 
to refide among the Malays, toon affimilatcs tb them in matmeff» ami 
conforms to their religious praftiect. The love of. novelty t the vanity 
of learning ; the fafcination. of ccrcmofty ; the contain of example j 
yeneration for what appear* above hi$ itnwdiafe tompoeb<*fion ; and 
the innate aftivity of man's iattlkAual faculties, which, ipomed by 
curiofity, prompts him to the atqutfltion of knowledge, whether tru* 
par falfe— all confpint to make bim embrace a fyftem of belief; and 
feheme of inftru&ion, in which there is nothing that militates againft tht 
prejudices he has already imbibed, but is rather oongesual with theou 
lie reJinqqilhes nQ favorite apcicnt worflup to adopt a pew ; and is m& 
qifeitly a gainer by the exchange* when he barters, for a paadife and 
fternal pletfures, fo ftnall a confideration as the fldh of his forcflutu -' 

iimgdom of By late accounts it appears that die kingdom of M**4*t<*b*w % eveh 
HwXT in '** limited ftate, is rent into various fovereignties. Two Rajas, of 
SES^ 1 * 1 Siortoafc and Soongey faraf, claim a fare in the dominion, and in that 
quality fent each a deputation to the Englifit chief at Padxng, after thd 
taptisie of that place in 178 1, congratulating him on the fuccefs of otrr 
arms. PaffauMwt, a populous country, and rich in gold, caffia, and 
campbire, which immediately borders on Mtnangcabm, to the north- 
ward, now difclaims all manner of dependance on it. This is go- 
verned by two rajas, of Sablooan, and Ca*sllec f who boaft an origin 
of high antiquity* One of them prcferves* as his pefakko (relick), the 
bark of a tree, y> which his aneeftoa was nurfed in the woods, before 

the 
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Pqfamma* people had readied their prefent polijhed ftate. The other, 
to be on a level with him, hoafts poffcffion of the beard of a reverend m 
predecefibr, which waft fo birfhy that a large bird had made its neft in 
it. His fon, on the deceafe of the old man, cut it off, and it is (aid to 
be carefully preferred to this day. 

The Malay governments, which are founded on principles more nearly Malay gown- 
feudal, than others on the ifland, confift of a Raja* or prince, who moftly ™u *" 8eBC * 
afiumes the title of Sultan, introduced by the Arabians ; under whqpi 
are a certain number of Dattws, chofen from among the body of crang 
cqyos, or men of rank ; who have ufually fubordinate to them, a confi- 
derable train of UQmedigte dependant* or vaffals. From the iattoos, 
the fultan appoints the Qfficers of ftate ; as the (bakaniar, who regulates 
the cuftoms of the port; the tammgotrng, or commander in the wars ; 
the bandara, or adminiftrator pf jufticq, and others ; diflerihg: in 
number and authority ; according* to the fit^gtion, and importance of the 
kingdom. There is likewift a claf* cjf offioers cfalled ottaobttkntg \ which 
word is ufually tjrapflftqd '* efampferi;" from their fighting ftnglyv wtoea 
required, in the :caufeot the pi^ccor noble who roauttains them i bttt 
thsy may be defended, npc- property*; &affitfwf% who Jifce the original* 
of that name, (in the goverinptn* of a princje of 46* wn¥r y called the 
u old man of the mountain, cotemporary with Richard the firft of 
England) ate difpatchedby a.weMb«hutsjr^itrary and blood thirftjr mo- 
narch,, to execute by fijrpriae and flealfhn his commiffioas of death* 
rgn^ving. obno^iq^s pecfons* whom he dares not attack o$eftly« In] 
common they fosm the* body, gugrd of their matters^ who dp not every* 
where employ them in thefe fecretfenrices. 

' The title of Dattco is; on Sumatra; peculiar to the Malay governments, Thleofdattoo. 
*nd wherever it is in ufe, the people may be diftinguifhed as fuch. It ha$ 
not however, proceeded from Malacca, but from Menangcabow. Bencoo- Bencoolen. 
len (Bmouloo), near which the Engliih Presidency of Fort Marlborough 
is firuated, and where Fort York formerly flood, is a Malay town, go- . . \ 

*Raja was a title amongft the natives from the earlieft times . It prevails alfo in Indoflan, but 
whether adopted from thence by the more Eaftern people, is uncertain. 
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vcrncd by four dattoos % under the prote&ion, or dominion of the two 
pangcrans,* of Soongey-lamo, and Soongey-etaim, who each have poffeffioni 
on different parts of the river which flows through the town, the prin- 
cipal fway being in the hands of him, of the two, who has moft perfohel 
ability* They are conftant .rivals, though upon familiar terms with 
each other, and are only reftrained from open war, by the authority 
of the Engltih* Thefe, properly, are not Malay* but native, country 
princes. 

The fettlers on the rivers of Lcemoon* Batang Affy % and Pacallang-jam- 
boo % who are colonics from Menangcsbowt eftabltfhed in thofe places,' 
on account of the gold trade, are governed, each, by four datioos like- 
wife, who, though not immediately nominated by the fultan* ' are con- 
firmed by, and pay tribute to him. The Leemoon dattoos, whofe fituation 
is moft foutherly, receive alfo the inveftiture, with title, badjoo (gar- 
ment), and day tar (turban) from the fultan of Palembang; which is a 
political proceeding, and adopted by thefe merchants, for the conveni- 
ence it may be produ&ive of, in their trade with that place. I am un- 
certain whether the title of u RattoJ*, which is of confiderable dignity, 1 
be Malay or not j but incline to think, notwithftanding the near affinity 
in found to " dattoo", that it is an original ooloo or country word. ) 

indrapour. Indrapour was once the feat of a monarchy of fome confideration and 

extent* Its antiquity appears from an hiftorical account given by the 
fultan of Bantam* to CnneilU U Brun \ in which it is mentioned, that 
the fon of the Arabian prince who firft converted the Javans to Maho* 
metanifm, about the year 1400, having got himfelf declared fovereign 
of Bantam, under the title of p anger an, married the daughter of the 
raja of Indrapour a, and had, as her portion, the country of the StUa* . 
bares, a people of Banca-boulcu. This was probably the firft difmenv- . 
berment, which the Javan monarchs long availed themfelvcs of; and 
fince, the kingdom of Indrapour has dwindled into obfeurity. From its . 
**** & 1 ' ruins has fprung that of Anac-foongey ; extending, on the fea coaft, from 

* A title introduced from Java, by the futon* of Bantam* 
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Mattdoota river to' that of Oori; the preftnt capital of which, if fuch 
towns dcfervc the appellation, i* Moco Moco.* The fultan of Bantam's* 
. dominion 13 faid to.h^ve expended from the fouthward, as far as Oori, 
and before that, to Rett a or After etam, between Ippoo and Moco Moco ; 
but this laft fpace was ceded by the fultan of Bantam to the raja of 7*- 
arapour, in fatisfa&ion for the murder of a prince. A fmall tax was laid 
oh the Anac-foongey pepple, on account of this murder, by the latter,' 
and is now paid to the Fultan of Moco Moco. It is a foocoo (fourth ' 
part of a dollar), a bamboo of rice, and a fowl, from each village, 
every year. The government of Anac-foongey is Malay, but great part 
of the pouotry dependent on it is inhabited by the original doojoon pco* 
pje.+ . The proat teens (chiefs) zji obliged to attend the fultan and carry 
their contribution or tax; but? his authority is very much limited. The 
o'fficers next in rank to the fultan are called Mantree,. which fome appre- 
hend to be a corruption of the word Mandarin, a title, of diftin&ion 
amongft the Chinefe. \ The name of the prefent monarch, is* PaJJiJfecr 

- # Sultan GuiUm***** $e firft monarch of this new kingdom of Anac S$o*gp, and eftablifhed • 
himfelf at Mandeota, by the af&ftance4f the Englifh, in 1695. A revolution had happened in Indra* 
four* by which the old ful tan, who bad prote&ed the Englilh at their firft fettling, was driven 
out of his kingdom, by the intriodfes of the Dutch. This induced the former to fupport Guilt* 
mot, who was at variance with die focceflbr, as were alio two other chiefs, named Raja Addil, and 
Raja Macooia:. In 1698 the old fultan of Indrapmtr returned to his throne, but left GuiUmof in 
quiet poffcfeon at Mandootm. Many years after, GuiUmot was removed, and Gondam Sbab> the 
father of the prefent fultaaof NUco Mtt, fet up in his room. The fpace of time occupied by theft 
ttyree reigns is very extraordinary, efptcially if we confidcr that the firft fultan muft have' been . 
at man's eftate in 16951 that the fecond fucceeded him before bis deceafe; and that the third is 
now alive. The ha it fufficiently corroborated by this circnmftance, that the fon of fultan (?«'- 
lmot f called fultan Aval Laddtep, is ftill living,, at fappanooly, and fuppofed to be not lefs than 
ninety years of age. He was a ftate prifoner at Madras in the government of Mr. Morfe. 
/ 

f At the back of Indrapour and Anac Soongiy lie the countries of Stranpajt and Cerincbia t 
where thcMaiay manners or religion have not made the fmalleft progrefs. The people are inof- 
fenfiveand laborious, but uncivilized, and feed coarfcly* From the latter abundance of horfei 
ar* procured, 

I *The feme title prevails at Malacca, and from thence, it may be prefumcd, it was introduced 
in AnacSmqy* 
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bar at Shah Mooalhm Stab. The presumptive heir is* Ja ^ l&lay ft**cy 
called /fy/a Mac do. •."•-■.. »' "...':': 

Ptlcmbang, Paltmhang> as has already been obferved, is peopled moftly fey J avast , 

in.confeq -ence of that part beiog formerly ijnder the jurifdiftioji of, 
the Bantam empire, whence its fovcreigns were appointed. It is novp 
under the immediate proteftioo of the Dutch government at Batavia, 
who have a chief and fa&ory there, and procure from it pepper and tin. 
It proves Hkewife aq ufcful mart to theru^ for verging opiqm, and other 
commodities from the Weft of. India. Its river, which, takes its rife 
in the diftrift of Maofee,* near, the Weil coaft, and within a day or two'i 
jQurney of that of B$ncockn> is the- moft advantageous for navigation of 
any in the ifland. High up, on it» banks, the pepper is cultivated, ap4 
purchafed of the natives at aji extraordinary cheap rate, as 1 am informed, 
by an agent of the king or Dutch company, who refides there. The 
inhabitants of Pajfummah are moftly fupplied with opium, fait and piece 
goods, from Pakmbang. The king's agent (for trade in thefe parts is 
ufually monopolized by the fovereign power) comes up the river with 
large boats, which are towed againft the ftream. In th& mariner tHe 
goods are conveyed to a place called Mcoarra Moclang ; frotm whence 
they are tranfported, on men's backs, to that country.. .Thfi voyage by 
the river is faid to take up fourteen days ; but the journey from Mcoarr$ % 
Mpolaogy where they difemb^rk, to Pajfummah, is performed ia one. 
Their returns arc moftly in a fpecies of twine, called po$lay; filk initt> 
roiigheft ftate; and elephants teeth. The tin, (which 'the Mfelays call* 
timar, and feme nations, calin) though exported from Pdmbang* Is dug* 

* Mr. Charles, Miller, m hit account of a journey made into this part of the country, roen- 
tions that after having crofled the range of hills which form the boundary of the Company's 
diftrift, he came to a doofoon called Caloobar, (ituated on the banks of the river Moo/a, (or Pa* 
lembang) which is there pretty broad. Here he was (hewn iaraples of fulphur, which is collected 
in great quantities, and carried to Palembang for falc. Tobacco, and poolay twine are likewUe 
lent thither. Caflia \% produced there, of which there are large woods* ' The country there* 
about is level, the foil black acd good, and the air temperate. 
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'top xti thfc ifland of Banca, which covers the mouth of the river, and con- 
Iftltutas a trade of fcoiifiderabie importance.* * 

";^ i l % he r idea Which has teen given by a celebrated writer of the 1m- 
menfc riches accumulated by the king; of Palembang, I had been uf<?cl 
to look upon as wanting foundation in fait, both from the political 
improbalnlity^of the circumftan.ee, confidering his ftate of diependane'e 
and from my not,having ever heard the natives talk of his wealth, ttfe 
Tame^of which might be fupppfed tp reach our connexions in the inland 
country, did it really exift. YetlhiVfe flnce heard it obferved by well 
-informed pedTohs, who wetd lohg conVtrfant in die trade of that place, 
Watt the influx of JF/wr.therc, withdut Which tin cannot be purph^ d,. is 
'ffefengiotls, tewiL that, there is ho app^reftt xibannci thlftigh which it 
•might bfe feM$effaorid t» flow batik ; the Dutcfcthcroielve* being obliged 
to pay^iiirgeprdportiim of the value > in dollars; for all the cargoes 
Ttoy rgatfa. This Would prove that the country muft be rich, if not the 
king, who appear* to have no exclufive property in the produce of the 
jniner; and yet the ■ effeft pf thefc riches is not to be perceived* A dif- 
ficulty, in &pou* of ^ fimitanr riature, prefents itfdf on tht weft ooaft of 
the ifland, where thirty or forty thouiand dollars are iamfelly ftnt into 
tfb* country by thd EnglHh for pepper ; little or none of which *v«r 
rrifiblj returns, (the; profit* of the private trade of die .refidents, beir^j 
always rtauctcd by billi) and yet both chiefs and people rfre untotf$ity 
foot.. China is ftippafed, with reafon, to betheglilph which, fopqer^r 
latatt fwalhjws up #11 the filver of India, and of America alio J but in tfee 
inOances before w, itis h»dto tcacithe fobfidiary ftreams. 

The late lung oiPabmhtog left' the focceffion of , his dttuffon** ky Ufe 
46 a , younger forty whom b the cldeft, after his fethefr'* detftib^ : obliged: no 

::•.-,_—' • • t ' • '•: .i) 

• The ifland of Junhctkn, on the Malayan, coaft; likewift produces abundance of tin. Aat, 
assort of great commerce in the ifland of Bmtang t and which it now the medium of communica- 
tion with China, is the mart to which this commodity is moftly carried. A number of European 
toftli'. Malay prows, atJcf China funks, tan'uaUy relbrt thither, both^tfc&nn^rltegtoSncfi 
•f ti^ftirbd^ which is a fUtwaut creek, ^dof tabcin£afreei*rt. '^ 

«; • .' : - 1 / ;- V"'" • ■ /'■ > -felihquUh 
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relinquilh his crown, and fly for protection to the fultan, of Janbce. 
Thither a oumb^ of armed praws were fent, with ? requifition^ to the 
fultan to deliver up the fugitive. That monarch, on the contrary, de- 
clared his intentipn of fupportiog.the f youngp brothp's cljupi, -and Rap- 
tured the veflels. .The king of PaUmbang, apprehenfiye that tjhis Hoftile 
proceeding would be. followed by an . attack on his country, was, about 
the year 1777, emplpyed in colle&ing a large quantity of ftoqes* in order 
deblock up two of the. mouths of the river ; obliging eachVf the cHiefs 
to contribute according to the number, of their deppnHahts^n^^ortmj^ 
the third. This relation I have on the authority pf an int^ligent^Ia^ 

Jamba was formerly a* place of confidef able note, and Iwqh; thr. So- 
glifli and Dutch Compini« had' eftabliihmcptr there. The tarife is/fituttted 
about fixty miles ftom the fea f on a \nfr.mtoAA : Tk*tx&y&a^ 
in gold duft, pepper and canes, but it is viom efteemediof littld im- 
portance, the gold beirig moffily drawnr to Aer wfcfl»m QO*&*iro>& the 
country. There are many other petty- A&^/; AateS^ a^^cry large 
vmer on that fide of the ifland, but the. extent qf \he\f refpcaAvepowt* 
-are littlelcnown, theirports being iclddm fr*qtfentedf«»«pt bfiithp €&ng 
(TeJin^a) or Moor veflels. Sometimes* but raray/a>prikal;e txid\ngdb5p 
tffbm fi^n/ e«deavors to difpofe, at rirefei places/ of a rft^ r chhffofof 
opium, but the. captains fcarcety ever venture on ftrtre* and deal with 
foeh of the Malays as come off; at thefword poilKt^fo,ft^ongis.thevidea 
if ihelr ttfeadlerdi}! eharai&er* They ire genr*afllji at war with the iniafad 
-j»«rj£te, \^<*<tofl6n$ f them to thtf fea coaft, and ,ia&?ne parts ixfc the. mere 
: <nvti*. The pfrtWcipal of theft are imtirgiftey Siak aAd JW/flw> Jim, 
The river £**«•» -fituated between the-two latter, and which is confiderabljr 
the largeft in the ifland, is defcribed to be fo rapid, and attended with 
«fb* great aiWeW, wWrfc it encounters the tide at the* mouth,, as to be 
•tfiAfit; fir navigation. The ; couury of Jra or Rou f Qften mentioned by 
the Portuguefe hiftorians, borders on its banks.f Campar^ another 

"kingdom once famous, is fallen into obfeurity. 

' * \ ■' ' " -" "~ •'""* ' " Or 

, • A Poroig^fe ifua^ron, in 1619^ wat twenty two dayt, employed in getting up thit ii?cr f m 

order to deftroy feme Dutch fhiptthat were fhekertd near the town. Faji^Sou^y^Mi.,,, . %i 

1 4 1 4ufge& that the modern name of thk river, Jtaour, or Jrraam, at it it (pelt in fome chart** 

1 it an European corrupdoD of the word 4r* The former I never heard a natrre make ufe of. 
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All the country on the eaftern fide of this ifland, from the ftraits of 
Sunda to Diamond point or Tanjong Gooree^ is very low land, with fcarcely 
any mountains vifible, and moftly covered with woods. The northern 
coaft, from thence to Acheen, prefents a very different appearance, having 
a gradual Hope to the foot of a range of high hills, and the lands 
well cultivated. Pafoy> which was once the principal feat of govern- 
ment of this extreme of the ifland, is fituated in a fine bay, called Ttllo* 
Samoway^ where cattle, grain, and all forts of provifions are in plenty. 
Timber, which in quality and lize, is faid to be adapted for mails to 
the largeft fhips, and of which abundance is cut on Sumatra y to be trans- 
ported to Malacca and Batavia, grow* clofe to the fhore of this bay. 
The government and cuftoms of thefe places are the fame with thofe of 
all others where the Malay manners and language prevail, with very few 
and immaterial exceptions. 

Mendez Pinto fays, that the town of Aru flood upon the river Panttican, and gives an inftance of 
the extreme rapidity of its current; as well as of its great fize. Mention is made, at a fubfequent 
period, of a river Jorcan, 
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The country of Bttta — Its productions — The inhabitants — Ac* 
count of their manners, government* and fowe cxtraprdinfry 
• - cujkms. -. . 



Bittat. \fH E next confiderable diftinSion of people, as we Mlyancefcxjftc 

northward, is the nation of the Battas, whofe remarkable diffimilitude, 
. { in the genius of their cuftoms and manners, to die other fohabitamfc* of 
the ifland, renders it neceflary that a particular degree of attention AhwM 
be paid to their defer iption. Although thefc people had frequently 
been mentioned by old writers, yet it was not until about tfeey*»r J7$i» 
when the English fettled at Natal, and formed cpnnerfohtm ,th4t c paffcifcf 
the cdtintty, 1 that they became property knows to^ any Eurbpeat^ottml 
that their ufages, extraordinary in fome inftances, were accurately jtfato- 
tained. 

€miatioao£th« l The country of Atf/* may be faid, in a fiimmary w*f*r to ; .be ijqppdf jl 

•••"■J' % to the n6rth by that of Acbee*, and to the fouth by : Tlag#mm^&4 

c the independent dfftrid of Ron or Aru ; but more prs&ifely, i&it uwfcjefl 

as extending from the great river of &»&# to that of fafaqyoggi on 

the fea eoaft, and inland, as far fouth as Aycr Bongey, at the back of 

which the Rou people commence. The country is very populous, but 

the bulk of the people refide at a diftance from the fea, in the central 

parts of the land, in extenfive plains between two ridges of hills, oft the 

borders of a great lake* where the foil is fertile, aud cultivation fo 

much more prevalent than in the fouthern diftri&s, which are covered 

with woods, that there is fcarce a tree to be feen but what the natives 

themfelves have planted for ufe. The ifland being very narrow in this 

part, their towns He, as well on the rivers that difebarge themselves 

irtto the Straits of Malacca, as thofe which have their courfe towards the 

' weft qoz& i but their communication is now more open with this btter 

ftde ; 
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fide; owing to the fupplies of fait and other articles, which they are re- 
gulary furnished with from the Englifh fettlements, and by traders from 
the continent of India, 

Thi country is divided ihto a number of diihifts, of which the fol- Divifion. 
lowing are the principal; Ancola; Padambola; Mandteling^cfoblki 8*-' 
kndong j and Sinktll. The tnhabitant^of tliefe are fubdivided again into 
tribes ; of which Ancola has five, Mandating three, and Toba five : the 
others I am not informed of, _ « , *"£ ! 



meats. 

Natal. 



Our fetUettieatB in this part of the ifland, are at Natal (Natar) and Engiuh fettle- 
Tdppatmly* At the former the <x>mmunication with the Battas i$ indi- 
ted ; none of them refidtng on the fpot. It is inhabited by peribns fettled 
there, for the convenience of trade, from the neighbouring countries of 
AebMf/Rtot and M&twgtakw, tnd is, by their concourfe and traffic, po- 
£iriou« tmd-ritfw A. large quantity of gold is procured from the country, 
(ferue of the mine*, or pits,, lying within ten miks of *he factory) 
and a considerable vent is found for imported goods. Like ocher M?Ujr 
towns, it is governed by -Dattoos, one of wbbm is* jftyled Bat too ififlar f 
tr cWftf Aagiflrtte; fcfld hi* fway is very great. - Akhovgb ^fiflu^ 
tfttcc tff *tifc BngHlhfJwmpwy heit is exictfive, their aqohoflty. U>ty Jft 
irtttirtVfo flrrnty dtaMift o d, as in the pepper pco^incw^ to. the fouttafltfs 
tiwiag tfr » the 'Dumber* ofpeaple, their wealth w atxi enter^rifuig # . >i^e- 
pendent fpfcic* They find the Eagjtih convenient far their, prptp^t* , 



.JU f CJ<> 



./lit. Jfp^nitficftf-eftibiVfljpi** 1 3^" d* fefewy fc* 1 76a* the refident pointed out to the D0t*>J>ifftjr 9 

y Vutts4 decree? of ind^gnaHon,, the number of dead bodies which were frequently feen floating 

down the ri -er> and propofed his co-opperating to prevent affaflinations in the country ; occafioned 

" by the anarchy the place fell into, during the temporary interruption of the company 't influence, 

' ■*' 1'carinot effenr to any meafures for that purpofe, replied the dakioo* I reap from thcic murders 

4 1tf i^stajferf twerty^ojhnr.a be*d> wbcp tfce ftuniUsa.pffftcute." , A compenyYtioa of thirty 

• . dollars per month was offered him, and to this he fcarcely Submitted, ohfenrihg that he ihould 

be a confiderable lofer, as there fell in this manner at leaft three men in the mrfnthv Al another 

time, wnert tW reAdent attempted to carry fomc 'regulation into ejKttiti©nyhe*faidi ^.vamtttra* 

"'' da&'fbtei tige*i9, trang ajpto/"* « we do not*huft 40 allow it, Sir ? and bared bright arm, a* 

•rfigoal.of attack to Jifr, dflyafon tt,, in ^ofe.the point had .been infifledon. Of lay jeari , habitj 

ppfr a Jenie of mutual intereft, have rendered them more accommodating. " * 

Pp2 from 
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from the irfurpation* as they term it^ of thePitfch ; whp formerly Uid, 
ftrong claim to the country, and perfifted in their attempts to eftablifh 
themfclves there, till an article of the treaty of Paris, in 1763, put the 
matter out of difpute. It is therefore unneceffary to enter into any dif- 
cuffion of the refpefrive claims of the two European nations; for which/ 
however, I am in pofleffion of the ampleft materials. Neither, in fa&," " 
have any rights but what proceeds from the will and confent of the na- 
tive powers* 

Taj>panooly. The pther fettlement is on a fmall ifland, called Punchong cacbeet 9 in 
the famous bay of Tappanooly, which is not furpafted, for rwttMRl ad- 
vantages, in many parts of the world. Navigators fay that all the 
navies of Europe might ride there with perfed feciirity, in every 
weather i and fuch is the complication of harbours within each other, 
as to .lead ibme to aflert, that a large fliip could be fo hid in thtfty 3$. 
not* to be found without a laborious and tedious fearch. Unfortunately 
it is but ill fituated with refpeft to the general track of fliipping, and 
in point of diftaace from the feat of our important Indian coc^ems i fo 
that little ule has hitherto been made of it, This bay ftretches into 
the heart of, the Batta dominions, and its borders are inhabited by that 
fCQpta who barter here the produce of their f cquntry, (or- the -aftic^ 
which they fland in need of from abroad* The natives are in general 
inoffenfive, and give little disturbance to our eftablifliments. The Acbtntfi 
long ftrove to drive us from Tappanooly, by force of arms, and we. were 
under a neceflity of carrying on a war, for many yeas*, with part^es ; o£ . 
that nation, m order to fecure Gur tranquility^ They wanted to te«o*er" 
their trade with the country people, which our interference had obftrufted^ 
and.diminUhed. 

It: is foid that no European ever penetrated twenty mile* into *l|e> 

Journey made * 1 

into the iJaaa cduhtry tfhidh lies at the back of Natal. At Tappanocty Mr. Hollbway, 

c©uau> cSidfj'of . jha^t .places and Mr. Miller, botanift, by . orders "from! it a 

.council, performed a journey, in the year 1772, through the B*H& 

diftrifts in -that quarter, with a view of enquiring into, andgivbgtfc- 

souragement 
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conragement to the trade in Caffia, which had been fome time difcontJ- ■ : 
nued.» •-•■•• - .j iP .. 

' 'The- •" 

*.3ffcc report of that journey is entered in the Company's records. Au exu*£, conftinV?g'r » 
the geographical part, is here given. " Juae aift. 1771, We fct out from Poolo Punclfong^ and 
went in boats to the qualloe of Penang Sooree river, which is (ituated in the Bay of laffano'ofy, 
about ten or twelve miles to the fouth eaft of the former. The next morning we went up-'thia ■ »" 
river in fampans, and in about fix hours, arrived at a few Malay houfes, at a place called yualfoe- 
Loomoot. The whole of the country, on both fides the river, is low, covered with woods, 
and uninhabited. About a quarter of a mile from hence, on the oppofite fide of the river, i*... 
zBatfa Campong (village) fituated on the fummit of a very beautiful and regular little hill, which. 
rifes in- a pyramklical form, in the middle of a fmall meadow. Ju n 13d. We walked throttjti a 
level woody country, to campong Loomoot ; and next day to $a>taro*g. We nest proceeded t«r • 
Tappolin % to Siccia, and to Sa~j>ejang. The laft is fituated on the banks of Batang Tara river, 
three or four day's journey from the fea ; fo that our courfe had been hitherto nearly parallel with 
the direction of the coaft. July x(t. We left Sa~pifang % and directed our courfe towards the 
hills, frttowtag nearly the courfe of Batang Tara river. We travelled all this day through a 
low, woody, and-eatifely uncultivated country* Our guide had propofed to reach to a BaUafam*. , 
fo*g called Loomboo\ hut miffing the road, we were obliged to wade up $he river between tour 
and five miles, and In the afternoon arrived at a laddang (rice plantation) extremely fatigued ; 
where the badnefs of the weather obliged us to flop and take up our quarters In an open paddee* ' 
ihed. The ncirt day the river was fo much fwelled by the heavy rains, that Ave could not pro-. 
cced L andwcre forced to pafs that day and night in the fame uncomfortable fituation, July 3d. 
We left the laddang, and walked through- a very irregular, uninhabited country, full of rocks,* 
atfd Covered wWi woods* AVe this day crofled a ridge of Very fteep and high hiH^ andirf'tW ~'{ 
afterauro $a»e to an inhabited and well cultivated country, on the edge of tae-pbfc'ns. of facpiqj, * 
We flcpt this jatght in a fmall -open ihed, and the next day proceeded to a campong called (ku> 
Lambong. July 5th. We went through a more open,, and very pleafant country to terimbaro^ 
a large Batta campong fituated on the fouthern edge of Ancoia* The country hereabout is erftirtly 
cleared of wood* and either ploughed, and fown with faddti or jeggong (Indian corn), er uM ' 
arjpajtore fpr, Aebr n amorous flocks of buffaloes, kine and horfes. July 7th* , We loft Z*rio\+ . 
barms^A proceeded on »ur journey to Sa-majhm* The country round is full of (mall hill*, 
but cleared of wood, and moftly paflure ground. July 10th. We proceeded towards Batang Onan, 
the campong where the Malays yfed to purchafe caffia of the Batfas. After about thitrc hour* 
walk over an open, hilly country, we again came into thick woods, in which we were obliged 
tct>p2tf»thfinight> The next mornju^ we croffed another ridge of very high Wis, covered ea- 
tirejv wjtji wp^d** < *a tfw evening we arrived at Batang Qnan. This campong ,is iituate/l in a very 
extenfive plain, on the banks of a large river which empties itfelf into the flraits of Malacca^ and is 
faiSto be nVvlgahJe for (argeiloops, to within a day's Journey of this plaeev Julj 1 itA. (Ve rwenY'ro 
f*A*la kool&t, the ra}ab of which claims the property of the carta trees* aa&Dfs^ojjltfiuffdto tuV » 
aju}cure the fati??*. and carry.it to Baking On an* The ncareft caifia uee^aiQab^ut two, hpjuifi ;. 
wsfcik from Panka dwket \ en a very high ridge of mountains. July 14th. We left Batang Onan> 

in 
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Productions* The produftions of the country art, carrtphire, guttt tfeftjamin, ckffia, 
^ cotton, and indigo. The domeflic animals are horifes, cows, buffalo*; 
goats, hogs, and dogs of the cur kind ; with the wild ones that are com- 
mon to all parts of Sgmatra. There is no gold found in the northern 
parts, nor any brought down to Tappanooly* Rice is extremely plenty 
in fome of thofe diftri&s which lie near the fea ; and as fcarce in others. 
At Natal this grain is faid to yield a produce of feventy or eighty for one ; 
and at a place called Soofoo % fo much as an hundred. No benjamin if 
produced to the northward of Sinkett> nor to the fouthward of Baianf* 
tar a, near the bay. The growth of the camphire tree is alfo much li- 
mited in point of extent; none being fpund foutb of th$ T equinp<Stial. r . 

Ancient build- High up on the river called Battoo-bara % which, having its fourcs 
mg found. . Q ^ ^ atta country, empties hfelf into the ftra^ts.of J$alacffa£x\<\.\s 
always, fpoken pf as the moft navigable in. that,j^rt r pj£, the.ifl^cj, T ip 
found a large brick building, concerning the ere&ion of wbiph no trad** 
tion is preferved among the people. It is defcribed as a fquare, or 
ieveral f<juares, and at one corner is an extremely fr;gh pUl^r, fuppojfej). 
by them to have been defigned for carrying a flag. Irnfg^ pfc r^li^ny 
of human figures^ are carved in the walls; which they conceive to bfe 
Chinefe Joffes or idols. The bricks, of which fome were brought to 
tappanooly % are of a fmaller fize than thofe ufed by the Englifln 

p«dbn» of the The Battas are in their perfons rather below the ftature of the MmlajS) 
and their complexions are fairer; which may perhaps be owing tp their 
... diftance from the fea, an ckment they do qot at aJLl frequent. ,....". 

\n order to return, and (lopped that night at si campong called Coto Mohau, and the ttexfevenjng 
reached Sa-majam \ From whence we came by a different road from what we had trayelled before, 
to Sa-pifangi where we got fempans and paffed down the Batang Tara river, to tne fea, July 
**& We returned to Pick PutUbong" It fliould be obferved, that owing to fdnfe diflfcuJSei 
made by the country people, and the difatisfactory conduct of the principal perfon who accom- 
panied them as a guide, the object of Mr. Miller's journey was fruftrated, and they did not even 
fee the caflia trees. During the courfe of the journey they were every where treitcd with great 
hofpitality and refped, 

i Their 
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-T^eir dtffs is commonly of a fpecies of cotton cloth, which they p#&\ % x > 
man^fa&ure themfelves, ftrong, harfh, and of mixed colors, the rnoflK ^ -:. 
prevalent being a bpownifh red, and blue nearly approaching to black. 
Th§y are fond of adorning it with firings of beads. The covering of 
the head is ufually the bark of a tree P The young women wear rings 
of tin in their ears, often to the number of fifty in each. 

4 The food of the lower people is jaggong (maize), and fweet potatoes ; Food, 
the rajas and great men only, indulging themfelves in ordinary with 
"rice/ 4 Some mix them together. It is on public occafions alone that 
tttey'ldiir catfte for food ; but not being very dainty in their appetites, 
tjiey* do hot Tcruple to eat part of ? dead buffalo, aligator, or other 
animal, which they happen to meet with. Their rivers do not abound 
tyith fifb ; which is the cafe with mod in the ifland* owing to their rapi- 
dity and frequent Talis :* yet no fea coaft teems with greater abundance 
br Variety. 1 Tfteir c forfes they efteem the moft luxurious foody an# for 
tfes purpofe feed them with great care, giving them grain, «nd rubbing 
them well down. They abound in this country, and the Europeans get 
itiany good ones from thence ; but not the fineft, as thefe are refer ved 
for their feftivals. 

'*' Some excellent (pecies of timber, particularly the camphire, frhe woqcI Houfcs. 
in general of the country being light, porous, and prone todc6ay) are in 
plenty here, and their houfes are all built .with frames of wood, and boarded ; 
'with .roofs, of ejop, .a vegetable fubftance that refembles coarfe horfe- 
\#i. 'THey ufujdly confift pf one large room, which is entered by a 
trap-door in tjie middle. Their towns are called *' caritpong? in which Towns ctitcd 
the number of hoyfes feldom exceeds twenty; but oppofite to each, is amponfi ' 
' aHcirid pf open buildirig, that ferves jp fit in, during.the day, and for the 
ynpiarried men to fleep in at night; and thefe t^ether form a kincj" flJF 
#reekr : . Jherg is alfo to each campong a balls, .(as, it # wH^d. by the Mi- 

. .. * ffflf*fC4M > ^.'!9^ *«« w **' CTciftiwi.. $el is »ot# for, a rrajk hfaxm* 
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lays), or town hall, for the tranfaftion of public bufinefs, feftivals, and 
the reception of ftrangers, whom they entertain with hofpitality and 
* franknefs. At the end of this building is a place divided off, from whence 
the women fee the public fpeftaclcs of fencing and dancing ; and be- 
low that is a kind of orcheftra for the mufic. 

Domeftic man- The men are allowed to marry as many wives as tbey pieafe, or can 
afford, and to have half a dozen is not uncommon. Each of thefe fits in 
a different part of the large room, and deeps expofed to the others ; not 
being Separated by any partition, or diftindtion of apartments. Yet the 
hufband finds it neceffary to allot to each of them their feveral fire- 
places, and cooking utenfils, where they drefs their victuals feparately, 
and prepare his in turns. How is this domeftic date, and the flimfinefs 
of fuch an imaginary barrier, to be reconciled with our ideas of the fu- 
rious, ungovernable paffions of love and jealoufy, fuppofed to prevail in 
an eaftern baratn ? or muft cuftom be allowed to fuperfede all other in- 
fluence, both moral and phyfical ? In other refpeds they differ little 
in their cuftoms relating to marriage from the reft of the ifland. The 
parents of the girl always receive a valuable confideratyon (in buffalos 
or horfes) from the perfon to whom fhe is given in marriage \ which is 
returned when a divorce takes place againft the man's inclination. 
The daughters, as elfewhere a are looked upon as the riches erf the fa- 
thers* 

The condition of the women appears to be little better than that jf 
Haves. They alone, befide the domeftic duties, work in the rice plan- 
tations. Thefe are prepared in the fame mode as in the reft of the iiland ; 
except that in the central parts, the country being clearer, the plough, 
drawn by buffalos, is more ufed. The men, when not engaged in war, 
their favorite occupation, lead an idle, inadtive life, paffing the day in 
playing on a kind of a flute, crowned with garlands of flowers ; among 
which the globt-amarantbus, a native of the country, moftly prevails. 
Their mufic is fomewhat preferable to that of the other Sumatrans. 

They 
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• Tkey are much add&ed to- gaming, and the pra&ice Is under no Addi&ed to 
kind of reftraint, until it deftroys itfelf, by the ruin of one of the parties. gamin s> 
When a man lofes more money than he is able to pay, he is con- 
fined and fold as a Have; which is almbft the only mode by which they 
become fuch. A generous winner will fometimes releafe his. unfortunate 
adverfary, upon condition of his killing a horfe, and making a public 
entertainment, 

A favorite diverfion with thefe people is horfc-racing. They ufe no Horfc racing 
faddle ; the bit of the bridle is of iron, and has feveral joints ; the head- 
flail and reins of rattan : in other parts the reins are of ejoo> and the bit of 
wood. They are faid likewife to hunt the deer on horfeback. 

They have, as was obferved in another place, a langpage and written 
character peculiar to themfelves ; and the Malay has there made lefs ^**** 
progrefs than in any part of the ifland. It is remarkable, that the pro*, 
portion of the people who know how to read and write, is much greater 
than of thofe who do not; an advantage feldom obferved in fuch uncivi- 
lized parts of the world, and not always found in the more polifhecL* 

Their crimes againft the order of fociety are not numerous. Theft crimes. 
is almoft unknown among them ; being ftri&ly honeft in their dealings 
with each other* Pilfering^ indeed, from ftrangers, when not refrained 
by tbelawsof hofpitality,-^ they are tolerably expert in, and think no 

* For fpecimens of their language, and writing character, fee page 168: 

. f Mr. Miliar gives die. following inftances of their hofpitality in the reception of ftrangers* 

u The raja of TirMarw, being informed of our intentions to come there, fent his (on and be- * 

tween thirty and forty men, armed with lances and matchlock guns, to meet us ; who efcorted us 

'to theii4campong, beating gongs, and firing their guns all the way. The raja received us in 

^reat'form, and with civility ordered, a buffalo to be killed, and detained us a day. When wc 

.proceeded on our journey, he fent his (on and a number of armed people with us for our guard* 

Having made the accuftomed prelents, we left TerMaroo, and proceeded to Samaffam\ the raja 

©f which" place, attended bj fixty or feventy men well armed, foon met us, and efcorted vs to - 

his cotnpmg, where he had prepared a houfc for our reception, and treated us with great hofpi* 

tatityajidrefpecV' 

Q^q moral 
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moral offence ; becaufe they do not perceive th&t *hy Ul refute from it* 
im mat. j^ j u jtery, in the men 9 is punilhed with death ; but the vjomeit are only 
difgraced f>y having their heads ibaved, and are fold for flavesj which * 
in fad they were before. The distribution of juftice in this cafe* is, 1 
think, perfectly fingular. It muft proceed from their looking upon; 
women & mere paffive fubje&s. €C Can! you put butter near to a firc f 
fay the Hindoo fages, and fuppofe that it will not melt ?" The men alonc^ 
they regard as pofleifing the faculties of free agents, who may control 
their aftions, or give way to their paffions, as they are Well or ill inclined. 
Lives, however, are in all cafes redeemable, if thtf convid, or his rela- 
tions, have property fufficient ; the quantum being in fome meafure at 
the difcretioo of the inured party* . 

Extraordinary. But their moft extraordinary, though perhaps riot the moft fingular 
uVTmoogT cuftom, remains yet to be defcribed. ; Many old writers had furniflied 
thcm# the world with accounts of anthropophagi, or man-eaters, and their re* 

latioiis, true bt falfc, were, in thofe days, when people were addidted to 
the marvellous, univftrfally credited. In the fucceeding age, when a 
more fceptical and fcrutinteiftg fpirlt prevailed, feveral of thefe aflerted 
fafts were found, upon fubfequent examination, to be falfe j and men, 
from a biafs inherent in our nature, fan into the oppofite extreme. It 
then became feftabliflied as a philofopblcal truth, capable almoft of dc- 
ihoirftration, that no fuch race of pedple ever did, or could exift. But 
the varieties, inconfiftencies, and contradi&lom of human manners, are 
fo numerous and glaring, that it is fcarce poffible to fix any general 
principle that will apply to all the incongruous races of mankind ; or 
cfven to conceive an irregularity which fome w ofh*r of them haw tot 
given into# The voyages of our late famous circumnavigators, the au* 
tfaemlcity of whofe afiertions is unimpeachable, have already prove^ 
to the world, that human flelh is eaten by the favages of Nm Zealand : 
Eat human am ** can * Wlt ^ e( l ua * confidence, though not with equal weight of «u* 
thority, affure the public, that k is alfo, at this day s eaten on the ifland 
of Sumatra by the Batu people $ and by them only. Whether or not 
the horrible cuftom prevailed more cxtenfively, in antient times, I c*a» 

not 
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not take iupcm me to fifcprtwn 4 but the fame old hiftorians, who men- 
tion it as pra&ifcd by .the JtAttfS, and whofe accounts were undefervecUy 
looked upon as fabtflqus, j-ejate it alfo of many others of the eaftern 
people, and thofc of the iflai>d of Java in particular, who, fince that 
period, may have become more humanized.* 

They do ^ot eat huptian flefti, as a means of fatisfying the cravings ^f^t^ 
of nature, owing to a deficiency of other food ; nor is it fought after as 
a glutonous delicacy^ as it jvould feem among the New Zealanders. ■ 
The Battas eat it as a fpecies of ceremony ; as a mode of fhewing their 
deteftation of crimes, by an ignominious punifhment ; and has a horrid 
indication of revenge and infult to their unfortunate enemies* The ob- 
jects of this barbarous repaft, are the prifoners taken in war ; and offen- 
ders convicted and condemned for capital crimes. Perfons of the former 
defcription *may be ranfomed or exchanged, for which they often wait 
a confiderable time; and the latter fuffer only when their friends, cannot 
redeem them by the cuftomary fine of twenty btencbangs, or : e\gtyy 
dollars. Thefe are tried by the peqple of the ttibe w}iere the i%6i 
was committed, but cannot be executed till their own particular 
raja, or chief, has bpen acquainted .with the fentence ; who, whep t he 
acknowledges the juftice of the intracfofl punifliipent^ fends p cloth : to 

* Mention is jpade of the Bat fas 4 anjd. tfcejr cu&oips, by the following writers. ,Jfycoji t di 
Conti 1449, Ramufio. " The Sumatrans -are jgentiles. The people of Batacb eat human flefh, 
and ufe the Ikulls of their enemies inftead #f money, and he is accounted the greateft man who 
has the mod of thefe in his houfe."— Odoardus Barbofa. 1519. 'Ramufio. " Jn Aru 
(which is contiguous to Batta) they eat human fleih*"-~M*ndcz Pinto, in 1539, was tent on 
an embafly to the king of the Batten.— — Beaulieu, 1612* " Inland people independent, and 
{peak a language different from the Malayan. Idolaters and eat human fleih. Never ranfom 
prifoners, but -eat them with pepper and fait. Have no religion, but fome polity." ■ ■ 

De Barros, 1558. " The gentiles retreated from the Malays to the interior part of the ifland. 
Thofe who live in that part oppofite to Malacca, are called Battas* They eat human flefh, and 
are the moft favage and warlike people of the ifland. Thofe which inhabit to the footH* are 
called Sotumas and are more civilized."— -—Captain Hamilton. " The inhabitants of DeUty 
. (on a river which runs from the Batta country) are faid to be cannibals." " Vartomanus, in 1 $04, 
writes that the Javans were man-eaters, befote that traffick was had with them by Chiftefe 
which the people laid was no more than an hundred years. The fame cvftom has been attributed 
to the Gutos, injand ef Cambodia, jind alfo to the inhabitants of the. Carnicobar iflands. 
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cover the delinquent's head, together with a large dUh of (alt and 
«cding. P " lemons. The unhappy objed, whether prifoner of war, or maiefaftor, is 
then tied to a ftake ; the people aflembled throw their lances at him from 
a certain diftance, and when mortally wounded, they run up to him, as 
if in a tranfport of paflion ; cut pieces from the body with their knives ; 
dip them in the difh of fait and lemon juice ; flightly broil them over a 
fire prepared for the purpofe; and fwailow the morfels with a degree 
of favage enthufiafm. Sometimes (I prefume according to the de- 
* gree of their animofity and refentment) the whole is devoured ; and in- 
ftances have been known, where with barbarity ftill aggravated, they 
tear the ffeffi from the carcafe with their mouths. To fuch a depth of 
depravity may man be plunged, when neither religion nor philofophy 
enlighten his fteps ! All that can be faid in extenuation of the horror of 
this diabolical ceremony, is, that no view appears to be entertained of 
torturing the'fuffercrs j of increafing or lengthening out the pangs of 
death; 'the whole fury is dire&ed again ft the corfe ; warm indeed with 
the remains t>f life, but pall the fenfation of pain. I have found a dif* 
ference of opinion in regard to tbeir eating the bodies of their enemies 
Jlasn in battlew Some perfons long resident there, and acquainted with 
their proceedings, aflert that it is not cuftomary ; but as one or two par- 
ticular in#ances have been given by other people, it is juft to conclude, 
that it fomecimes takes place, though not generally, It was fuppofed 
to be with 1 this intent that raja Neabin maintained a long conflict for 
the body of Mr. Nairne, a moft refpedable gentleman, and valuable fer* 
vantof the India Company, who fell in an attack upon the campong of 
that chief, in the year 1775.* 

The 

*'! find that fame perfont ftill doubt the reality of the faft, that human flcfh is any where 
*aten by mankind, and think that the proofs hitherto adduced are infufKcient to eftabliflx a point 
mi fo much moment iijthc hiftory of the fpecics. It it objeaed to me that I never wat an eye 
vitnefs of a Batt* feaft of this nature, and that my authority for it is confiderably weakened by 
earning through a fccond or perhaps a third hand. I am fenfible of the weight of this reafoning, 
and am not anxioua %o force any man's belief, much lefs to deceive him by pretences to the higheft 
degree of certainty, when my relation can only lay claim to the next degree. I can only fay, 
that 1 thoroughly believe the faft myfelf, and that my convifcion has arifen from the following 
ftrcumftasccs* fcme ef kfs, fane of mote amtkorfty. Ir it, in the ftrft place, a matter of general 
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The government of the' country is divided into a number of petty Goreifrment. 
chief-lhips, the heads of which, ftyled rajas, are feldom dependent upon 
any fuperior power ; but enter into aflbciations with each other, particu- 
larly thofe of the fame tribe, for mutual defence and fecurity againfl 
any diftant enemy. They are extremely jealous of the increafe of each 
others power, and on the flighted pretext a war breaks out between 
them* The force, however, of different campongs is very unequal, and 
fome rajas poflefs a much more extenfive fway than others ; and it muft p wcrof the 
needs be fo, for every man who can get a dozen followers, and two or rajM or c 
three muffcets, fets up for independence, and fcarcely acknowledges any 
fuperior. In the two diftridts of Ancola and Mandcelittg % there appears 
fome exception to this general defeft of fubordi nation, as they have each 
a fovereign raja over all the tribes ; but their power is nominal merely, 
the great vafials acknowledging little fubjeftion, but when it fuits their 
inclination, or interefb* Inland of a place called Sokum, great refpett 
was paid to a female chief, or ootce 9 whofe jurifdidion comprehended 

and ^incontroverted notoriety in the ifland : I have talked on the fubje& with natives of the 
country, who acknowledge the practice, and become* ashamed of it when they have icfided among 
more humanized people: It hat been my chance to have had no left than three brothers, chiefs 
of the fettlement of Natal and Tappanoojy, where there is daily intercourfe with the Battas, 
and who all aflure me of the truth of it : The fame account I have had from other gentlemen 
who had equal, or fuperior opportunities of knowing the cuftoms of the people $ and all their 
relations agree in every material point : A refident of Tappanooly (Mr. Bradley) fined a raja a 
few years fince, for having a prifoner eaten too clofe to the company's fettlement : Mr. Alex* 
andcr Hall made a charge in his public accounts of a Aim paid to a raja in the country, to induce 
him to (pare a man whom Mr. Hall had feen preparing for a viftim 1 Mr*. Charles Miller! in 
the journal before quoted, fays " In the fafiptou, or houfe where the raja receives Grangers, we 
faw a man's fkull hanging up, which the rajah- told us was placed there as a trophy, it being the 
ikull of an enemy they had taken prifoner, whole body (according to the cuftom of the Battas) 
they had eaten about two months before. Thus the experience of later days is found to agree 
with the upiform teftjmony of old writers ; and though I am aware that each and every of theft 
proofs, tafcenungly, may admit of fome cavil, yet in the aggregate I think they amount to fatif- 
fadory evidence, and fuch as may induce any perfon not very incredulous to admit it as a fact, 
that human flcfli is eaten by inhabitants of Sumatra, as we have poiltive authority it is by inha- 
bitants *f Afrit Ztaland. 

* The nephew is faid to fbeceed to the place of Raja, in preference to. the ion. I have heard 
<tta jhis unaccountabicTtile is obfenred in fome other parts of rhfc ealt. 
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t many tribes* Her grandfon, the reigning prince, had lately been wur- 

dered by an invader, and {he had aflembled an army of two or three 
thoufand men to take revenge. An agent of the Company went up 
the river, about fifteen miles, in hopes of being able to accommodate -a 
matter which feemed to threaten materially the peace of the countiy : ; 
but he was told by the ootee> that unlefs he would land his men and guns, 
and take a decided part in her favor, he had no bufiaefe there; and he 
was obliged to reimbark without cffe&ing any thing. The aggreflbr fol- 
lowed him the fame night, and made his efcape. It does not appear 
likely, from the manners and difpofitions of the people, that -the whole 
of the country has ever been united under the jurifdi&ion of one mo- 
. narch.* 

The more powerful rajas affume authority over the lives of their fub- 
jedts. The dependants, in all the campongs, are bound to attend their 
Services due chief in his journeys and in his wars, and when an individual refufes, 
to°thek chief*. ^ e * s expelled from the fociety, without permiffion to take his property 
along with him' The raja fupplies them with food for their expeditions, 
and allows a reward of two btenchangs\ for each perfon they kill. When 
he pays his gaming debts, he impofes what arbitrary value he thinks 
proper on the horfes and buffalos (no coin being ufed in the coim- 

• The accouAt given by Mendez Pinto of his eipbaffy to Amgee Jtry Timor raja, king of the 
. Battas, in the year 1539, nay perhaps be thought to contradict this obfervation 5 but it is dif&V 
cult to reconcile many of the ciicumftances he relates, or to form an idea of the place he went to, 
After leaving Malacca and doubling Acheen head, he failed for four days down the coaft of the 
ocean, till he came to a river called Gaateamgim (Atqyangin), which had (even fathom water 
(quaere Sinktli). He proceeded eight leagues up this river, when he anchoied at Botterendax, 
near Pax at u, the refidence of the king. Returning, he coafted back for twenty &x leagues,, 
when he entered the {traits of Mimbagaru and then flood over to Junkcelon* The king men- 
tioned his having loft two places called Jocur and Lingau, by the Achenefe, who put many of 
his OtloobaUangs and Ambcrajas to death, (thefe are Malay, not Bait a officers), and that he had 
fwora by his God Qytay Hoconbinor, the difpenfer of juftice, to take revenge. (This name i$ 
likewife Malay fomewhat corrupted.) The king alfo paid adoration to a cow*s head. He 
marched to Acheen, which is but twenty three leagues, over land, and attacked the city with fif- 
teen thoufand men. He furniikeda cargpe of Tin and Benjamin for the veflel Pinto came in, and 
sent a psefent of gold headed lances, calambuca wood, and a tortoifeihell boxofnamented with 
gold, to the governor of Malacca* 

f An imagirary valuation* about esjual to* four Spaniflt DoHam 
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Uy) which he delivers, arid his fubjefts are. obliged to accept them at 
the rate he tenders them. They are forced to work a certain number of 
days each, in his rice plantations. There is alfo a lefler kind of fervice, 
for land held of any other perfon. The tenant is bound to pay the land- 
lord refpe& wherever he meets him, and to give him entertainment 
whenever he comes to his houfe. The people feem to have an abfolute 
and permanent property in their poffeflions ; felling them when they think 
fitting to each other. If a man plants trees and leaves them, no future 
occupier can fell them, though he may eat the fruit. 

The chief's revenues arife principally from the fines adjudged in ju- Reycnue8 . 
dicial proceedings, which he always appropriates to himfelf ; and from 
the produce of the benjamin and camphire trees throughout his diftridt, 
which are confidered as royal property ; but this, in general, is not ri- 
goroufly infilled on. 

Difputes and litigations of any kind, that happen between people be- Suits; 
longing to the fame camfong, are fettled by a magiftrate appointed for 
that purpofe, and from him there is faid to be no appeal to the raja : 
when they arife between perfons of different campongs, they are adjufted 
at a meeting of the refpeSive rajas. When a party is fent down to the 
bay, to purchafe fait, or on other bufinefs, they are accompanied by an 
officer who takes cognizance of their behavior, and fbmetimes punifhes 
upon the fpot fuch as are criminal or refnrffcory. This is productive of 
much order and decency. 

Notwithftanding the independent fptrit of the Sottas, and their con- Refpea paid 
tempt^of all power that would effeft a fuperiority over their little focie- JJ Mc/an'*". 
ties, they have in general a fuperftitious veneration for the fultan of bow - 
M^nangcab<m 9 and fhew a blind fubmiffion to his relations and emiffaries, 
real or pretended, when fuch appear among them ; even when infulted 
and put in fear of their lives, they make no attempt at refiftancc : they 
think that their affairs would never profper ; that their paddee would be 
blighted, and their buffalos die; that they would remain under a kind 
of fpell, for offending thefe facred meflengers. 

The 
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The fpirit of war is exited among thefe people by fraall provocation-, 
and their refolutions for carrying it into effedt are foon taken. Their 
life appears, in fad, to be a perpetual ftate of hoftility, and they are 
always prepared for attack and defence. When they proceed to put 
their defigns into execution, the firft aft of defiance is firing, without 
bill, into the campong of their enemies. Three days are then allowed 
for the party fired upon, to propofe terms of accommodation, and if 
this is not done, or the terms are fuch as cannot be agreed to, war is 
then fully declared. This ceremony of firing with powder only, is 
ftyled, " carrying fmoke to the adverfary." During the courfe of their 
wars, which fometimes laft for two or three years, they feldom meet 
openly in the field, or attempt to decide their conteft by a general en- 
gagement ; as the mutual lofs of a dozen men might go near to ruin 
both parties ; nor do they often venture a diredfc attack upon each others 
campongs, but watch opportunities of picking off ftragglers paffing 
through the woods. A party of three or four will conceal themfelves 
near the footways, and if they fee any of their foes, they fire and run 
away immediately ; planting ranjows ({harp ftakes) after them, to pre* 
vent purfuit. On thefe occafions a man will fubfift upon a potatoe a da)', 
in which they have much the advantage of the Malays, (againft whom 
they are often engaged in warfare) who require to be better fed. 

Fortification!. They fortify their campongs with large ramparts of earth, halfway 
up which they plant bruih-wood. There is a ditch without the rampart 
and on each Gde of that, a tall palifade of camphire timber. Beyond 
this, is an impenetrable hedge of prickly bamboo, which, whea of ' 
fufficient growth, acquires ia furprizing denfity, and perfeftly conceals 
all appearance of a town. 'Ranjws y of a length both for the body, and 
the feet, are difpofed without all thefe, and render the approaches hazard- 
ous to affailants who are almoft naked. At each corner of the fortrefs, 
inftead of a tower or watch-houfe, they contrive to have a. tall tree, which 
they afcend to reconnoitre or fire from. But they are not fond of re- 
maining ©n the defeafive in their campongs, and therefore, leaving a 
few to guard them, ufually advance into^the plains, and throw up tem- 
porary 
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jHMrary breaftworfcs and entrehthments. They nftrer engage hand t* 
hand, alwajjfl keeping at a pretty fafe diftance, feldom nearer ttffcn randera 
fliot, except in cafe of fudden furprizd. 

Thdir ftandard in war is a horfe's head, from whence flows a 'long Arm* 
mane, or tail X>f hair* Their arras are matchlock gfihs, bamboo lattices, 
and a fide weapon like a fvftrfd, or large - knife. T&ey carry no creefe 
like the Malays. Their ammunition bbxes are provided with a number 
* of little wooden cafes, each containing a charge for the piece, whltfTare 
juft our ancient bandoleers ; and in thefe are carried Itkewife their match, 
and finaller raiijo&i, the larger being in a joint of bambe*? like a quiver, 
flung over the Aoulder. They have machines ctirioufy carved and 
adorned, for holding their bullets, and others, of uncommon conftruo- 
tion,.for a referve of gunpowder. This article they manufa&tire thefts 
felves, procuring their faltpetre ufually from goat's dung. The match- 
locks' they ate fupplied with by trader*, who bring them from MtiMng- 
cabow* where they are made : their fwords are of their oWn workman- 
Ihip* 

The natives of die fca coaft exchange their benjamin and camphire, Tradc# 
for iroft, ftcel, brafs wire, and fait; of which laft, ab#utf an hundred 
thoufand bamboos (gallons) are annually taken off in the bay <rf Tap* 
pjHotty. Thefe they barter again with the more inland inhabitants, in 
the modelflnll prefently defcribe, for the produds and manufactures 
of the country, particularly their cotton cloths ; of which article very 
little is imported from abroad. Some wear a ftrip of foreign blue clodi 
about their heads, in imitation of the Malay daytdr y and a few hgve bad- 
jeo$ (octet garments) of chintz ; but upon the whole, the fale of piece 
goods in the bay is very inconfiderable.* 

R r Having 

* A great trade is carried on from Nafafto the ifland ofjftH/, which lies not far diflant. 
The articlei received from thence are Rice and Slaves, and of thefe laft not lefs than four 
hundred andtjfty annually, befidc about an Htmdred and fifty which go to the northern ports, 
in catching thefe unfortunate victims of the avarice of the chiefs, it it computed that not 
fewer than two hundred are killed } which together iorra a confiderabk number forfuch a country' 
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fom^M« Having no coin£*ll value is eftimated among them by certain con> 
meAVTcom* ]2ioditieS4 In trade they calculate by tatnpangs (cakes) of fcpjamin ; in 
tranfattions among themfelves, jpiore commonly hj buffalos : fome> 
times brafe wire, and fanetimes beads are ufed as a medium. A gaU 
loon^ or ring of brafs wire, represents about the value of a dollar. But 
for fmall payments, fait is the moft in ufe. A meafure galled zfa!oap f 
weighing about two pounds, is equal to zfanam or two pence halfpenny : 
a tallee, another fmaller mcafure, goes for four keppeng r or three fifths of 
a penny. 

For the convenience of carrying on trade, there are eftabliihed, 
Pairs feci* acrofs the country, inland of Tappanooly r which is they great mart, four 
ftages, at which they fucceffively hold public fairs or markets, on 
every fourth day, regularly throughout the year ; each- feir lafting one 
day^ The people in the diftriA of the fourth ftage affemble with their 
goods at the appointed place ; to which thofc of the third refort and 
purchafe of them i the people of the third, in like manner* fupply the 
wants of the fecond ;. and the fecond of the firft* who difpofe, on the 
day the market is held, of the merchandize for which they have traf- 
ficked with the Europeans and Malays. On thefe occafiom all hoftilities 
are fofpended. Each man, who poffefles one, carries his mufquer, 
with ar green bough in the muszle^as a token of peace, and afterwards, 
when he comes to the fpot, following the example of the direftor or 
manager of the fait, difcharges the loading into a mound of earth ; in 

to fupply. The people of Neas are fmall in their perfom j of a fair complexion,, particularly 
the women, who are moftly fent to B atari a 5 but a great proportion of both fexes are infected 
with a fpecies of leprofy, that covers their bodies with white fcales j and their ease are made to 
extend info prepofterous a manner at to. be often near touching their fhoulders j which the pur* 
chafers ef females fometimes get trimmed to the natural fiae. They are remarkable for their 
ingenuity in handicraft works, and as an inftanccof their ikill in the arts,, they practice that of 
letting blood by cupping, in a mode nearly fimilar to ours. Among the Sumamns blood is never 
drawn with fo fclutary an intent. The language and manners of this people have a refcmblance 
to thofe of the Battas j but yet differ in many material refpeas. Their principal food iapork, and. 
the chiefs make a practice of ornamenting, their houses with Che jaws of the bogs, as well as the. 
ikulls of the enemies which they kill. They are revengeful in their tempers, and tfteemed dan- 
gerous as domeflic (laves ; a defect in their chara£er which philofophers will not hefitatt to excufe; 
in an independent people, torn by violence from their country and connexions. 

which* 
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which, before hit departure, he fearches for his ball* There is but one 
houfe at the place where the markets are held, and that is for gaining ; 
regular rows of fruit trees, moftly iwrtan, are planted, which ferve for 
booths ; one avenue of which is referved for the women. People from 
the extremes of the north and fouth meet at thefe fairs, where all their 
trade is carried on.* 

Their religion, like that of ail the other original inhabitants of the Wigion. 
ifland, is fo difficult to be traced, as fcarcely to afford room to fay that any 
exifts among them. Yet they have rather more of ceremony, than the 
people of Rejang or Pajammab * and there is here an order of perfons 
who may be denominated priefts, as they perform the office of burying 
the dead, .and of fortelling lucky . and unlucky days, in the obfer- 
vance of which they are extremely fuperftitious : one of thefe is employed 
in each campong. They have fome idea of a powerful Being, difpofed 
to benevolence, and of another, the worker of ill to mankind ; but they 
pay no worfhip to either : nor do they appear to entertain any hopes or 
apprehenfion of a future date. It is faid that they have a name for the 
Conner, which they fear to pronounce, but I have fome reafon to think 
• it the word " Datbattab" which I learned from a different authority * 
that name correfponding, as before obferved, with the general name 
for the Deity throughout the eaft. The evil fpirit they call Murgijk 
Their only ceremonies that wear the appearance of religion, are thole 
ufed on taking an oath ; in their prognostications ; and at their funeral 
rites. A perfon accufed of a crime, and who aflerts his innocence, is in 
fome cafes acquitted by folemnly fwearing to it, but is fometimes obli- 
ged to go through a kind of ordeal. They have different modes of ad- 0aA$# 
mlnifteripg an oath. A cock's throat is ufually cut on the occafion j the 
acctjfed then puts * little rice into his mouth, and wilhes that it may 
become a (tone, if he is guilty of the crime with which he ftands charged $ 
or holding up a muiket bullet, wiflies it may be his fate to be (hot, in 
that cafe. In more important inftances, they put a fmall leaden or tin 

* Thefe ftutt, called o*a* by the Malays, arc not confined to the Batta country : there are 
fucb at Bata*g<atas 9 aa£ at #/w, but not attentat with the lame formalities. 
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image into the middle of a difli of rice, gatnHbed with mttfijiMt b*\\%\ 
and the man, kneeling down, prays that his crop of pad&e may fail, 
his cattle die, and that himfelf may never take /*//, (wlwh I pttfiai&t 
is regarded as neceffary to exiftence) if he does not declare tfaet truths 
Thefe tin images may poffihly be looked upon as objects af idolatrou* 
worflup ; but I could never learn that any fpecles of adoration was paiA 
to them on other occasions. Like the relicks of faints, they are merely 
employed to render the form of the oath more myfterious, and thereby 
increafe its awfulnefs. I have feen carved refembUnces of ahorfe's head, 
which though vulgarly called Batta gods, are nothing more than the 
ftandards in war before mentioned. 

. Before they go to war, they kill a buffalo, or a fowl that is perfectly 
white, and by obferving the motion of the inteftines, they judge of the 
good or ill fortune that will attend them. The prieft who performs this 
ceremony had need to be infallible, for if he predi&s contrary to the 
event, he is fometimes put to death, for his want of fkill. 

Funeral rites When a raja, or perfon of confequence, dies, the funeral ufbalhr take* 

and ceremonies 

up feveral months ; that is, the corpfe is kept, for fo long a fpace of 
time, unburied ; until the neighbouring and diftant rajas, and in com* 
mon cafes, till the relations and creditors of the deceafed, can be affem- 
bled, in order to celebrate the rites with becoming dignity. Perhaps the 
feafon of planting, or of harveft intervenes, and thefeneceffary occupa- 
tions muft be firft attended to, before the ceremonies can be concluded. 
The corpfe, in the mean time, is depofited in a fort of coffin, made of the 
hollowed trunk of the anou tree, well covered over with dammar or refin. 
A bamboo tube, however, is inferted in the lower part of the coffin, and 
palling thence into the ground, ferves to carry away the offenfive matter ; 
fo that in fad the bones alone remain. 

When the people aflemble, the coffin is brought out, and fet down in 
an open fpace. Each of the women who arrives, brings a baiket of 
rice, and places it near the corpfe : they dance round it, and make merry, 

till 
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till the prwifion Is expended ; cm or more buffalos, or hoffcs, being 
kxHcd and fcaffed on at the fame time. The pricft then, (whofe limbs 
are tattvwed in the fhape of birds and beafts, and painted of different 
colors,)* takes a piece of buffalo's flefh ; fwings it about, throwing 
hirrrfelf into violent attitudes, and ftrange contorfions ; and then eats the 
morfel in a voracious manner, Hie afterwards kills a fowl over the dead . 
body, letting the blood run upon the coffin ; he then takes a broom, of 
the coco-nut fibres, andfweeps furionily about him, as if tochace away 
fome evil fpirit ; when fuddenly, four men, appointed for the purpofe, 
lift up the coffin, and run .quickly off with it, as if efcaping from the 
fiend ; the prieft continuing to fweep after it for fome diftance. It is 
then put into the ground, at the depth of three or four feet; the earth 
about the grave is raifed; a fhed built over it; and the horns of the 
ouffalos killed upon the occafion are nailed to the pofts.-f* The people 
then depart in peace to their refpedtive homes. 

This nation has preferved the original genuinenefs of its character and originality 
manners, more unmixed than any other inhabitants, at leaft of the nor- F? fcrvc . d m 

' this nation. 

thern parts of the ifland. This may be owing to feveral caufes ; as their Caufc$ of th ^ 
diftance in general from the fea coaft, and total- unacquaintance with na- 
vigation ; and to the want of gold in their country (except at the fouthern 
extremity) to excite the rapacity of invaders, or avarice of colonifts ; 
the vegetable riches of the foil being no object for fuch, as they are 
more advantageoufly obtained in trade, from the unmolefted labors of 
the natives themfelves. To this we may add, the divided nature of the 
government, and confined independence of the petty chiefs, which is un- 

* In the Naffau iflands (called by the Malays the Poggees) the inhabitants (ortmg Mantawaye) 
are univerfally tattowed in this manner, and their ikin difcolored. This cuftom appears to have 
been once very general in this part of the eaft, but an intercourfe with other nations caufes it to 
wear away. Befide the pintados of the Philippines, it prevails among the people of Laos, and 
has been obferved of the Siamefe* See an Hiftorical Relation of Expeditions to thofe iflands by 
Alexander Dalrymple, Efoj 

f Mr. Miller fays he was prefent at killing the hundred and fixth Buffalo at the grave of a raja, 
which ceremony they continue for a year after the interment. 

favorable 
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favorable to the propagation of new opinions and cuftoms, (as the adop- 
tion of them by no one raja would fcrve as authority toothers, but the 
contrary) and which is not the cafe where the people are united under one 
head, whom they look up to as the ftandard of their condud. This 
was probably the reafon of the complete converfion of the fubjefls of 
Menangcabow to Mahometanifra. And iaftly, it may be prefumed that 
the idea maintained of the ferocioufnefe of the people, from their practice 
of eating their prifoners, might probably damp the ardor, and reftrain 
the zealous attempts of religious innovators* 
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Kingdom of Acheen—Prcfent JUte of\jp Commerce— Air and Soil—*. * 
: Inhabitants— Government — Revenues— Modes tf putdjhing Cri- 
minals. ■ • : • * 

JlCHEEN (properly Acb()* is the only kingdom of Sumatra, that 
ever arrived to fuch a degree of political confequence in the world, 
as to occafion its tranfa&ions becoming the fubjed of general hiftory. 
But its prefent condition is widely different from what it was, when by 
its power the Portuguefe were expelled from the ifland, and its prince* 
received embaffies from all the great potentates of Europe. 

Its fituation occupies the North Weftern extreme of the ifland. .The Situation* 
extent, ftriftly fpeaking, reaches no farther, inland, than, about forty or 
fifty miles, to the (buth eaft, and now but little farther even on the fca 
coaft ; though formerly its king boafted a dominion as far down as ft- 
drapour> and pofleffed a complete j urifdidion at Ticoo. A place called Carty % 
Hot far diftant from Bat too Bar a river forms the boundary or* the eaft 
eoafl ; the principal intermediate towns being Pedeer, Samtrlonia, and Pafay. 
On the weft coaft it extends to Baraos ; between which and Acbeen, lie 
Tappcos, Srnktlly Tampat Tooan, Labooan Hadjce, Soofoo, Nalaboo, Artgas, 
and Dyab. 

The interior inhabitants* from Acheen to Sinkell, are difljinguifhed into 
thofe of Alias, Re tab, and Carrow. The Achenefe manners prevail 
among the two former, but the Carrow people refemble the Batras, froov 
whofe country they are divided by a chain of mountains. 

On a river which empties itfelf near die north weft point, or Acheen 
head, (lands the capital, about two miles from the qualloe or mouth, in Ca P ltaU 
a wide valley, formed like an amphitheatre, by two lofty ranges of hills. 
The river is not large, and by emptying itfelf in feveral channels, is 
rendered very fhallow at the bar. In the dry monfoon it will not admit 
boats of any burthen, much lefs large veffels, which lie without, in the 

* It is faid, by the Malays, to have been fo named from a fpecics of tree called Acbe, peculiar 
to that place. 
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road formed by the iflands off the point. Though no longer the great 
mart of eaftern commodities, jt ftiH eacxm on a eeisidcrable trad* with 
4 hT^mer^! * G » ativc$ °f * at P art ^ tbccoaftof A*k£f»e*Ucd &H*ga,* *wbfr fopply 
it with the cotton goods of their country, and receive in return*, gold 
dull:, fapan wood, betel-put, patch-leaf,^- a little pepper, (ulphur, cam- 
phire, and benjamin. The two Iaft ape carried thither fronv th* ports of 
Sinkell and TafpMy and the pepper from places more to the fonthward; 
Acbetn itfelf not producing any in thefe days, nor in much abundance 
at any former period, though cargoes were often taken in from thence* 
There are employed; in tbia commerce, from fix to ten Tttinga fnows, 
of an hundred and fifty or two. hundred tons burthen, which arrive annu- 
ally about Auguft, and fail again in February and March. They arc 
not permitted to touch at any places on the eaft of weft coaft, tfcat are 
under the king of Acfaeen 9 s juriftli&ton, a*he would fiifier both in the 
profits of the trade, the port cuftomv and the piwltnltti nfuaily, made oa 
the arrival of veflcls, which, in that cafe, his dependants wowld:fliaro 
with him* The people of Aohoen thenftlvta <fairy tho. tilotfar t» thefe. 
markets tfter the d»^ies> and other advantages tortiekii^hfwtjbceflrcrored* 
who. is, as is ufual with the princes in that part of the \*fo$i4, r jhcobief 
merchant of his capital, and' frequently the mopqpofcttf *f 4 uutodc. 
There, is Jifcewife. & (hip from Swra$ every yepr. *pd [omtWtf*t*Cjn&c 
property of native merchants there. The country is frpplfod wfei| Jfrtgal 
opium, and alfo with iron, and many other articles of merchandize, by 
the European traders. 



Mr. 



Acbun is efteemed, comparatively, healthy, being more free from 
woods and fwamps than moll other portions of the ifland ; and the feveri 
and dyfenteries to which thefe are fuppofed to give occafioo, are there 
faid to be uncommon. But thi*mU(Vn6t b* too readily credited; for 
the degree of falubrity attending fituatforo in that climate, from inferu- 

table caufes, is known ffo frequently to alter, that a perfon who has re- 

•• - f 

♦ 7ilmg0y!OxJltUf%aftfl t i%^xo^\\y the cftgary lying between titeKi/ha and dtievery riven, 
tat it would Teem that the eaftern people ajpljr that name (whitfttbey comiply prondvnee, Cling) 
<#,the whole of the coaft of Conmand$h 

f This i* \htt>QcbaHb*ut or ctfus lndku$> and called dtbm by the Malays. • 
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$iq4 osJy Vpo px three years on a ipot, cannot pretend to form a judg- 
^sp I tft^ftte natives, from a natural partiality, are always ready to 
fpto)^ jb^thinofs, as well as other imputed advantages of their owa 
jW^iculf r cowtrjcs. 

The fs&ljs light and fertile* and the produds, befide thofe which I $ u, 
haw CTunoerated a9 articles of export trade, and a variety of fine fruits, 
arp chie% rieeand^cbtton. There is likewife a little raw filk procured 
so tije cototry* jrf very inferior quality. Gold dull is collefted in the 
mountains near Acbeen, but the greateft part fa brought from the fouthern 
ports of Nalaboo and Soofoo* The fulphur is gathered from a volcano 
mountain in Ifhe neighbourhood, which fupplies their own confumption 
for thfc mamrfafture of gunpowder, and admits of a large exportation. 

The Achenefe differ extremely, in their perfons, from the reft of the i^abitanti. 
Sqmatrans, being, in general, taller, ftouter, and much darker com- 
plexioned.* They are by no means, in their prefent flate, a genuine 
people, but thought^ with great appearance of reafon, to be a mixture 
of B#tt*s> M&&** *»d Moor* from the weft of India. In their difpo- 
fifekmt they are more a&ive and induftrious than their neighbours ; they 
pofftfs more penetration and fagacity ; have more general knowledge ; 
and as merchants, they deal upon a more extenfive and liberal footing. 
But it this latter refpeft, I {peak rather of the traders at a diftance from 
thecaptad, and their tranfa&ions* than of the conduft obferved at AcUtn % 
which, according to the temper of the reigning monarch, is often narrow, 
extortionary, and oppreffive. Their religion is Mahometanifin, and 
having a great number of mofques and priefts, its forms and ceremonies 
are obferved with fome ftri&neft. 

The appearance of the town, and the nature of the buildings,-^ are 
much the feme as are found in the generality of Malay bazars, except- 
ing 

* la the efilma*, p« 137, of the qmatky of gold exported from the ifiand, 1 did not include 
JckftMt end I under- rated die produce of /W«g fay at kaft one third, not making allowance for 
private trailcki which, though contraband! 11 very eonfidcrable, 

f The following dcffaription of the appearance of Achcen, by a Jefuit miffionary who touched 
there ia hit waj to China in itQ8, is fo pi&urefque, and ac the fame time fo juft, tbat I fhall 

S f make 
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ingifhat the faperior wealth of this place has occnfioneri the clteffion of 
a greater number of public edifices, but Without the remoteft pretentions 
•to magnificence. The king's palace, if it deferves the appellation, i* 
a very rude and uncouth piece of architecture, defignedto rfeflff the force 
of an enemy, and furrounded for that putpofe with ftrong waHs, but 
without any regular plan, or view to the modem fytfiem of military 
attack.* The houfes in common are built of bamboos and rough 
timber, and raifed fome feet from the ground, on account of die place 
being overflowed in the rainy feafon. 

Manufactures. Tbofe few arts and manufaftures whith. are knowa in Qthjer parts of 
the ifland, prevail likewife here, and fome of tbtm are carried, to more 
perfection. A confiderable fabrick of a thick fptfttep of cofton <tfotb, 
and of fluff for the Ihort drawers wora both, by Malays and Achenefe^ 

mafcencr apology for introducing it, " Tmagihezvous uneforct de cocotiers,. dc bamboua, d'a- 
nanas, de bagnaniers, au milieu de laquelle pafle unc aflez belle riviere toute couverte de bateaux ; 
mettez dans cette foret une nombre iheroyable de maHbns fates avec de-datfrfea, tie rtftaux, dca 
ea>rcts, et difpotei let dfe talk manure qu'eUes foment tanttt det rues,, eg tantot dot; quarter* 
fepaj£s : coupez ces divers quartiers de prairies & de bois : repandez par touf <|ans Cfittc grand 
foret, autant d'hommes qu'on en voit dans nos villes, lorsqu'elles font, bien peuplles j vous vout 
rmmercz une idee affez jufte d'Achen ; et vous conviendoez qu'une ville de ce gout nouveau pent 
foil* plaifir a de* errangera qui p&fTent. - Elle maparik d'aford <tormn ceitpaytfagatftrtktia PJT- 
magination dVun peintrc ou d'un poete* q^iaftambU.fous un coup d'ogtf,, t»ut ce q^^a fom. 
pagne a de plus riant. < Tout eft neglige et natural, champetre et mtoe un peu fauyage. ,Quand 
on eft' dans la rade, on n'appenjoit aucun veftige, ni aucune apparence de ville, parceque des 
. grands arbres qui bordent le rivage en cachent toutes les maifbns • mats outre It jfeyfige qui eft 
tres beau, rienn'eft plus agreable que de voir de matin un infinite de petits bateaux de pfcheura 
qui fortent da la riviere avec le jour, et qui ne renirent que le foir, lorfqqe Je /oleil fe oouche. 
Vous diriez un eflaim d'abeilles qui reviennent a la cruche chargdes du fruit de leur travail." 

- Lettres Edifiantes, Tom* t. 

«• • 

- * Near the gite o£ the palace are fevcral pieces of Brafs ordnance of an extraordinary (ize ; of 
which fome arc Portuguefe ; but two in particular, of Englifh make, attract curiofity. They 
were tfent by king James the firft to the reigning monaifch of Acheen, and haveftiil the founder's 
**me, an*) the* date, legible upon them. The .diameter of the bote of one ia eighteen inches 5 
of the other twenty, two, or twenty-four. Their itrtngth however does not appear to be in pro- 
poition to the caliber, nor do tfyey fecm in other refpe&s to be of adequate dimeqfions. James, 
who abhorred bloodflied himftlf, was rcfolved that his prefent ihould not be the inurument of it 
taothecB, 
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H efiabliiied, and fuppltas an **tet>fw demand. .Thjey. w ay^ *lfc Y£ry 
handfome fitic pieces, ofi^pariiciilarjorm, foe. that part of tfrp cjirefs 
which is called by the Malays, cqrmfarrfing; but their filk. j^q.ufac- 
ture has much decreafed within thefe twelve years, owing, as they fay, 
to antmavoidaWe failure in the breed of filk worms;, or more prpbably 
to the decay ofinduftry amqngft tbemfelves. 

j They are expert and bold navigators, and employ a variety of vefifels,. Na7i s* ti< > 11 * 
according to the voyages they have occafion to undertake, and the 
pprpofes, either of commerce or war, for which they defign them, 
the rfrer is covered wkh a multitude of fiihiftg fampans or canoed, which 
go to fea with the morning breeze, and return in the afternoon, with, 
the fea wiild, full laden. 

Having no convenient coins, though mod fpecies of money will be 
taken there at a valuation, they cotamonly make their payments in gold 
duft, and focthat purpofe are all provided with fcales or fmall ftcelyards 
(datobix). They carry their gold about them, wrapped up in pieces- of 
bladder, and bftetf purchafe to fo fmall an amount, as to make ufe of grains 
of padded or other feeds for weights. Their principal ftandard weight 
is tbbitimalfQl oneMMincc, ten penay weights, and twenty one grains. 
Th&tael, an imaginary valuation, is one .fifth of a buncal of gold, and 
is equal to fixteen mact> which are very fmall gold pieces, of the value 
of fifteen .J)£nce each. . , . 

The monarchy is hereditary, and is more or lefs abfolute, in pto- Government. 
portion to the talents of the reigning prince : no other bounds being 
fet to his authority, than the counterbalance or check \t meets with, 
from the power of the great vaflals, and difaffedtfon of the commonalty. 
But this refiftance is exerted in fo irregular a manner, and.jvith lb little 
view to thc^pvblic good, that nothing like liberty rtfults from it** They 
experience only an alternative of tyranny and anardiy, or the forifiet 
jubder different fh^pes. Many of the other Sumatran people are in the 
poffeffion of a very high degree of freedom, founded upon a rigid at- 

... S fa /tachment 
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tachrrtent to their old eilabiir&cd cuftoms and laM^,_ The^king.u^t^, 
maintains * guard of an hundred Sepoys ,(fram fhe GonmtuH cqafi) : 
about his palace, but pays them indifferently . , , 

The grand court cil of the nation conflfts of, the Ktog or Sulta*y 
four Ooholallangs, and eight of a lower degree, who fit <m his right 
hand, and fixteen Cajoorangs, who fit on his left. At the king's 
feet fits a Woman, to whom he makes known his pleafure : by her 
it is communicated to an Eunuch, who fits next to her, and by him to 
an officer named Gajwrang Gondeng) who then proclaims it aloud ' to the 
afiembly . There are alfo prefent two other officers, one of whom has the 
government of the Bazar or market, and the other, ffie fuperihtendmg 
and carrying into execution the puniihment of crHninib. . All matttefs 
relative to commerce and the cuftoms of the port come under the jurif-" 
diftion of the Sbaba'ndar, who performs the ceremony of giving* the 
tbap or licenfe for trade ; which is done by lifting' a golden hafted creefe 
over the head of the merchant who arrives, and without which he dares 
Hot to land his goods. Prefects* the value of which are become pretty 
regularly afcertained, are then fent to the king; and his officers. If the 
fttahger be in the ftyle of an ambatfador, the r<tyd *Jepte*nts #r**istat 
down to carry him and his letters to the mdn*fch'* pfSfeiteej th*ft Wirt& 
firft delivered rttto the hands of an euntich who places tHetaf itf a'Hlvel 
diffi, cdverftd with rich fiik, on the back of the largefr el*ph*n<4 ffhiefc 
is provided with a machine (bonder) for that purpofo Wkhhv *abBltt 
an hundred yards of an open hall where the king fits, the cavalcade -ftop$, • 
and the ambaflidor difmoums, and makes his obeifence by tfendiflgifcte 
body* and lifting his joined hands to his head* When lie eater* ffee? 
patace* if an European, he is obliged to take off his* fines, and Inm&g^ 
piade a feeond obeifance, is feated upon a carpet on the flooar^ wherfe 
ietil it brought to hmu The throne was fome years ago tif ivory ant 
tortottfefrel, and when the place was governed by Qgeens, a turtara of 
gauze wa* hung bfefbre it, which did not obftruft the audience, but pre* 
vented any perfect view. - The ftranger, after feme general difcourfe* 
is then conduced to a feparate building where be is entertained ttxd| 
the delicacies of the country, by th,* officers of ftate, and in the evening 

returns 
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returns " in tile manner he cantotf, funtouftded by a prodigious number of ' 
fights. On high days (jiw rydfr) the king goes in great ftate mounted 
on an elephant richly caparilbned, to the great mofque, preceded by 
his oolooballangs\ who are armed nearly in the European manner. 

The country under the immediate jurifdi£Uon of Acheen, is divided 
into three diftridts, named Duopooloo duo, Duo pooloo kmo> and Duo poo- 
loo an am. Each diftridk is governed by a Pangleemo, and under him, an 
Imam and four Pangtecbets to each mofque. The country is wonder- 
fully populous, but the computations with which I have beep furniflied, 
exceed fo far all probability, that I do not venture to infert them. The 
number of mofques in the three diftrifts is faid to be, in the firft, five 
hundred, in the fecond two hundred, and in the third four hundred ; 
which alfo appears incredible, confidering the final! extent of territory 
' that the whole includes. Could we fuppofe the account juft, we muft 
allow them to be the moft devoted to religion of any people on the face 
of the earth. 

The onjy regular tax or imposition thp country is fubjed to, for tfee r^boh. 
ufe ofj the crown, is. a jpeafure of rice, annually, from each proprietor 
of kpad* which they carry in perjea to the. court; and this cjju be looked 
upon ©nly as a tokep of homage, for they never fail to regeiye fropi the 
king, an equivalent in return, of tobacco or fome other article. His 
revenues arife folely from the import aad export cuftoms, which I ao* , 
infora$d 4 amptmt to fotfY patties weight f each being fftioiated at one 
pound aad a third*) of gold* or about two thoufand five hundred pounds « 
ftcriiag, yearly. The Tttinga merchants pay very high duties ; in the 
whole not lefs than fifteen per cent. The revenues of the nobles acife« 
. from taxe3 on the different countries under their refpedive juiifdKifcioiy, \ 
At Ptdeerj a meafotf of rk$ Is paid to the feudal lord for evepy meatitte < 



* The weight of the tatty differs extremely— In fome placet, wd I beliere «t Malacca, it h 
Hfkoaedaft 3001. i7dwt« ixgr. troy* 
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of paddee fown, which is about the twentieth part of the produce of tht 
land. At Nalaboo there is a capitation tax of a dollar a year. * At vari- 
ous places on the inland roads, there are tolls colle&ed upon provifiona 
and goods which pafsu 

The kings of Acbecn poffefi a grant of territory along the fea coaft, as 
far down as Benccokn, from the fultan of Menangcabow, whofe fuperiority 
has always been admitted by them, and will be, perhaps, fo long as he 
claims no authority over thenv, and exa&s neither tribute nor homage. 

Adm'miftra- Acbten has ever been remarkable for the feverity with which crimes 

tion of jufticc. are p un iihed by their laws ; the fame rigour ftill fubfifts, and there is 
.no commutation admitted, as is regularly eftabliflied in the foutherri 
countries. There is great reafon however to conclude, that the poor 
alone experience the rod of juftice; the nobles being fecure from re- 
Fuaiflimenti. tribution in the number of their dependants. Petty theft is punifhed 
by fufpending the criminal from a tree, with a gun or heavy weight 
1 tied to his feet ; or by cutting off a finger, a hand, or leg, according 
to the nature of the theft. Many of thefe mutilated, and wretched ob- 
jects are daily to be feen in the Greets. Robbery on the highway and 
houfebreakiBg are puriilhed by drowning, and afterwards expofing the 
boty on a ftake for a few days. If the robbery is committed upon an 
Imaum or prieft, the facillege is expiated by burning the criminal 
alive. A man who is convifted of adultery, is feldom attempted to be 
fcreened by his friends, but is delivered up to the friends and relations 
of the injured hufband. Thefe take him to fbme large plain, and 
forming themfeives in a circle, place him in the middle. A large wea- 
pon called a Gadoobong, Is then delivered to him by one of his family, 
and if he can force his way through thofe who furround him, and make 
his efcape, he is not liable to further profecution; but it commonly hap- 
pens that he is 4nftantty cut to pieces. In this cafe his relations bury 
him as they would a dead buffalo, refufing to admit the corpfe into 
their houfe, or to perform any funeral rites, Would it not be reason- 
able 
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*ble to. conclude, that the Achenefe, with fo much difcouragement to 
vice, both from law and prejudice, mufl prove a moral and virtuous 
people ? yet all travellers agree in reprefenting them as one of the 
moft difhoneft and flagitious nations of the eaft j whieh the hiftory of 
their government will tend to corroborate. 
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JSJ?»7 Sf *& kingdom of Aciren and the countries *§actnt>frt>m 
the period ef their difcovery ty Europeans!* 

HE Portuguefe, under the condud of Vafco de Gama, doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope in the year 1497, and arrived on the coafl: of Ma- 
labar in the following year. Thefe people, whom the fpirit of glory, 
commerce, and plunder, led to the moft magnanimous undertakings, 
were not fo entirely engaged by their conquefts on the continent of In- 
doftan, but that they turned their idea to the difcovery of regions yet 
more diftant. They learned from the merchants of Guzerat fome ac- 
count of the riches and importance of Malacca, a great trading city in 
the farther peninfula of India, fuppofed by them the Golden Cherfonefc 
of Ptolemy. Intelligence of this was tranfautted to their enterprizing 
fovereign, Emanuel, who became imprefled with a ftrong dcfire to avail 
himfelfofthe flattering advantages which this celebrated country held 
*>ut to his ambition. He equipped a fleet of four fliips under the com- 
mand of Diogo Lopez Sequeira, which failed from Ltfbon on the eighth 

»5**» day of April 1508, with orders to explore, and eftabliib connexions in 

thofe eastern parts of Afia. After touching at Madagafcar, Sequeira 
proceeded to Cochin, where a fliip was added to his fleet, and departing 

**> from thence on the eighth of September 1509, he made fail towardi 

Malacca ; but having doubled the extreme promontory of Sumatra (then 
called Taprobane) he anchored at ?tdicr % \ a principal port of that ifland, 

* A regularly oonncfted detail k it impaffible to foraUh (torn the imperfect and obfeure ac« 
eeunts which have been handed down to us of the tranfa&ons of this part of tbt world j but yet 
it will not be eftecmed a labor quite ufelcfs and unfatisfaclory, thus to collect and arrange, in the 
order of their dates, *he many events, more or lefs detached, which hiftoriant and navigators have 
recorded in their writings* 

f Pedur and Pafay were anciently the places of moft importance in this part of Sumatra* The 
power of the former, which had been predominant, was beginning to decline about the period of 
the Portuguese difcovery, and that of Pafay to gain the afcendency. Dt Jtarrts. Mention it 
made of Ptdier by Lttdovicw Vartm*n*h who wrote fome years previous to this time, and had 
himfclf vifited it in 1504* The writers whofe accounts I chiefly follow in this early part of the 
hiftory, are D* B*rr*s and Ofirhu* 

in 
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fa which He found veflels from Pegu, Bengal, tod other countries; 
The ting of the place, who, like other Mahometan princes, was fly led 
.Sultan, fe»t off a deputation to him, accompanied with refreihments, 
by which he excufed himfelf, on account of ilinefs, from paying hid 
compliments in perfon ; affuring him at the fame time that he (hould 
derive much pleafure from the friendfhip and alliance of the Portuguefe, 
whofe fame had reached his ears, Sequeira anfwered this mefiage in fuch 
terms, that by confent of the fultan, a monument of their amity was ereded 
00 the ihore ; or more properly as the token of difcovery and pofleffion 
ufually employed by the European nations. He was received in the 
fame manner at a place called Fa fay, lying about twenty leagues farther 
to the eaftward on the lame coaft, and there alfo ercfted a monument 
Qr croft. Having procured at each of thefe ports as q&uch pepper as 
could be collected in a Ihort time, he haftcned to Malacca, where the 
Dews of his appearance in thofe feas had anticipated his arrival* Here 
. he was near falling a facrifice to the infidious policy of Mahumad the 
reigning king, to whom the Portuguefc had been r*p*efented by the 
Arabian wad Perfian merchants, (and not very unjuftfy> as lawlefe pirates, 
who under the pretext of eftablifhiag commercial treaties had, at firft 
• by cncroacbuaama* and afterwards with rapacious infolepco* rutfted and 
, iaflaved the princes who were weak enough to. put a confidence in them, 
or to allow them a footing in their dominions* t He efcaped the fn&ffs 
that were laid for him, but loft maby of his people, and. leaving Qtfar* 
in captivity, he returned to Europe, and gave an ascent of his proceed- 
ings to the king. 

A fleet was fent out, in the year 1510, under Diogo Mendez, to ef- 'S 10 * 
tabliih the Portuguefe interefts at Malacca ; but Affonfo d'Alboquerqup, 
the governor of their affairs in India, thought proper to detain this 
fquadron on the coaft of Malabar, until he could proceed thither him- 
felf with * greater force; and accordingly on the fecond of May 1511/ IJIft 
he fet fail from Cochin with nineteen fhips and fourteen hundred men. 
He touched at Pedeer, where he found fome of his countrymen who 
had made their efcape from Malacca in a boat, and fought prote&ion 
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=on the Suiuatran fliore. They ttjprifented, that an&ting ofiTafiy, tfcy 
had been Ul treated by the natives, who kitted one of their party, arid 
obliged th&n-to fly to Fedfer, wham they mat with bofpkality aod kinfl- 
•nefs from (he prince, who fcemed defirous to conciliate the regard of 
'their nation. Alboqtierque exprdTed bimfelf fenfible of this inffaance of 
friendfltip, and renewed -with the fultan the alliance that had been 
•formed by Sequeira. He then proceeded to Pafay, whofe monarch en- 
deavotod vo exculpate himfelf from the outrage committed againfi: the 
Foitagueie fugitive*, end as he could nee tony to take Tedrris, he uoa- 
sealed his cofentmcnt. In .eroding over to Malacca^ he fell in with a 
large junk, or cbtmtry veflfel, wjhich he engaged, and attempted to 
board; fcut the enemy fcttnsg ktoi quantity -of inflammable, olea- 
4giiMW Slitter, be wns dcteroed foam his defign, with a narrow efcape 
4*fThe deftai&ion<of bis own ihip. The junk was then battemd from 
odiftance, until forty erf her men were killed, when Alboquerquc, ad- 
miring *he bravery of the crcw,.ptopofed to them, that if they would 
dlrike, and acknowledge ttoemfclres vaflkls of Portugal, he would erect 
them as friends, and take them under his protedioa, This oflbr was 
accepted, and the valiant defender of the veffel informed the governor, 
that his name was Ge$ml 9 * the lawful heir of the. kingdom of Pafcy j he 
hf whom it was then ruled being an ufurper, who taking advantage of his 
• minority, and his own fituatiou as regent, had ftired the mow» : that 
he had juade attempts to aJfttt Ms rights, but had been defeated in wo 
tattles, and was now proceeding with his adherents to Java, fomeaf 
the princes of which were his relations, and would, he hoped, enable 
him to obtain pofleflion of his throne. Alboquerque promifed to cffe& it 
#or him, and defired the prince so accompany ,him to Maiaccv where 
i««. thpywrtwdthe-firftof July i£u. 

In order to fare the live* of the Pottugue& prUbnera , and if poffiUe 
'to eflecY their recovery, he negotiated wkh the king of Malacca before 
•toe proceeded to an attack on the place ; ■tfhlcn cowtadt of bis, Octal 

» Or Zfi*aHc&rton% to Oferlst. 
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conftruedinto fear, and forfaking his new friend, he pafled over in the 
night to the Malay monarch, whofe pfbte&ion he thought of mort con* 
fequence to him. When Alboquerque had fubdued the place, "which 
made a vigorous refinance, the prince of Pafay, feeing the error of" his 
policy, returned, and threw himfelf at the governor's feet, acknowledged 
his injurious miff ruff, and implored his pardon ; which was not denied 
him. He doubted, however, it feems, of a flncere recohciliition? and 
forgivenefs, and perceiving that no meafbres Were taking for reftoring*' 
him to his kingdom, but, on the contrary, that Alboquerque was prepa- 
ring to leave Malacca with a fmall force, and talked of performing his 
promife when he fhould return from Goa, he took the refolution of 
again attaching himfelf to the fortunes of the conquered mdnarch, and 
fecretly cohne&ing his dependants, fled once more from the" jJroreQrion of 
the Portuguefe. He probably was not infenfible that the Vefgiiirfglring 
of Pafay, his adverfary, had for fome time taken abundartt paihs : t& pro- 
cure the favor of Alboquerque, dreading the effefts of his powef, and 
had embraced every opportunity of recommending himfelf to his friend- 
ship. An occafion offered of demonftratlng his zeal. Alboquefque, on 
his return from Malacca, met with a violent fform on* the coaft 'of 'Su« 
matra, near the point of Timiang, where 'his fliip was wrecked* "Pari 
of the crew making a raft were driven to Pafay, where the lffng'tferatecf 
them witfi kindnefs, and fent them to the coaft of CororrjandeT, "by a 
merchant ffiip* Some years after thefe events^ Geinal was 'enabled 1 bv 
his friends to carry a force to Pafay ^ and obtained the afcendency there* 
but did not long enjoy hU power. «.•—». 

Upon the reduction of Malacca, the governor received meflagesr fropj 
feveral of the Sumatran princes, and amongft the reft from the king of, a 
place called Campar, on the eaftern coaft, who had married a daughter 
of the king of Malacca, but was on ill terms with his father-in-law. He 
defired to become a vaffal of the Portuguefe crown, and to have leave 
to refide under their jurifdidion. His view was to obtain the. k&poF- 
tant office of Bandata, or chief magiftrate of the Malays, lately vacant 
by the execution of him who pofleffed it. He fent before him a prefent 
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of lignum aloes and gum la?, the produce of his country; but Albo- 
querque fufpe&ing the honefty of his intentions, and fearing that he 
either afpired to the crown of Malacca, or defigned to entice the mer- 
chants to refort to his own kingdom, refufed to permit his coming, and 
gave the fuperintendance of the natives to a perfon named Nina Cbe- 

i $**• turn. After fome years had elapfed,at the time when Jorge Albo 

querquc was governor of Malacca, this king (Abdallab by name) per- 
fifting in his views, paid him a vifit, and was honorably received* At 
his departure, he had aflurances given him of liberty to eftabliih him* 
felf at Malacca, if he fliould think proper, and Nina Chetuan was 
fliortly afterwards removed from his office, though no fault was alledged 
againft him. He took the difgrace fo much to heart, that caufing a pile 
to be ere&ed before his door, and fetting fire to it, he threw himfelf 
- into the flames. 4 The intention of appointing Abdallah to the office of 
bandara, was quickly rumored abroad, and coming to the knowledge 
of the king of Bintang, who was driven from Malacca, and now carried 
on a vigorous war againft the Portuguefe, under the command of the 
famous Lacfcmswa, he refolved to prevent his arrival there. For this 
purpofe he leagued himfelf with the king of Lingen, a neighbouring 
. iiland, and fent out a fleet of feventy armed boats to block up the port 
of Campar* By the valor of a fmall Portuguefe armament, this force 
was overcome in the river of that name, and the king condu&ed in tri- 
umph to Malacca, where he was invefted in form with the important port 
lie afpired to. But this facrifice of his independence proved an unfortunate 
meafure tq him ; for although he conducted himfelf in fuch a manner 
«• Ihould have given the ampleft fatisfaftion, and appears to have been 
irreproachable in the execution of his truft, yet in the following year 

tt, • the king of Bintang found means to infpire the governor with diffi- 

dence of his fidelity, and jealoufy of his power. He was cruelly fen* 
tenced to death, without the fimpleft forms of juftice, and periihed in 

• This man was not a Mahometan, hut one of the unconverted natives of the peninfula, 
who are always diftinguifhed f rom the Malays by the Portuguefe writers. I have fane doubt 
r the top JftzAtf* is at all applicable to the inland people, or their country* 
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the prefence of an indignant multitude, whilft he called heaven to xvit- 
nefs his innocence, and dire A its vengeance againft his intcrefted accu- 
fers. This iniquitous and Impolitic proceeding had fuch an effect upon 
the minds of the people, that all of any property or repute, forfoofc 
the place, execrating the government of the Portuguefe. Theconfe- 
quences of this general odium reduced them to extreme diijkultles for 
provifions, which the neighbouring countries refufed to fupply them 
with, and but for fome grain at length procured from Siak, with much 
trouble, the event had proved fatal to the garrifon. 



.. >.; 



Fernando Perez d'Andrade, in his way to China, touched at Paf^, r fS ,^ 
in order to take in pepper. He found the people of the places as weU 
as the merchants from Bengal, Cambay, and other parts of India, much 
difcontented with th$ meafures then puriuing by the government of 
Malacca, which had ftationed an armed force to oblige all veflels to reiort 
thither with their merchandize, and take in at that place, as an empo- 
rium, the cargoes they, were ufed to colleft in the ftraits. The king, 
notwithftanding, received Andrade well, and confented that the Portu- 
guefe lhould have liberty to eredfc a fortrefs in his kingdom. 

Extraordinary accounts having been related of certain iflands abound- , 5a0i 
ing in gold, which were reported by the general fame of India, to lie 
tiff the fouthweft coaft of Sumatra, a fhip and fmall brigantine, under 
the command of Diogo Pacheco, an experienced feaman, were fent in 
order to make the difcovery of them. Having proceeded as far as 
Daya, the brigantine was loft in a gale of wind,, Pacheco flood on to 
Barm, a place renowned for its gold trade, and for gum benjamin 
of a peculiar fcent which the country produced. It was much fre- 
quented by veflels, both from the neighbouring ports in the ifland, 
and from tbofe in the Weft of India, whence it was fupplied with 
cotton cloths. The merchants, terrified at the approach of the Portu- 
guefe, forfook their fhips, and fled precipitately to the fhore. The 
chiefs of the country fent to inquire the motives of his vifit, which he 
informed them were to cftablifh friendly connexions, and to give them 
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afihrances of unmolefted freedom of trade at the city of Malacca. Re- 
freshments were then ordered for his fleet, and upon landing he was 
treated with refpedk by the inhabitants, who brought the articles of their 
country to exchange with him for merchandize. His. chief view was 
to obtain information refpefting the fituation and other circumftatices of 
the ilhas d*Quro ; but they feemed jealous of imparting it. At lertgth, 
after giving him a labored detail of the dangers attending the navi- 
gation of the feas where they were faid to He, they represented their filia- 
tion to be diftant an hundred leagues, to the foutheaft of Baroos, amidft 
labyrinths of flioals and reefs, through which it was impoffibleto'fteer 
with any but the fmalleft boats. If ihefe iflands, fo celebrated about 
this time, exifted any where but in the regions of fancy ,* they were pro- 
bably thofe called the Ticoos, to which it is poffible that, much gold 
might be brought from the neighbouring country of Menangcabow. 
Pacheco leaving Baroos, proceeded to the fouthward, but did not make 
the wilhed for difcovery. He reached the channel that divides Sumatra 
from Java, which he called the ftrait of Polimban, from a city he erro- 
neoufly fuppofed to lie on the Javan (bore, and paflmg through this, 
returned to Malacca by the eaft ; being the firft European who failed 
round the ifland of Sumatra. In the following year he failed once more 
in fearch of thefe iflands, which were afterwards the objeft of matfyfruit- 
lefs voyages ; but touching again at Baroos, he met with refiftance there, 
and perifhed with all his companions. 

A little before this time, a fliip under the command of Gafpar cPAcofta 
was loft on the ifland of Gamifpola (pooh Gomez) near Acheen head, when 
the people from Acheen attacked and plundered, the crew, killing many, 
and taking the reft prifoners. A fliip alfo which belonged to Joano <fe 
Lima, was plundered in the road, and the Portuguefe which belonged to 
her put to death. Thefe infults, and others committed at Pafay, induced 

the governor of Malacca, Garcia de Sa, to difpatch a veflel under Manuel 

» 

* Linfchoten makes particular mention of having feen them, and gives practical dire&ioal 
for the navigation, but the golden dream s of the Portuguefe were never jtaliscd in them. 
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J?acheco, to take fatisfa&ion ; which he endeavored to effeft by blocking 
vp the pprts, and dppriving the towns of all founds of provifion, 
particularly their fiiheries. As he cruifed between Acheen nigh to Pafay, 
a boat with five men going to take in frefli water at a river near the 
latter, was near being cut off, had not the people, by wonderful efforts 
of valor, overcofue the numerous party which attacked them. The ful- 
tap, alarmed for the confequeqees of this affray, fent immediately to fue 
for reconciliation, offering to. make atonement for the lofs qf property 
the merchants fad fuftained by the Ucentioufnefs of his people, from 
4 participation in wbofe crimps he endeavored to vindicate himfejf. 
The advantage derived ftom the connexion with this pfcee, induced the 

cgovejtucpept of Malacca to. be fatisficd with his apology, and cargos of 
pq>per and raw filk were ihortly after procured there; the former beiqg 
jfluchi wapfltd' for the.flijps bound to China. 

Gejnal who had fled to the kiog of Malacca, as before mentioned, 

iollo wed that monarch to the Uland of Bintang, and received ooe of his 

daughters in marriage. Six or feven ye^rs elapfed before the fituatfon 

. of affairs enabled the king to lend him any effectual affiftance, .but at 

length foiae vidories gained over the Portuguefe afforded a proper op- 

portunity, and accordingly a fleet was fitted out, with which Geinal 

iatlcd for Pafay. In order to form a judgment of the tranfa&ions 6f 

this kingdom, it muft be understood, that the people having an idea- of 

predeftiaation, always conceived prefent pofleflion to conftitute right, 

however that pofieffion might have been acquired :• but yet they made 

no fcruple of depofiog and murdering their ibvereigos, and juftified 

their a£U by this argument ; that the fate of concerns fo important is 

the lives of kings, was in the hands of God, whofe vicegerents they were, 

and that if it was not agreeable to him, and the confequence of his will, 

that they ihould periih by the daggers of thetr;fubje£ts, it could not fo 

. happen. Thus it appears that their religious ideas were juft ftrong 

enough to baxitih from their minds every moral fentiment. The na- 

itural coniequence of thefe maxims was, that their kings wore merely 

the tyrants of the day; and it is faid that whilft a certain ihltp tttiiaiiifed 
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in the port, no left than two were murdered and a third fet up : but 
allowance fhould perhaps be made for the medium through which thefe 
accounts have been tranfmitted to us. 

The maternal uncle of Geinal, who, on account of his father's in- 
firmities, had been fome time regent, and had deprived him of thefuc- 
ceffion to the throne, was alfo king of Aru (Ron) a country not far diftant, 
and thus became monarch of both places. The caprices of the Pafay 
people, who fubmitted quietly to his ulurpation, rendered them ere 
long difcontented with his government, and being a ftranger they had 
the lefs compunction in putting him to death. Another king wa» fet 
up in his room, who foon fell by the hands of fome natives of Am who 
refided at Pafey, in revenge for the affaffination of their countryman. 
Afrelh monarch was elected by the people, and in hid reign it was that 
Geinal appeared with a force from Bintang, who carrying every thing be- 
fore him, put his rival to death, and took poffeffion of the throne. The fon 
of the deceafed, a youth of about twelve years of age, made his efcape, 
accompanied by the chief prieft of the city, who was named Mtmlana;* 
and procured a conveyance to the weft of India. There they threw them- 
selves at the feet of the Portuguefe governor, Lopez Sequeira, then en- 
gaged in an expedition to the Red Sea, imploring his aid to drive the 
invader from their country, and to eftablifh the young prince in his rights, 
who would thenceforth confider himfelf as a vaflal of the crown of Por- 
tugal. It was urged that Geinal, as being nearly allied to the king of 
Bintang, was an avowed enemy to that nation, which be had manifefted 
in fome recent outrages committed againft the merchants from Malacca 
who traded at Pafay. Sequeira, partly from compaffion, and partly from 
political motives, rcfolved to fuccour this prince, and by placing him on 
the throne, eftablilh a firm intereft in the affairs of his kingdom. He 
accordingly gave orders to Jorge Alboquerque, who was then proceeding 
with a ftrong fleet towards Malacca, to take the youth with him, whofe 

* JMmi is • word fignifying a certain rank of die pricfihooo> and has been- miftakenfe* 
n^ropej name by the Portuguefe writers. 
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name was Orfacam>* and after having expelled Geinal from the fove- 
reignty, to put him in poffeffion of it. 

When Geinal entered upon the - adminiftration of the political con- 
cerns of the kingdom, although he had promifed his father-in-law to 
carry on the war in concert with him* yet being apprehenfive of the ef- 
forts . of the Portuguefe power, he judged it more for his intereft to 
feek a reconciliation with them, than to provoke their refentment* and 
inpurfuance of that fyftem, had fo far recommended himfelf to Gajrcia 
de St, the goyerpor of Malacca, that he formed a treaty of alliance with 
hjn) f t This, was, however, foon interrupted, and chiefly- by the impru- 
dence of a man named Diogo Vaz, who made ufe of fuch infulting lan- 
guage to the king, becaufe he delayed payment of. a fum of mpney he 
owed hirp, that the courtiers, feized with indignation, immediately tab- 
bed him with their crqefes, and the alarm running through the city, 
others of the Portuguefe were likewife murdered. The. news of this af- 
fair reaching Goa, was an additional motive for the refolution taken of 
dethroning Geinal, 

Jorge d'Alboquerque arrived at Pafay in 1 521, with prince Orfacam, 
and the inhabitants came off in great numbers to welcome his return. 
The king of Aru bad brought thither a confiderable force the preceding 
day, defigningto take fatisfadion for the murder of his relation, ,the 
uncle of. Geinal -f, and now propofed to Alboquerque that they Ifrould 
make the attack in conjunction, who thought proper to decline it, Geinal, 
although he well knew the intention of the enemy, yet fent a friendly 
meffage to Alboquerque, who in anfwer required him to relinquUh his 
crown in favor of him whom he ftyled the lawful prince. He then 
reprefented to him the injuftice of attempting to force him from the 

* Evidently corrupted, as are moft of the country names and tklcs 5 which fhews that the 
Portuguefe wete not at this period much converfant in the Malay language. 

, f The revolutions at Pafay were fo quick, that when an injury was committed againft any fo- 
reign power, their forces could never take revenge before another prjnce had afcended the the one. 
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poflcffiotl of what was his, not only by right of conqueft, but of heredfe* 
tary defcent, as was well known to the governor himfelf: that he was 
willing to confider himfelf as the vaflal of the king of Portugal, and to 
grant every advantage in point of trade, that they could expert from the 
administration of his rival: that fince his obtaining the crown he had 
manifefted the ntmoft friendfliip to the Portuguefe, for which, he ap- 
pealed to the treaty formed with him by the government of Malacca, and 
which was not difturbed by any fault that could in juftice be imputed to 
him. Thefe arguments, like all others that pafs between ftates which 
harbour inimical deiigns, had no eflfedt upon Alboquerque, who after 
reconnoitring the ground, gave orders for the attack. Geinal was now 
fenfible that there was nothing left for him but to conquer or die, and 
refolved to defend himfelf to extremity, in an intrenchment he had formed 
at fane diftance from the town of Pafay, where he had never yet ventured 
to refide, as the people were in general incenfed againft him on account 
of the deftru&ion of the late king of their choice : for though they were 
ever ready to demofifl* thofe whom they difliked, yet were they equally 
zealous to facrifice their own lives, in the caufe of thofe to whom they 
were attached. The Portuguefe force confided but of three hun- 
dred men, yet fiich was the fuperiority they poftefled in war over the 
inhabitants of thefe countries, that they entirely routed Geinal's army 
which amounted to three thoufand, with many elephants, although they 
fought bravely. When he felt, they became difprrtied, and the people* of 
Aru joining on the purfair, a dreadful daughter fucceoded, and upwards 
of two thoufand Sumatrans lay dead, with the lofe of only five or fix 
Europeans j but feveral were wounded, among whom was Alboquerque 
himfelf. 

The next mea&re was to place the young prince upon the tbrone, 
which was performed with much ceremony. Moulana the prieft was 
appointed his governor, and Nina Cunapam, who in feveral inftances 
had fhewn a friendfliip for the Portuguefe, was continued in the office 
of Shabandar. It was ftipulated that the prince ihould do homage to 
the crown of Portugal ; give a grant of the whole produce of pepper 
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«of his coufttry at a ctrtain price ; and defray the charges of a fortrefs. 
which they then prepared to eredt in his kingdom, and of which Mi- 
randa d'Azeuedo was appointed captain, with a garrifon of an hundred 
foldiers. The materials were moftly timber, which the ruins of Geinafs 

. intrenchment fappKed threm with. After Alboquerque's departure, the * 
works hid nearly falfea into the hands of an enemy named Melique 
Ladtt, who called himfeif fultaa of Pafay, and made feveral defultory 
attacks up<to them ; but he was at length totally routed, and the fortifi- 
cations wdre completed without further moieftatioh. 



A fleet which failed from the weft of India a fhort time after that of 
Alboquerque, under the command of Jorge de Brito* flopt in the road 
of Acheen, in their way to the Molucca fchmds. There was at this 
time at Acheen a man of the nafnfe of Joano Borba, who fpoke th* lan- 
guage of the «ouhfry, haviftg formerly fied thither ftem Pafay, at the time 
Diogo Vae was aflUffinated. Being afterwards ifttrufted with the command 
of a trading veflel from Goa, which foundered at fea, he again efcaped 
tb this place, with nine men in a fmall boat, and was hofpitably received 
by the king, when he leatned that the fhip had been deftincd to his port* 
Borba tame off aiotog with a mefleager fenft by the king to tirelcotoe the 
iommantfer, and offer him refteflimtnts fot his fleet, and being a mat) of 
txtraordibary loquadity, he gave * pompous description to Brito of a 
temple to thecduntry in which was depofited a large quantity, of gold : he 
mentioned liktwife that the king was ia pofleifion of the artitlefy and 
merchandize of Grafpar d\Acofta f s veflel, fome time fihce wrecked there; 
and alio Of the good* faved from a brigantine driven on (bore at Daya, 
ita Facheco'S expedition ; as well as of Joano de Lima's fhip, which 
he had oaufed to be cat off. Brito being teihpted by the golden prizt, 
which he conceived already in his power, and inflamed by Borba's repre- 
Jbtitatlofc of the king's iniquities, lent a meflage in return, to demand 
•the reftitution of the artillery, fhip, and goods, which had been unlaw- 
fully feiaed. The king replied, that if he wanted thofe articles to be 
refunded, he muft make his demand to the fea which had fwallowed 
them u£. Brito and hiscarrtaims now refolved to proceed to an attack upon 
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th* pliccf and ffrfoatare dkl/ihfey make thdmfclves of their prey, that 
they refufed permiffion ta a fliip lately arrived, and which did not be* 
long to their fquadren, to join them or participate in the profits of 
their a^ventyce* Tiuey prepared ta fond* two hundred men m fmali 
boatir; >a larget*, with a taore eonfidewWe dttachmeot and their ar^lety, 
being ordarcd'to^foUow.' Aboot day break they had proceeded htii w*y 
up the: riser, and-came near to a little fort defigned to defend the paffage, 
where Bt it© thought it advisable to flop till the remainder of Jheir force 
ihould job them ; but being importuned by his people, he left a party 
of fifty men to facilitate the landing, and advanced to make bimfclf 
mailer of the fort, which: .was readily effe&ed.. Here he again refolved 
to mal^erhat ftand, but by the imprudence of hisfenfign,, who had drawn 
lam? of the party into a fldrmifti with tfie A<?henefe, M was forced to 
. qrik that poftio order to faye his color? \yhiqh were in dwgpr. .At 
• this junaum the kiag appeared at the h$ad of eigljfclu^dfe&or a thou- 
sand men, and fix elephants* . A defperate cqnflift epfqed, in which the 
Portuguefe received confiderably injury, ftrito .fent orders for the party 
he bad left to come up, and endeavored to retreat to the fort, but he 
. found hinafelf fo fituated, that it could not be executed without much 
lofs, , and prc&ntly after he received a wound from an arrow through 
the cheeks. No affiftance arriving, it was propofed that they fhould 
retire in the beft manner they could to their boats ; but that Brito would 
not confent to, preferring death to flight. Immediately upon this a 
lance pierced his thighs,, and he fell to the ground. The Portuguefe, 
. rendered defperate, renewed the con>bat with redoubled vigor, all crowd- 
ing to the fpot where their commander lay, but their exertions availed 
them nothing againft fuch unequal force, and they only rufhed an .to 
t facrifice. Aknoft every man was killed, and among , thefe were near 
. fifty perfons of family, who had embarked as volunteers. Thofe who 
efcaped belonged chiefly to the corps de referve, who did not, or could 
not, come up in time to fuccour their unfortunate companions. Upon 
this merited defeat, the fquadron immediately weighed anchor, and.after ' 
falling in with two. veffels bound on the difcovery of the ilbas fOuro, 
arrived at Pafey, where they found Alboquerque employed in the con- 
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.' ffruftkra M irif Toftfdfc, and went with him to make an attack on "Bin- 
. tang. • -' •.-' ... ;-..,..'.'. 

At the time that Malacca fell into the hands of the Portuguefe, Admit 
arid Daya were provinces; fubjeft to Pedeer, and governed by two flaves 
belonging to the fultan of that place, to each of. whom he had given a 
niece in marriage. It mud be. underftood that flaves are in that country 
on k different footing from thofe in moft other parts of the world, and 

, ufually treated as children of the family. It frequently happened aHb 

- that men' of good birth, finding' it neceffary'to obtain the protection of 
fotne perfon in power, became voluntary flaves for this purpofe. The 
nobles, being proud of .the fervice of fuch dependants,, encouraged the 
practice by treating them with a degree of refpeft, and in many in- 
fiances they* made them their heirs/* A flaVe of this defcriptioh who 
held the government of Acheen, had two Tons,, the elder of whom 

. was named Raja Abraham, and the younger Raja Leila, and were brought 
up in the houfe of their mafter. The father being old was recalled 
from his jioft, but on account of his faithful fervices, the fultan gave 
the fucceffion to his eldeft fon, who appears to have been a youth of an 

. ambitious and very fanguinary temper. A jealoufy. had . taken place 
between him and the chief of Daya,* whilft they were together at Pe- 
deer, and as foon as he came into power he refolved to fcek r#v/enge, 
and with that view entered in a tioftile manner the diftrid: qf his rival. 
When the fultan interpofed, it not only added fuel to hisTCfeptmqof, 
but infphred him with hatred towards his riiaftfer, and he filled his dif- 
refpeft by refufing to deliver up, on the requifition of the fultan, cer- 
tain Portuguefe prifohers taken from a veffel loft at Poolo Gontez, and 

• which he afterwards complied with at the interceffion of the Shabam- 
dar of Piafay. This conduA manifefting; an intention of entirely throw- 
ing off his allegiance, his father endeayored' to recall hinj to a fenfe 
of his duty, by reprefenting the obligations in which the family-were 

* The lame cuftom prevails at Acheen to this day. Thefe flares, who are often Moors from the 
Weft of India; trade for their matters, and hare a certain proportion of the profits, redding in a 
icparate quarter of the city. ' 
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ttidebted to the fultan, ana the Tefatfeililiip^khTonie^y.tdflieafed 
them. But fo far was this admonition from producing any good effeft, 
that he took offence at his father's prefumption, and ordered him to be 
cbrtfined in a cage* Wkcrcf he dicd\. Itriftfted-by tfcefe *&*, the fukftn re- 
folded to pWceed to extremities agaioft hiifl ; but by meant of the plun- 
der of Cwhe Portugutfc vefleh, *s before related, and the recent defeat 
of Brim** party, he became fo ftrong in artillery and ammunition, and 
& standi dated with fuocefe, that he fet his matter at defiance, and pre- 
pared to defend hhnfclfi Hfa fdrce pmved fuperior tothat of Pedfeer, 
and ia the end he obliged the fiiltan to fly for refuse and affiftance to the 
European forttefe at Pafay, accompanied by his nephew the chief of 
Daya, who was alio forced from his pofleffions. 



«5*i. ' Abraham had far fome time infefted rife Poftuguefe by fending out 
parties again'ft them, both by fea and land J butthefe being always baf- 
fled in their attempts with much lofe, he began tfr conceive a violent 
antipathy fegaihft that ftatioft, which he ever after indulged tb exceft* 
He got poffeflion of the feity of Pedeer by bribing the principal officers ; 
t Mode df warfare that lie often found fuccefsful* and fekktm negleded 
t6 att&hpt. Thcfe he made to write a letter to their matter couched in 
tikffll tfcrttts, in whieh they befought him to comd to ttieir affifbmce 
With a body of Pbrtuguefe, as the only chance of repeBing the enemy 
by- whom they pretended to be invefted. The firitan fliewtd At* letter 
to Andf6 Henriquez, then governor of the fort, who thinking it* good 
opportunity to chaftile the Achenefe, fent by lea a detachment of eighty 
Europeans and two hundred Malays, under the command of his brother 
Manuel, whilft the fultan marched over land with a thoufand men, and 
(fifteen elephant*, to the relief of the place. They arrived at Pedeer in 
the night, but being fecretly informed that Abraham was mailer of the 
city, add that the demand for fuccour was a ftratagem, they endeavored 
to - make .their retreat ; which the land troops eflfe&ed, but before the 
tide jcould enable the Portuguefe to get their boats afloat, they were 
attacked by Abraham's people, who killed Manuel and thirty five x>f his 
jbeft # 

Henrique* 
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Hewiquea perceiving Mr foliation at fcafey was btooniuig critical, 
not only from the force of the enemy, butehe ficfcly ftate of fits garrifotv 
and the want of provifions, which theeountry people new wrtbeld' from 
him, difcontinumg the fairs that they were ufe<Uo kqep three timfs in 
the week, difpatched advices to the governor of India, demanding im- 
mediate fuocour^ and alfa fent to requeft alSftance of the king of Arc^ 
who had always proved the ftedfaft friend of Malacca, and wjia, though 
not wealthy, beoaufe his country was not a place of trade,, was yet one 
of the moft powerful princes in thofe parts* The king expreflfed his 
joy in having an opportunity of ferving his allies, and promised his 
utmoft aid; net only from friendship to them, but indignation againifc 
Abraham, whom he regarded a* a rebellious fiave. A fupply of ftore* 
at length arrived from India, under the charge of Lqpo d'Aauedo, who 
had orders to relieve Henriquez in the command ; but dilpute% having • 
arifen between .them, . and chiefly on the fybjed of certain, work& which . 
the fhabandar of Pafay had been permitted to ereifl adjoining to the 
fqrtrsfo <3'A»|edp» *>, avoid coffugg to. m fcpGP rupture* depttttd *&r . 
Mafeqca. Afe&hw. hav«g foiukt Jam* to WWft the h^qfy <tf tkfa: 
ik»baadar, wfao. lad received, his «&te feonx Afto^meuqucw g&it#4 ia~ 
teiljigence tfcjough Urn of all that palled* This tteafoa * 15 fopptfrd b*.. 
wovjd wt base yielded, to, but for tfe dsfpesat* fitnetion q£ affairs Tl^ . 
coantry of ?afoy w«ft ww eatfroly i* fwfcjeftion tq^he Ackwefe* W#l 
noting remained iiwpftq^twd.btf: :tlft4ipM» wbttft. the g«refen. ig**' 
detailed with iftteral dwifont. 

After the acqijifoiofcof Pedeer, Abraham thought it neceffaxy to re- 
main there fome time, ia, erdor to confirm his authority, and fent hi* 
brother Raja Leila with aJwgp army to reduce the territories of Faiay, 
which be effected in the qpurfe of three months* and with the more faci- 
lity, becaufe that all the principal nobility had fallen in the adtioa 
with Geinal. He feed his camp within half- a league of the city, and 
gave notice tQ Abraham of the ftate in whiqh.matters were, who fpeetfily 
joined him*, being anxious to render himfelf matter of the. place, before a 
the promiftd fiweouttfrom the kijig of Axu could arrive. Hi* ftrft ftep^ 

was 
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was to iflue a proclamation, giving notice to the people of the town, that 
whoever fhould fubmit to his authority within fix days, fhould have their 
lives, families, and properties fecured to them, but that all others rauft 
expedt to feel the punifhmentdueto their obftinacy. This had the effeft 
he looked for, the greater part of the inhabitants coming over to his • 
camp* . He. then commenced his military operations, and in the third 
attack got pofieffion of the town of Pafay, after much flaughter ; thofe 
who efcaped his fury taking flielter in the neighbouring 1 mountains and 
thick woods. He fent a meflage to the commander of the fortrefs, re- 
quiring him to abandon it, and to deliver into his hands the kings of 
Pedeer and Daya, to whom he had given protection. Henriquez re- 
turned a Spirited anfwerto this fummons, but being fickly at the time, 
at beft of an unfteady difpofltion, and too much attached to his trading 
concerns, for a foldier, he refolved to reHnquifli the command to his re- 
l$wn Aire* Coeihp, and take paffagg for the Weft of India. 
i * • 

f 513. - Ho had not advanced farther on his voyage than the point of Pedeer, 
wfoea ke fell in with two Portuguefe ihlps bound to the Moluccas, the 
ctptatM of which he made acquainted with the fituation of the garri- 
{0% and tfcey immediately proceeded to its relief. Arriving in the night 
. tkey hwd great firing of cannon, and learned next morning that the 
Achende had made a furious aflault, in hopes of carrying the fortrefs, ' 
before the flvips, which were defcried at a diftance, could throw fuccours 
into it. They had mattered fome of the outworks, and the garrifon * 
repre&nted that it was impoffible for them to fupport fuch another^ 
ihock, without aid from the reffels. The captains with as much force 
as could be fpared, entered the fort, and a fally was fhortly afterwards 
refolved on and executed, in which the befiegers fuftained confiderable 
damage. Every effort was likewife employed, to repair the breaches, and 
flop up the mines that had been made by the enemy in order to affcA 
x a paffage into the place. Abraham now attempted to draw them into a 
fhare by removing his camp to a diftance, and making a Ihow of aban- 
doning his enterprizc j but this ftratagem proved ineffcdual. Reflecting 
then with indignation, that'his own force confifted of fifteen thoufand men* 

whilft 
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*hilft that of die Europeans did not exceed three hundred and fifty, 
many of whom were fick and wounded, and others worn out with the 
Fatigue of continual duty, (intelligence whereof was conveyed to him) 
he refolved once more to return to the ficge, and make a general aflault 
upon all parts of the fortification at once. Two hours before day- 
break he caufed the place to be furrounded with eight thoufand men, 
who approached in perfect filence. The night time was preferred by 
thefe people for making their attacks, as being then moft fecure froth 
the effed of fire arms, and they alfb generally chofe a time of rain, 
when the powder would not burn. As foon as they found themfelves 
perceived, they fet up a hideous fliout, and fixing their fcaling ladders, 
made of bamboo and Wonderfully light, to the number of fix hundred, 
they attempted to force their way through the embrafores for Ac guntf ; 
"but after a ftrenuous conteft they were at length repulfed. feeieh efe* 
phants were driven with violence againft the paling of one of the baftfcffe, 
which gave way before them like a hedge, and overfet all the men who 
-were on k. Javelins and pikes thefe enormbm-be^fti irittfe *6 ttArant 
of, but upon fettfag fire to pdwdtr uftder their tifcftlto,tlfey 4*e# btek 
-with precipitation, in fpite of all the efforts* of their' Writer**; tofttti trn to 
"their own people ; and Hying to the diftance of ieveral miles, couhf nbt 
'again bfe brought into the lines. Thh Achcnefe vpbn ittedtfcg^lKs 
check though* to take revenge, by fetting lire to fome veflels that jflffere 
in the doek yard ; but this proved an unfortunate mesfore to them, fcr 
•by the light which k ooeafioried, the .gxrrifon ifcie caffilod tt> poifa&eir 
guns, and did atinadant execution* 

f Henrique*, after beating fdmetifae againft a contrary wind, ptft b$tk 
to Fa&y, and taming on'fhore the day' after this conflid, refueled his 
command* A council was footo after held, no determine what roeaferes 
were fittett to be purfued ki the prefent fituatibn of affiurs; and tfckmg 

' into their corrfideration that no further affiftance could "be efcpodted from 
the weft of India an Ufs than fix months; that the garitfw Was*ddy t 

.a»d prorifeww Aort, it wa*re(btatf,. by a msgority of votes, xo dbanhm 

; the place, and mcafarcfii ^rwfc tsskeo accetodugly. In odder ft> «MMal 
, X x their 
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jthefe intentions fromth* enemy, they ordered fuch of the artillery and 

-jfctfes as could fy* removed conveniently, to be packed up in the form 

Wraercfcaiftlize,. arid then {hipped off A party was left to fet fire to 

the buildings, and trains of powder were fo difpofed as to tead to the 

-.larger, cannon,, which they over, charged,, that they might byrft as fooq 

♦ asHcaittd, ., But tfeis was not efft&uaily executed, and the pieqes moftly 
iriHatothe ham& of the Acheuefe, who upon the firft alapn of the 
evacuation jriiihcd in* sxtfngjtUhed the flames,, and. turned, upon the 
Rattt^gtide- their, iown artillery, piany of whom were. Rilled in die watec, 
.as tbey,*fcurriefi to get into- their boats* They now loft as much credit 
Jby. iHis^yill cmuki^ed retreat, as they had acquired by their gallant de- 
fence, *g& wem krfulted by die reproachful fbouts of th* enemy ; what 
.poxvet-wa&^reatly increafed. l# this acquifitioa of military florea,. and of 
. .ttfaxeb *hey,-0$t$© feyei^ely experienced*^ he effe&s. To render their di£ 
^gracd more ftrildog^ k happened that as they failed out of the harbour,, they 
met thiftys boat* laden with provi (ions for their ufe from the king of 
vAru^rtfc? wa&.hiraielf on bp& search over-land with four thoufand men,: 
- : and wbep they arrived at Malacca they fouo4 troops and flows embarked 
.thefre for their relief. The tmfortuoatej princes who had fought an 

. a^yliuuDwitbf Jtbeoa^ now joined in their flight ; the fultan of Pafay pro* 
ucrtfabto AiriaiH^ wd the Cuttaaof Eedeer,. j^L chief of Day* took «> 
..fogeii^lxtlseipngoifAn^ ,. ■ . „ • 



*s*s> 



; : lUJa Ntirm kia^ of fndeigeree, in coojundkm whfest force from Bin- 
taftg, attfctktd the king of a neighbouring ifland called Lingen, wfc> 
•into Ih'fiieritt&ip with the Fortuguefe. A mefiage which pafled on this. 
Acdrfton £to*f a ju&idea of the ftyle and manners of this people Upon* 

« their tcqaaiRtiflg the king of Lingen* in. their fummons of furrender, 
that they had lately overcome the fleet of Malacca, he replied that his 
intelligence informed him of the contrary;, that he had juft made a 

<fe«ivai atjd killdd fifty goats to celebrate one defeat which they had 
itefcefredi and hoped foon to kill an hundred, in order to celebrates 
fecond. His expectations were fulfilled, or rather anticipated, for the 
Portuguefc having a knowledge of the king of Indergenec's defigp, Ait 

out 
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out a fmall fleet which routed the combined force, before rthttrtta Aiftg 
of Liogen was acquainted with their arrival; his ca^tal h^g : fitoattd 
high up on the river. In the next year, at the conqueft of Bim&ug* tfcjs «3**» 
king, unfolicitcd, fent affiftance to his European allies** , ff - . i.v .. j •>.•■■ 

'However well founded the accounts may have been whicW>the>Pac- 1527. 
tuguefe have given us of the cruelties committed againft thkun^pedpfe 
by the king of Acheen, the barbarity does not appear tot have beeiponty 
on one fide* Francifco de Mello being fent in an armed Vefl^ with 
difpatches to Goa, met, near Acheen head, with *fliip of &w nation 
juft arrived from Mecca, and frppofed to be richlf ttdem iiAsflie bafci 
on board three hundred Achenefc and forty Arabtf, he dared -net yeotote 
to board her, but battered tor at a dtttax*; when ftutt^^ibe fitiqd 
and fiink, to the extreme difappointtnent of the Fortuguefivwho thtstfey 
loft their prizes but they wreaked their wtngdaaicgjoiK dfegpqfettMOgo 
crew, as they endeavored to lave themfeivea hyifaiinnuig^rrabd Imft 
that they did not fuffcr a man to efcape. Opportmirtioaixfoifetaiii^ft 
foon offered.* m • ». . < r »-..i: .tjiIw ; >ar . 

. Simanode Souia going with a reift&rcettKot xo Ae MAluccasuf^m t 5 tr. 
Cochin, was overtaken in the bay by a violeftt form, wbicfctfof dnbtfm 
to flow many of his guns in the hold ; and having loft ieteoal df his.iata 
through fatigue, he made for the neareft. port he.covrid take fhelter ip, 
which proved to be Acheen* The king; having tW4eftf«ftioii f ofi th$ 
Portuguese at heart,, and refolving, if goflfrlerto feize theu? v^Jfc (cifrqff 
a mcfiage to De Souia recommending, his ftanding in cla^t^^^fe, 
where he would have more ihelt^r frpm* the gale which ft*lW9f$uiU<Klft!Nl4 
lie more conveniently for getting off water and psovifipn$i u ^^e^£tfw 
time inviting him to land* This artifice n$t lucceedingy fep ^dcJ^U,^ 
the next morning a tboufand men in twenty ,bpats f wfco, M:fa$i9£#f&$f4 
that they were come to affift in mooring the fliip ; bjgtthe captau^afwpy 
of their hoftile defign, fired amongft them; when & fierce engagpmpnf 

. .. . * ■ ' - • " ' * ' r : * t c.j i .,\ ..1 \% 
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took pf*c«, in which the Achenefe were repulfed wkfc great ffaugftter, 
but not until they bad destroyed forty of the Portuguefe. The king 
enraged at this difappotntment, ordered a fecond attack, threatening t<6 
have his admiral trampled to death by elephants if he felted of foccefs. 
A boat was fent ahead of this fleet with a fignal of peace, and affurances 
to De Soufe, that the king, as foon as- he was made acquainted with the 
injury that had been committed, had oaofed the perpetrators of it to fee 
Jfuniihed*' and now once more requefted him to come on ftore and truil 
to his honor. This propo&l fame of the crew Were inclined that ft* 
ftoald accept, but being animated by a fpeech that ha made to- them, 
It was refolved that they ihould die with arms in their hands, ia pre* 
fcrence to a dU^racefoi and hazardous AAmtfffion. The- combat was 
therefore renewed, with extreme fury on the one fide, and uncommon 
efforts of courage on the ethci<, and the aAtfanes were a iecond time re* 
£ttMed ; but one of thofe who had boarded the vefifei and afterfr ar d* 
made his efcape, reprefeflted to the Achenefe the redtfced and hdpled 
ituation of their enemy, andfaefli fuppKes 4 coming off, they were eit* 
couraged to return to the attack* De Soufa and his people Were at length 
aknoft all cut to pieces, and thofe who furvived, being defperately 
fttuftded, were o*efpo*tir«d» 'add tad pfiftaeO tt^he'ktng, wtto uhex~ 
peAedly treated them with extraordinary kindnefe, i^ order to eevef 
4he defigns be harboured, and pretended to lame* the fete of thrf* 
brave commander* He dkt&ed them to fix upon one of their compa* 
nions> whoftould go in his aatoe to the governor of Malacca, to deflre. 
he would immediately fend to take pofleffion of the fhips which he 
meant to reftore, as weB as to Kberate them* He hoped by this* artifice 
to dmw more of the Portuguese into, his power, and at the fame time 
to effed a pufpofe of a political nature* A war had recently broke out 
be t we en him and the king of Aru, the ktter of whom had deputed 
ambaffladors to Malacca,, to folicit aJRftance, in return for his forme* 
fcrvtce* ;. and which was readily promifed to him. It was highly the 
iotereft of Abraham to prevent this jundioir, And therefore, tfiouglt de- 
termined to relax nothing from his plans of revenge, he haftened to dif- 
fatch AnWtt»C<kkka 1 o*e of the capites, with propoftls of aceoov- 
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modatfon and alliance, offering to reftore not only this Ve0H y -JjHtjal&bot 
the artilkry which be had taken atPafcy. Thefe terqp agpt^l^Jt^^^, j 
governor too advantageous to be rejected. Conceiving, $J*$tfd$qj$e& .. j 
of the king's intentions, from the confidence which: S^WRbriWbftffl&zd 
deceived by the humanity ihewn to the wounded e4&kv^ia9gxffl<4<& A 
place in his finceiity, be became 4eaf to the ^p^ft«a|^^$)^a^jp OJ 
made to him by more experienced perfqrw, of AJwah^fc^t^o^^cl^r .; 
»acr. A nvfl&ge wa*fe»t back a$**ing to accept , fa* ftm$$mm [ 
the propefed owd&ons* *n£ engaging to wiehtfd the pf^f^^^go^ 
fain* the king of Am* Galdeira, ia hi* way to Ach^^ ^toi^^a^j^^ 
ifland where he was, cut off, with thofe who acceuiip^J^^ifi^ r jjtf ia 
atataj&dors from Aru feeing acquainted with this breach pf £^t3e$$ffa t ; 
iagrwt,di%V#i »<J taking iftcei^da^tiheiflg^ittide ^^,i^ ; |^r . 
eluded a. peace with Acjieea ; b^t not till after an t gQ8WW*Wik^ , 

their fleet* hadfaken-plac?, in which the iri&ory wmtyzfrp^^ 

In order that he might learn the caufes of the obfeurity i]n which his " 
negotiations with Malacca retted, Abraham dupatched^a fecret mefiea- 
gpf to Scuaia &#* * Bandara of that city, with whom he kejd a rf cbtreu " 
pondence j defiring alfa to be informed of the ftrength of the garriion. 
Hearing in anfwer, that the governor newly arrived was'mclfneq to" 
think favorably of him, he immediately fent an ambaifaaor to wait; on / 
him, with aflurances of his pacific and friendly difpofition ; who returned' * 
In company .with perfons empowered, on the governor's part, to negotiate ' 
a treaty of commerce, Thefe, upon their arrival at Acheen,'were loaded : 
with favors and coflly prefents; the news of which quicfcfy flew to?" 
Malacca ; and the buflpefs they came on being adjufted, the^Were fdffer- iV - 
ed to depart; but they had not failed far before they were overtaken by 
|>oats fent after them 4 and were ftript, and murdered. Tbe^governor^ 
who had heard of their letting out, coacludcd tjiey were \afL by accident;" J 
Intelligence of this miftaken opinion was tranfmif te^' to A8ra^rn, Whd :i ^ 
thereupon Jwd the audacity to requeft that he mlg'h^e ''tonoted wli^ 

•Caftgnhaia. Dipgo <k C&uto* •• '<'' i 'U^mr-i-i 
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the prefence of fome Portuguefe of rank and confequence in his capltaf, 
to ratify in a becoming manner the articles that had been drawfi up ; as 
'he ardently wifhed, to fee that nation trafficking fteely in his dominions* 
The deluded governor, in compliance with this requeft, adopted the re* 
*3 ft 9- Solution of fending thither a large (hip, under the command of Manuel 
Pacheco, with a rich cargo, the property of himfelf and feveral mer- 
chants of Malacca, who themfelves embarked, with the idea of making 
extraordinary profits. Senaia conveyed notice of this preparation td 
Acheen, informing the king at the fame time, thai if he could make him* 
felf matter of this veflel, Malacca muft fall an eafy prey to him, as tbt 
place was weakened of half its force for the equipment. When Pacheco 
-approached the harbour he was furrouaded by a great number of boats, 
and fome of the people began to fufped treachery, but fo ftrongly did 
the fpirit of delufion prevail in this btifineft, that they could not per* 
fuade the captain to put himfelf on his guard* He foon had reafon to 
repent his credulity. Perceiving an arrpw pafs clofe by him, he haften- 
ed to put on his coat of mail, when a fecond pierced his neck, and he 
foon expired. The veflel then became an eafy prey, and the people 
"being made prifoners, were fliortly afterwards maflacred by the king's 
order, along with the unfortunate remnant of De Soufa's crew, lb long 
flattered with the hopes of releafe. By this capture Abraham was fup- 
pofed to have remained in poffeffion of more artillery than was left in 
Malacca, and he immediately fitted out a fleet to take advantage of Its 
expo fed ftate. The pride of fuccefs caufing him to imagine it already in 
his power, he lent a taunting meflage to the governor, in which he 
thanked him for the late inflances of his liberality, and let him know ho 
jhould trouble him for the remainder of his naval force. 

Senaia had promifed to put the citadel into his hands, and this had 
certainly been executed but for an accident that difcotertti his tteafon- 
able defigns. The crews of fome veffels of Abraham's fleet, landed on 
a part of the coaft not far from the city, where they wete ; well entertain* 
ed by the natives, and in the opennefs of conviviality, related the tranf- 
9&ions which had Jtfely pafibd at Achcen, the correspondence of Senaia, 
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*uf the fcheme that was laid for rifing on the Portuguefe when they 
ihould be at church, murdering them, and feizing the fortrefs. Intel- 
ligence of this was reported with fpeed to the governor, who had' Senai* 
inftantly apprehended and executed. This pumihtnent ferved to intimi- 
date thofe among the inhabitants who were engaged in the confpiracy r 
and difeoneerted the plans of the king of Acheen^ 

- Thtfe appear to be the laft tranfa&ions of Abraham's reign, of whitf* 
any mention is made by hifiorians. The time o£ his death is not iatitf- 
fcftorily afcertained, but it is faid that he was difpatched with poifoa 
given him by bis. wife, who was fifter to the chief of Daya, in revenge for 
the injuries her brother had fuftamed at his hand.* 

, He was fucceeded by one who ftyled himfelf Siry Saltan AIradiH 9 ^r 

king of Acheen, Baroos, Pedeer, Pafay, Daya, and Batta, prince of 

the land of the two feas, and of the mines of Menangcabow, Nothing 

is recorded of his reign until th$ year 1537, in which he twice attacked *Hr- 

Malacca. The firft time be fent an army of three thoufand men, who 

landed near the city by night, unperceived of the Portuguefe^ and having 

committed fomc ravages in the fuburbs, were advancing to the bridge, 

when the governor, Eftavana de Gama, fallied out with a party, and 

obliged them to< retreat for fhelter to the woods. Here they defended 

-t&cfn%lv?s- during the next day, but on the following, night they re-cm* 

barked, with the lofs of five hundred men. A few months afterwards 

the king had the place inverted with a larger force ; but in the interval 

the works had been repaired and ftrengthened, and after three days 

ineffedual attempt the Achenefe were again constrained to retired 

c Caftanheda. Siogo do Couto* 

♦ De Barros place* his death. in 1548, but the accounts of the tranfa&ions of the following year. 
con trad i& that date* Probably the event took place in 1519 or 1530* •*■ 

t Radin.\& a name often found among the Malays, to which the Arabic particle is here prefixed^ 
f D*Barros. 
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«$i* la the 1539 we find Ahadio engaged in a waf with his neighbour, & : 
lung of Batta $ named Angee Siry "Timor raja. The caufe of their quarrel 
wis the latter** refuting to become a Mahometan at the requisition of 
the former, A battle was fought in which the Achenefe monarch was 
worfted, and peace was concluded on the condition of his paying a cer*. 
tain fum of gold to the viftor ; but a fupply t>f three hundred Arah, 
troops, with a quantity of ftores, arriving at this time, he did not hefi* 
cate to break the treaty ; and falling upon fome towns belonging to the 
Batta king, he put to death three of his fons and a number of his 
principal warriors. Irritated by this treachery, Timor raja made a vow 
not to tafte fruit or fait, till he fhould have revenge. He railed an 
army of fifteen thoufand men, feven thou&nd of which were auxiliaries 
from the countries of Menangcabow, Indergeree, Jambee, Lufonj and 
Borneo, and font a requeft to the governor of Malacca for aid, who 
farnHhed him with arms and ammunition, as againft a common enemy* 
With this force, and forty elephants, he marched towards Acheen, and 
- not far from that place encountered his adverfary, when a bloody engage* 
tnent enfucd, in the event of which Alradin was obliged to retire, after 
lofing fifteen hundred of his men, among whom were laid to be an 
hundred and ixty Turks, with two hundred Saracens, ~Malabars, and 
Abyffinians. The Batta king purfued him to the city, which he conti- 
nued to befiege during three and twenty days ; but lofing many of his 
people, and hearing that a fleet wa$ off the port, in whieh was an army 
' of Acheen returning from an expedition againft the king of Siam, he 
thought it prudent to make a hafty retreat to his own country, where he 
arrived on the fifth day/ 

In the latter end of the fame year a meffenger arrived at Malacca from 
the king of Aru, to folicit fuccours againft the king of Acheen, who 
was preparing a powerful force to invade his dominions, in order that 
by pofleffing this kingdom, which lay oppofite to Malacca, he might the 
Acre conveniently profecute his defigns againft that city, which was 

A Mendcv Pint*. 
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ever his chief objedt. Owing to the divided (fete of the Portuguefe 
government at that jundture, the meffenger returned with an unfatisfac- 
tory anfwer, but a fenfe of their intereft induced them afterwards to 
order a veflel laden with (lores to proceed to the relief of Aru, where 
the Acheen fleet foon appeared, confiding of an hundred and fixty fail, 
of which fifteen were large veflels. In thefe were embarked feventeen 
thoufand men, of whom twelve thouTand were military, and among 
them four thoufand foreigners. The whole was commanded by Heredin 
Mahomet, who had married the king's filter, and was his governor of 
Baroos, Whilft thefe entered the river Panetican, the king of Aru was 
employed in fortifying himfelf on fhore, with fix thoufand of his fub- 
jefts. For fix days the enemy battered the town from their veflels, and 
then landed with twelve large pieces of artillery. Having demoliflied 
the outer forts, they gave a general aflault ; but the befieged fuftained 
it with fo much refolution, and exerted themfelves fo effectually, that 
they repulfed the aflailants, and killed the leader, an Abyfiuuan, who 
had arrived from Judda but a month before, to confirm a league made 
by the Bafla of Cairo, on behalf of the Grand Signior, with the king 
of Acheen. But in the end the place was taken, and the brave king of 
Aru killed, owing to the treachery of one of his own captains, whom 
the Achenefe had corrupted. The commander, from being governor* 
was made fultan of Baroos for this emioent fervice. 

Inche Seenee, the queen of the deceafed monarch, having retired to 1540*. 
the woods before the fiege, now infefted the Achenefe garrifon with 
many irregular attacks, but at length, upon the fetting in of the rains, 
flie was neceffitated to quit the country, and embarking her people in 
fuch boats as flie could procure, pafled over to Malacca, in order to 
fue for aid to recover her hulband's kingdom. Here flie attended in vain 
for five months, and then departed, to implore of the king of Oojong- 
Una (formerly of BintaBg) that afliftance which the Portuguefe denied 
her. This prince had compaflion for her fituation, and in order ta fur- \ 
nifti a pretext for demanding the reftitution of Aru, he took her to 
wife. After a letter had pafled between him and the ting of Acheen* 
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in which the latter told him he could perceive he had written from the 
table of his nuptials, amidft drunken counfeHors, he itted out a fleet 
under the command of the great Lacfemanna,* which retook Aru, and 
put the garrifon* which confifted of fourteen hundred men, to the fword. 
This was no fooner effected than a powerful fleet arrived from Achecn 
to fuccour die town, commanded by Heredin Mahomet, whom his maf- 
ser thought invincible. A defperate engagement took place in the 
river. The advantage was a long time doubtful* until Hcnedin fell by 
a cannon fliot. His captains, difconcerted by this 'accident, endeavored 
to flielter the ihips, by getting round a neighbouring poitxof Imd, but 
the violence of the current forced them out to Tea, aad entirety difperfed 
them, by which means all but a few fell into the hand* of Laefemanna. 

* 54,# Fourteen veffels that efcaped carried the news of this defeat to the king 
of Acheen, who .ordered that the heads of the captains ftiould be ftruck 
oflT, and that the foldiera fliould ever afterwards be dreflfed in women's 

,s * 7 * apparels In the year 1547 he fitted out a fleet again# 'Malacca, where 
a defcent was made ; but contented with fome trifiirtg plunder, the army 
te-embarked, and the veffels proceeded to the rivet of Paries an the 
Malayan coaft. Hither they were followed by a Portuguefe fquadron, 
which attacked and defeated a dtvifkm of die fleet, at the mouth of 
the river. This vfcftory was rendered famous, not fomuch by the valor of 
the combatants, as byarevelationwhtch was opportunely made from heaven 
to the miffionary Francifco Xavier, of the time and circumftances of it, 
and which he announced to the garrifon, at a moment when the approach 
of a powerful invader from another quarter, had caufedmuch alarm and 
apprelienBon among them/ 



%«4 



Aru continued in the poffeffiDn of the king of Qqjong-tana until tye 
" year 1564, when it was re-taken by the Achenefe, who fell upon it by 

■* T#s fjajgp.os tfanior, whpfe renown ftilllivei in tradition amongft the Malays, fought the 
fortuguefc during a jperiod of forty years, and though often- defeated ftiJl ftewed himfelf ibpenor 
l» his fortune. He died in battle m the year 1 55c 
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furprize, and committed great Slaughter, putting the king and all his 
family to death. The eldeft fon of the king of Acheen was placed in 
the government, who felJ, as we fliall prefently fee, at the fiege of Ma* % 
lacca.s 

The weftern powers of India having formed a league for the purpofc 
of extirpating the Portuguefe, the king of Acheen was invited to ac- 
cede to it, and in conformity with the engagements by which the refpec- 
tive parties were bound, he prepared to attack them in Malacca, and 
carried thither a numerous fleet, in which were fifteen thoufand people r5 $ r- 
of his own fubje&s, and four hundred Turks,, with two hundred pieces 
of artillery of different fizes. In order to amufe the enemy, he gave 
out that his force was deftined agamft Java, and fent a letter, accompa- 
nied with a prefent of a (rreefe, to the governor, profefling ftrong fen- 
timents of friendship. A perfon whom he turned on Ihore with marks 
of ignominy, . being fufpefted for a fpy, was taken up, and being put 
to the torture, confeffed that he was employed by the Grand Signior and. 
king of Acheen, to poifon the principal officers of the place,, and to fetr 
fire to their magazine. He was put to death, and his mutilated carcafe 
was fent off ta the king. This was the fignal for hoftilities* He im- 
mediately landed with all his men, and commenced a regular fiege* SaE- 
lie* were made with- various fqecefs,. and very unequal numbers* In. 
one of thefe r the chief of Aru, the king's eldeft fon, was killed. In an- 
other the Portuguefe were defeated and loft many officers. A variety of 
ftratagems were employed to work upon the fears,, and {hake the fidelity 
of the inhabitants of the towiw A general aflault was given, in which,, 
after prodigious efforts of courage, and imminent riik of deftruftion, the 
befieged remained vi&orious.. The king feeing all his attempts Fruitlefs,. 
at length departed, having loft three thoufand men before the walls, be- 
fide about five hundred who were faid to have died of their wound* 
on the pafiage. The king of Oojong-tana, who arrived with a fleet 
to the affiftance of the place, found the fea for a long diftance covered- 

f Mendez Pinto* 
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with dead bodies. This was efteemed one of the mod defperate and 
honorable fieges the Portuguefe experienced in India, their whole force 
confifting of but fifteen hundred men, of whom no more than two hun- 
dred were Europeans.* 

1568. In the following year a veflel from Acheen bound to Java, with am- 
bafladors on board to the queen of Japara, in whom the king wifhed to 
raife up a new enemy againft the Portuguefe, was met in the (traits by 
a vefflel from Malacca, who took her and put all the people to tho. 
fword. It appears to have been a maxim in thefe wars, never to give 
quarter to an enemy, whether refitting or fubmitting. In 1569 a fingle 

* 5 * 9, (hip, commanded by Lopez Carrafco, paffing near Acheen, fell in with 
a fleet coming out of that port, confiding of twenty large gallies, and 
an hundred and eighty other vefTels, commanded by the king in perfon, 
and fuppofed to be defigned againft Malacca. The fituation of the Por- 
tuguefe was defperate. They could not expeft to efcape, and therefore 
refolved to die like men. During three days they fuftained a continual 
attack, when, after having by incredible exertions deftroyed forty of 
the enemy's vefTels, and being themfelves reduced to the ftate of a wreck, 
a fecond fliip appeared in fight. The king perceiving this, retired into 
the harbour with his fluttered forces. 

It is difficult to determine which of the two is the more aftonifhing : 
the vigorous ftand made by fuch an handful of men as the whole ftrength 
of Malacca confiftedofj or the prodigious refources and perfeverence 
of -the Achenefe Monarch. In 1573, after forming an alliance with 
,i73 ' the queen of Japara, the objedfc of which was the deftru&ion of the 
European power, he appeared again before Malacca with ninety vefTels, 
twenty five of them large gallies, with feven thoufand men, and great 
ftpre of artillery. He began his operations by fending a party to fet 
fire to the fuburbs of the town, but a timely fhower of rain prevented its 
ttkingeffeft. He* then refolved on a different mode of warfare, and 

* Diogo do Cojito. Fwia y SoufSu 
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tried to ftarve the place to a furrender, by blocking up the harbour, 
and cutting off all fupplies of provifions. The Portuguefe to prevent the 
fatal confequences of this meafure, collected thofe few veffels which they 
were matters of, and a merchant ihip of fome force arriving opportunely* 
they put to fea, attacked the enemies fleet, killed the principal captain, 
and obtained a complete victory* In the year following, Malacca was 1574* 
inverted by an armada from the queen of Japara, of three hundred fail, 
eighty of which were junks of four hundred tons burthen. After be* 
Ceging the place for three months, till the very air became corrupted by 
their flay, the fleet retired with fcarcely more than five thoufand men, of 
fifteen that embarked on the expedition. 

Scarcely was the Javanefe force departed, when the king of Acheen once I$7S , 
more appeared with a fleet that is defcribed as covering the (traits. He 
ordered an attack upon three Portuguefe frigates that were in the road 
protecting fome provifion veffels j which was executed with fuch a furi- 
ous difcharge of artillery, that they were prefently deftroyed with all 
their crews. This was a dreadful blow to Malacca, and lamented, a* 
the hiftorian relates, with tears of blood by the little garrifon, who were 
not now above an hundred and fifty men,* and of thofe a great part non- 
effective. The king, elated with his fuccefs, landed his troops, and laid 
fiege to the fort, which he battered at intervals during feventeen days. 
The fire of the Portuguefe became very flack, and after fome time to- 
tally ceafed, as the governor judged it prudent to referve his fmall flock 
of ammunition, for an effort at the laft extremity. The king, alarmed -at 
this filence, which he conflrued into a preparation for fome dangerous 
ftratagem, was feized with a panick, and fuddenly railing the fiege, 
embarked with the utmoft precipitation ; unexpectedly relieving the gar* 
rifon from the ruin that hung over them, and which feemod inevitable 
in the ordinary courfe of events.* . 

• ** • • 
In 158* we find the king appearing again before Maltaca \vith an, lsZu 
hundred and fifty fail of veffels, After fome (kirmilbcs with the Portu- 

, k Diogo do Coutp. Faria y Soufa, 
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guefe fliips, in which the fuccefs was nearly equal Oft b&th fides, the 
Achehefe proceeded to attack Johor, the king of which was theto ill 
alliance with Malacca. Twelve fhips followed them thither, and haying 
burned fome of their gallies, defeated the reftj an4 obliged them to fly to 
Acheen. 1 

1586, About four years after this misfortune, the king prepared a fleet of nor 
lefs than three hundred fail, and was ready to fct out once more upon his 
favorite enterprize, when his general, named Moratiza, who had long 
fince defigned to ufurp the crown, murdered him, his queen, and the 
principal nobility . k 

About this tim£ the confequence of the kingdom of Acheen had 
arrived at a great height. Its friendfhip was courted by the laoft cons- 
iderable eaftern potentates ; no city in India poflfefied a more flour khiog 
trade ; the cuftoms of the port being moderate, ft was crowded with 
merchants from . all parts, asd {though thq Portuguefe ?nd.tfeeir. &ip* 
were continually plundered) yet thofe belonging to every native ppwet 
from Mecca in the weft, to Japan ia the eaft, appear to have enjoyed 
perfeft.fecurity in the bufinefs of their commerce. With rejfpedt to the 
government, the nobles, or crang ctyos as they ape called^ formed a 
powerful counterpoife to the authority ef the kiog* They Vfcve rich ; 
had numerous followers, and cannon planted at the gates of thpeix heufts& 
and thus feeling themfelves independent, often gave a lioeatioua 
grange to their proud and impatient tempers. Although the generality 
of Portuguefe hiftojians have indirectly attributed the tranfa&ions of 
the laft fifty, or ftxty: year3 to a fingle reiga, yet we have fome authority,, 
bfcficte the evident probability of the master, .for faying that during that 
fpace of time there were many revolutions in the court, brought about 
l>y the intrigues of the nobles, until at length the antient royal line be^ 
came exti *&. 1 

?FariaySoufa * FarmySoufiu * Bcaulietk 
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The ufurper mounted the throne, by the titlp of fultan Aladin^ at zn 15**. 
advanced period of life* He was originally a fifhenpan, and afterwards 
ferved indie wam agamft Malacca, where he fliewed fo much courage, 
prudence, and ftill in mariiime afiair^ that the late king made him at 
length the- chief c^mminder of his forces, and gave him one of his neareft 
kinfwomen to wife/ The monarch's only child, a daughter, was mar T 
ried to the king of Johor,f- by whom flie had a fpfl. . .The infant wras fenf 
to Acheen to be educated under his grandfather, whofe heir he w?s de- 
figned to be. Upon the death of the king, Aladin at firft affumed the pro- 
tection of the child, but foon after difpatched him alfo, and then tie- 
dared himfelf fovereign in the right of his wife. J Having the royal 
force in his hand's, he curbed the power of the reft of the nobles, who 
attempted to make refiftance againft this Aep, and put numbers of theji 

• This najne, which the hero of the Cruiades rendered famous ^n the eaft, i$ common among 
the Malays, who pronounce it, LaJeff. 

t The king of Acheen fenton this occafion, to Johor, a piece of ordnance, fuch at for great* 
licit, length, and woxfcraanlhip could hardly be matched in all Qiriftendom. It was- afterwards . % ; 
taken by the Poxtoguefe, who Joint it for ^uaope, but the veffel was Joft infer naflageV . Unfchojon, 

% .Commodore Beaulieu relates the cireumftances of this revolution in a very different manner. 
The nobles, he fry*, upon the extinction of the royal line, setting up'each their refpe&ve pre* • 
tcnfions to the crown, were proceeding to decide the matter by force, when they were prevailed 
on by the chief prieft to prevent bloodflied, and at the fame time prefervc their claims, by railing 
to the throne ah old nobleman of much wiftiom and experience, and who was descended front 
one of .the fift families of the .kingdom, hut had not affefted any pretentions t to the dignity. 
That after many refufals to quit, his retired life, he was at length forced to acquieicence, on {ho 
condition of their regarding him as a father. But no fooner was he in-poffeflion of the fovereigu 
power, than he (hewed a different face, and the firft ftep after his acceffion, was to invite all the 
nobles of the realm to an entertainment, where, as they were introduced one by one to an Inner 
court of the palace, he had them murdered. This fiory, allowing for the difference of fituatiau 
and manners, hears + ftrong refemhlance to the election of SUtua the fifth to the Papacy. The 
Commodore had great opportunity of information, and was a ftnfible man, but he appears in 
this cafe to have been amufed with a plaufible tale by the graridfon of this monarch, whom pro* 
pablyhchad it from, John Davis, an intelligent Engl i to navigator, whofe account! follow, . .** 
was more likely to hear the truth; and he was at Acheen during Aladin's reign, whereas the 
Commodore did not arrive till twenty years after* Beiides, a Dutch Admiral, who was at Acheen 
about rbioe-yeafs after Davis, confirms the report of Aladin's having been. originally afifherman. 
tut both the Comroodore and Davis place the event of his acedia about fire yean earlier thin 
thf feap-Wt httuff'flnt • . i 
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to death, railing his own adherents, from the lower clafs of people, to 
the firft dignities of the ftate. m To enfure the future fubmiffion of the 
nobility, he feized their cannon and arms, demoliflied their fortified 
honfes, and prohibited their rebuilding with any fubftantial materials. 
Of thofe among the people who prefumed to exprefs any dlfapprobation 
of his conduft, he made great ilaughter, and was fuppofed to have 
caufed not lefs than twenty thoufand perfons to be executed in the firft 
year of his reign • 

As the Portuguefe writers make fcarcely any mention of this king's ac- 
tions, we have reafon to conclude that he did not prove fo formidable an 
enemy to Malacca as his. predeceffor had been ; and it appears that am- 
baffadors from that city refided, at different periods, in his court. Some 
expeditions, however, he fitted out againft it, in which a general of his, 
named Raja Macvota, had opportunities of fignalteing his valor. a He had 
long and frequent wars with the king of Johor. 

1600. . Towards the ctofe of the iixteenth century, the Hollanders began to 
navigate the Indian feas, and in the year 1600 fome of their (hips arrived 
at Acheen, where they had no caufe to boaft of the hofpitality of 
their treatment. An attempt was made, and probably not without the 
orders,, or connivance of the king, to cut off two of their veflels, and 
feveral of the crews were murdered ; but after a defperate conflict, the 
aflaffins were overcome and driven into the water j " and it was fome 
pleafure (fays John Davis, who was the principal pilot of the fhips) to 
fee how the bafe Indians did fly, how they were killed, and how well 
they were drowned." This treacherous adtion was attributed to the in- 
ftigation of the Portuguefe. A fecond party of that nation, who endea- 
vored to trade there a fhort time afterwards, met with a little better ufage, 
and were obliged to haften out of the road, leaving a part of their mer* 

»toi. chandize on fhore.* ^ - >v 

m John Davit. * Qgeen Elizabeth** letter to the king of Acheen* 

+ It it fomewhat remarkable that the Hollanders, not only at Acheen but at Bantam, were 
about this time always called Engliih by the natires, notwithftanding they endeavored, or lb 
pretended, to eftablilh a juft idea of the diftin&ion between the two nations See GolkQipiL of 
▼oyagci which contributed to the cftabliihroent of the Netherlands Eaft India Company. 
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The firft Englifti fleet that made to appearance in this part of the 
world, and laid the foundation of a commerce which was in time to 
eclipfe that of every other European ftate, vifited Acheen in the year 
1602. Lancafter, who commanded it, was received by the king with 
abundant, ceremony and refpeft, which feem with thefe monarchs to have **<>*♦ 
been ufuatly proportioned to the number of veffqls and apparent ftrength 
of their foreign guefts. The queen of England's letter was conveyed to 
court with great pomp, and the general, after delivering a rich prefent, 
the mod admired article of which was a fan of feathers, declared thd 
purpofe of his coming was to eftabliih peace and amity between his 
royal miftrefs, and her loving brother, the great and mighty king of 
Acheen* He was invited to a banquet prepared for his entertainment, 
in which the fervicc was of gold, and the king's damfels, who were richly 
attired and adorned with bracelets and jewels, were ordered to divert 
him with dancing and mufic. Before he retired he was* arrej*ed bf the 
king in a magnificent habit of the country, and armed with two creefes* 
In the prefent fent as a return for the queen's, there was, among othetf 
matters, a valuable ruby fet in a ring. Two of the nobles, one of whom 
was the chief prieft, were appointed to fettle with Lancafter the term* 
of a commercial treaty, which was accordingly drawn up and executed 
in an explicit and regular manner. The Portuguefe ambaflador, or 
more properly the Spaniih, as thofe kingdoms were now united, kept a 
watchful and jealous eye upon his proceedings 5 but by bribing the fpies 
who furrounded him, he foiled them at their own arts, and acquired 
intelligence that enabled him tt> take a rich prize in the ftraits of Ma* 
lacca, with which he Returned to Acheen ; and having loaded what 
pepper he could procure there, took his departure. On this occafion it 
was pequefted by Aladin, that he and his officers would favor him by 
, 9 fmging one of the pfalms of David, which was performed with great 
j(piemnity.* 

Aladin had twofons, the younger of whom he made king of Pedeer* 
and the elder he kept at Acheen in order to fucceed him in the throne. 

• Lancafter* 1 Voyage 
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Ill the year 1603, he refolved to divide the charge of government with 
his intended heir, as he found his extraordinary age began to render him 
unequal to the talk, and accordingly inverted him with royal dignity ; 
but the effeft which might have been forefeen quickly followed this 
- meafure.f Tfce fon, who was already advanced in years, became impatient 
to enjoy more complete power, and thinking his father had poffefled the 
1604. crown diffidently long, he confined him in a prifon, where his days 
were foon ended.* He was then ninety -five years of age,* and defcribcd 
to' be a hale man, but extremely grofs and fat. His conftitution rauft 
have been uncommonly vigorous, and his mufcular ftrength is indicated 
by thitf ludicrous circumftance, that when He once condefcended to 
embrace a Dutch admiral, contrary to the ufual manners of his country, 
the preffure of his arms was fo violent as to caufe exceffive pain to the 
perron fo honored. He was palfionatety addifted to women, gaming, 
arid tcf drifrk, his favorite beverage being arrack. By the feverrty of 
hll pmwflunents he kept his fubje&s in extreme awe of him ; ancl the 
merchants who traded to his ports were obliged to fubmit to more exac- 
tions atid oppreffions than were felt under the government of his pre- 
decdTors. 

The nbwltihg proved himfelf, from indoledce or want of capacitr, 
[ unfit tb feign. He was always furroutftfed by his women, who were not 
only his attendants but his guards, and carried arms for that purpof*. 
Hi* occupations were the bath and the chace, and the affairs of ftate 
^efe neglefted ; infomuch that murders, robberies, oppreffion, a^d an 
infinity of dtforders took place in the kingdom, for want of a regular 
and ftrift adminiftration of jufticc.' A fon of the daughter pf Aladin 
had been a great favorite of his grandfather, at the time of whofe death 



f OoU*£tio» of Dutch voyages. *. Job* Davis. 



Sfis 1j. 



* According to Beaulieu. Davit &ys he was about an hundred,; andtthe Dutch voyages men* 
tion that bis great 4ge prevented his ever appearing out of his palace. 



* Dutch voyages. Beaulieu. _ 
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he wa* twenty -three years of age, and continued, with his mother, to 
refide at the, court after that event. His uncle, the king of Acheen>, 
having given bim a rebuke pn fome occafion, he left his palace abruptly, 
and fled to the king of Pedeer, who received him with affe&ioa, and 
refufed to fend him Back at the defire of the elder brother, qr to. offer 
any violence to a young prince whom their father loved*. This was the 
occafion of an inveterate war, which coft the lives of many thoufa&d 
people. * The nephew commanded the forces of Pedeer, and for. fqm^ 
time maintained the advantage, but thefe at length, feeing them%}ve* 
much inferior in numbers to tbofe of Acheen, refufed to fp?rcjfe ?iu^ 
the king was obliged to give him up, when he was coaveyed to Acheen, 
and put in clofe confinement.* / . ; . 

Not long afterwards a Pqrtuguefe Iquadron, under Martin, A lfonfo*. 
going to the relief of Malacca, then befieged by the.Put5j^,. : anchaypd 
in Acheen road, with the refblution of taking revenge Qivt^ ; ^ipg^ for 
receiving thefe their rivals into his ports, contrary to the ftipulatient of 
a treaty that had been entered into between them.t The viceroy landed 
his men, who were oppofed by a ftrong force on the part of the* Ash* oefe : 
but after a (lout refinance they gained the fir ft turf fort with tw* 
pieces of t cannon, and commenced an. attack upon, tfoicgofld* of pur 
ibnry. In this critical jun&nre, the young prince font a, ruegagp.tp 
his uncle, requeuing he n>ight be permitted to join -the afrny and 
expofe himfclf in, the ranks; declaring himfelf more willing, to die (in 
battle againft the Caffres (fo they always affe&ed to qa^.jhe, PorWr 
guefe*) than to languiih lik,e a Have in chains. The fejvre w^iqb, pper 
rated upon the king's mind, induced him to confent to his releafc. TJje 
prince fhewed fo much bravery on this occafion, and conduced two or 
three attacks with fuch fuccefs,, that Alfonfo was obliged to oTder a 
retreat, after wading »two days,. and lofing three bundled men. in this 

- ^Bcaullcii. t Faria 7 foufa, 

# The Achrnefe warriors were faid to' aflume ai a favorite title, that of " Drinkers of the 
blood of miferable Caffres"— calling them accjirfed.dogs who were come from the end of the world 
49 ufurp the property of others. Mendez Pinto. . 
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foidefs attempt. The^reptitation^'tl^ pribfcfe<*& ri^4 by ^^•ffaar 

tp a high pitch amongft the people of Acheeftv H!s mother; whofvtefi 

an a&ive, ambitious womarf, formed the defign of placifcg him on tkc 

throng and furniflied him with large funis of money tfc> btf diflfributed 

io gratuities amongft the principal orring cayos. At tHe 'farbe tltnte hi 

endeavored td ingratiate hitnfelf by his manners, with all clafles of people. 

To the rich he was courteous; to the poor he was Affable; *«& he 

was .the Conftant companion of thofe who were in the profeflkwi of 

arms. The king died fuddenly, and at the hour of his deatV the 'prince 

got accefs to the caftle. He bribed the guards; made fibefalpfomifes 

to the officers ; advanced a large fum of money to the governor j "add 

fending for the chief prieft, obliged him by threats to croWii bifn. Iti 

fine, he managed the revolution fo happily, that he was proclaimed king 

before night, to the great joy of the people, wh6 conceived vaft 'hofpes 

from his liberality, courtefy, and valor. The king of Pedeer was fyeed* 

ily. acquainted with the news of his brothers death, but not of the 

Subsequent tranfa&ions, and came the next day to take pofleffion <rf Kil 

inheritance. As he approached the caftle *ith a fmafl retinue, hewa* 

feized by orders from the reigning prince, who, forgetting 7 the fevers 

he had received, kept him prifoner for a month, and then fending him 

into tbje popatry , under the pretence of a commodious retreat, had him 

xnur4ered pn the way. Thofe who put the crown on his heacf were not 

better reqpi?ed » particularly the Maharaja, or governor of ffte caftto. 

In afhort.time his di Appointed fubje&s found, that Iniftead of being 

humane, be was cruel ; inftead of being liberal, Ke difplayed extreme 

-avarice {.and inftead of being affable, he maitifefted a temper auftere and 

iaexorable^ • ' . 

This king afiumed the title of Sultan Ptducka Situ fevereign of 
' Achfeeay and of the countries of Aru, Delhy, Johor, Paham, Quedi, 
and Perfe pn.thc one fide, and Baroos, Paffamman, Ticoo, Sjleda, and 
Priaman, upon the other. Some of thefe places were conquered by 

" * Bcaulieu. 
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him> andiOthtfr* he inWW* He ftewedwuch frippdihip to t^e .Hol- 
landers in the rariy part of his reign ; and in the year 1613 gave per- ,6,J# % 
miffion to the Englifh to fettle a factory, granting them many indul- 
gences* in confequence of a letter and prefent from king James the firft. 
He bellowed on Captain Belt, who was the bearer of them, the title of 
Oram tayepootet, and entertained him with the fighting of elephants, buf- 
falos, rams, and tigers. In his anfwer to king James, which is couched 
in the moll friendly terms, he ftiles himfclf king of all Sumatra, a name 
and idea, which, if they exift in the original,* he muft have learned from 
his European connexions. He expreffed a ftrong defire that the king 
of England fhould fend him one of his countrywomen to wife, and pro- 
mifed to make her eldeft fon king of all the pepper countries, that fb 
the Englifli might be fupplied with that commodity by a monarch of 
their own. But not'withftanding his' ftrong profeffions of attachment to 
us* and his natural connexion with the Hollanders, arifing from their 
joint enmity to the Portuguefe, it was not many years before he began 
•to opprcfc both nations, and ufe his endeavors to ruin their trade.' He 
became jealous of their growing power, and particularly by reafon of tfee 
'intelligence which reached him, concerning the encroachments made by 
the latter in the ifland of Java. 

The conqucft of Aru feems never to have been thoroughly eflWled 
by the kings of Acheen. Peducka carried his arms thither, and boafted 

-of hating obtained fome victories. In 1613 he fubdued Siak, in its 
neighbourhood, and in the fame year ravaged the kingdom of Johdr, and 

. had the kings of thefe two places, who were brothers, brought captives 
to Acheen ; but releafed them upon their confenting to become his tribu- 

■taries. The old king of Johor, who had fo often engaged the Portuguefe, 
left feveral fons, the eldeft of whom fucceeded him by the title of Eiang 
de P at oo an > the fecond was made king of Siak, and the third, Raja Bon- 

fco by name, reigned jointly with the firft. He it was who aflifttd the 
Hollanders in the firft fiCge of Malacca, and correfponded with prince 

'Maurice. The king of Acheen was married to their fitter, but this did 

» Tranflations of this letter and of that written to Queen Elizabeth are to be found io Purchas. 
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not prevent a long and cruel war between them. 11 * A Dutch factory at 
Johon was involved. in the confequences of this war, and feverai of that 
nation were amongft the prifoners/ 

Xft" 1615 the fc in g of Acheen failed to the attack of Malacca in ar fleet 
wbt^h he had been four years employed in preparing/* It corifift^d 
of j^bQve five hundred fail, of which an hundred were large gallies, greater 
i6, s . th*n any at that time built in Europe, carrying each from fix to eight 
hundred men, with three large cannon and feverai fmaller pieces** 
Tfacfe gallies the orang cayos were obliged to furmfh, repair, and man, 
at the periJUof their lives. The foldiers ferved without pay/ and cattied 
three months provifion at their own charge J In this great fleet there 
were computed to be fixty thoufand men, whom the king commanded 
in perfon. His wives and houfeholct were taken to fea with him. Coming 
in fight of the Portuguefe fhips in the afternoon, they received many (hot 
from them, but avoided returning any, as if from contempt. *The next 
daj they., got ready for battle, and drew up in form of an Half moon. 
A* d^fper^te engagement took place, and laded without intermiffion till 
micltyigbt, during which thePortuguefe admiral was three times boarded, 
and repeatedly on fire. Many veffels on both fides were alfo in flahies, 
and afforded light ta continue the combat. At length the * Achenefe 
gave^ay* afar lofirtg fifty fail of different fis&es, and : twenty thoufand 
men. They retired to Beacalis* on the eaftern coaft of Sumatra,' ami 
Ihortly afterwards failed for Acheen, the Portugufe not daring to pur* 
fue their, vittory, bo*h on account of the damage they had fuftained, 
andtheivapptdftenfionof the Hollanders, who were expe&ed at Malacca. 
The king propofed thot the prifoners taken (hould be mutually given 
up* which was agreed to, and was the firft inftance of that a£t of V*- 
naawty and. civilization between the two powers** 

* Colle&ion of Dutch toyages* 

* The titla-of Etang J§ Patoeami* common amongft the Malays, and Is Ac feme with that 
which in a* fertner note, p« 474, is corruptly (pelt Jtandnfatooa*. The chief of Borneo-proper 
is always fo ftylcd. 

y C. Bcft. v Fairia j Soufe. * Bcavlicu. Faria y Soufiu 7 Beaulieu. z Fana y Soufa. 
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Three yean afte rw^cd* jtfie king made a'conqueft of die city of Queda, «* 18 - 
on the Malayan coaft, and alfo of a. place called Delhy on Sumatra. 
This laft had been ftrongly fortified by the affiftance of the Portuguefr, 
am}, gays ^n xippwrtTOiQr of difplaying much fbill- in thai at«ack% Ttfen- 
ch^were regularly opened before it, and a fiege; carried on '64r flxwrtk f , 
ere it fell.* In the lame year the king of Jorcan* fled for *refog}« to 
Malacca, with eighty fail of boats, having been expelled hisdorninionsj 
by the king of Acheen. The Portuguefe were not in a condition to T af- 
ford him relief,, being themfelves furroundcd with enemies, and fearful 
of .^pj attack from the Achenefe more efpecially j but the king leas then 
malting ^preparations againft an invafion he heard was meditated by 
the viceroy of Qoa. Reciprocal apprehensions kept each party on the 
defenftve.* 

The French being defirous of participating in the commerce of 
Acheen, which all the European nations had formed great Ideas of, and 
all found themfelves difappointed - in, fent out a fleet conutianded by 
Beaulieu, which arrived in 1621. He brought magnificent prefents to 16* t. 
the king, but which did not content his infatiable avarice, and he em* 
ployed a variety of mean arts to draw from him further gifts. Beaulieu 
met alfo with many difficulties, and was forced to fubmlt to much ex- 
tortion, in bis endeavors to procure a loading of pepper, of which 
Acheen itfelf , as has been obferved, produced but little. The king in- 
formed, him. that he had fome time fince ordered all the plants to be 
deftroyeji, not only becaufe the cultivation of them proved an injuty to 
more ufeful agriculture, but alfa IcaJft their produce might tempt d*e 
Europeans to ferve him, as they had ferved the kings of Jacatrt and 
Bantam. From this apprehenfion, he had lately been induced to efcpcl 

* Beaulieu* • j >• • * 

* I am uncertain whaj. place it Asffaxd by^hia W»e : perhaps a c^ntty'-cVthebank* oftht 
river Racan or Ircan. The time of the event would lea4 u» to conclude that the kirtg of Jorcan 
was the fame who defended Delhr, 

* Faria y Soufa. V 
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the Englifh and Dutch from their fettlecnents at Priaman and Ticob, 
where the principal quantity of pepper was procured,, and of which 
places he changed the governor every third year, to prevent any con* 
ncxtons. dangerous to his authority, from being formed* He had like* 
wife driven the Dutch from a factory they were attempting to fettle at 
Padang ; which place appears to be the moft remote that ever the Ache* 
nefe attempted to exercife dominion over, on the weftern coaft of the 
ifland. 

1628. Still retaining a ftrong defire to pofiefs himfelf of Malacca, Co many- 
years the grand objcft of Achenefe ambition, he imprifoned the ambaf- 
fador then at his court, and made extraordinary preparations for the 
fiege, which he defigned to undertake in perfon.* Lacfemanna his ge- 
neral (the fecond great man of that name or title, and who had effected 
all the king's late conquefts) attempted to oppofe this refolution ; but 
the Maharaja, willing to flatter his mailer's propenfity, undertook to 
put him in pofleffion of the city, and had the command of the fleet given 
to him, as the other had of the land forces. The king fet out on the 
expedition with a fleet of two hundred and fifty fail, (forty (even of 
them not lefs than an hundred feet in the keel) in which were twenty 
thoufand men well appointed, and a great train of artillery. After being 
fome time on board, with his family and retinue as ufual, he deter- 
mined, on account of an ill omen that was obfenred, to return to* the 
fhore. The generals, proceeding without him, foon arrived before Ma* 
lacca. Having landed their men, they made a judicious diipofittoo* 
and began the attack with much courage, and military fkili. The Porto* 
guefe were obliged to abandon feveral of their pofts, one of which, after 
a defence of fifty days, was levelled with the ground* and from its ruins 
ftrong works were raifed by Lacfemanna. Maharaja had feized another 
poft advantageoufly fituated. From their feveral camps they had lines 

c Beaulkvu 

* Faria y Sou fa mentions an engagement in 1616, in which the king toft thirty four gallics, 
three thoufand men, and eight hundred pieces of cannon. 
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of communication* and die boats on die river were ftationed in fuch a 
manner, that the place was complcatly inveftcd. Matters were in this 
pofture, when a force of two thou&nd men came to die affiftance of 
the befieged, from the king of Paham, and likewife five fail of Portu- 
gucfe veffels from the coaft of Coromandel ; but ail was inefficient 
to remove fo powerful an enemy, although by that time they had loft 
four thoufand of their troops in the different attacks and fkirmiihes. 
In the latter end of the year a fleet of thirty fail of fhips, large 
and finall, under the command of Nunno Alvarez Botello> having on 
board nine hundred European foldiers, appeared off Malacca, and blocked 
up the fleet of Acheen in a river about three miles from the town* 
This intirely altered the complexion of affairs. The befiegers retired 
from their advanced works, and haftened to the defence of their gallies * 
'creating batteries by the fide of the river. Maharaja being fummoned 
tofurrender, returned a civil, but refolute anfwer. In the night, en* 
deavoring to make his efcape with the finaller veffels, through themidft 
of the Portuguefe, he was repulfed and wounded. Next day the whole 
force of the Achenefe dropped down the ftreato, with a defign to fight theit 
way, but after an engagement of two hours, their principal galley, named 
the a Terror of the world" was boarded and taken, after lofing five 
hundred men of feven which fhe carried. Many other veffels were 
afterwards captured or funk. Lacfemanna hung out a white flag* and 
ihht to treat with Nunno, but fome difficulty arifing about the terms, 
the engagement was renewed with great warmth. News was brought to 
the Portuguefe that Maharaja was killed, and Aat the king of Paham 
was approaching with an hundred fail of veffels to reinforce them* Still 
the Achenefe kept up a dreadful fire, which feemed to render the final 
fuccef* doubtful; but at length they fcnt propofals, defiling only to be 
allowed three galjiei of all their fleet to carry away four thoufand men 
who remained of twenty that came before the town. It was anfwered. 
that they mud fqrrender at difcretion ; which Lacfemanna hefitating to 
do, a furious affault took place both by water and land upon the gallies 
and vfpxks of the Achenefe, which were all effc&ually deftroyed or cap- 
tured ; not a (hip, and fcarcely a man efcaping, Lacfemanna in the 
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laft extremity fled to the wopds,.but was feiz?d $re long, by. the king of 
Paham's fcouts. Being brought before the governor, he frid to him, 
with an undaunted countenance, €C Behold here Lacfemanoa, the firft 
time overcome !*. He was treated with re/pecl, but keptaprifoner, and 
fent on his own famous fliip, to Goa, in order to. be from thence con- 
veyed tq Portugal ; but death deprived his enemies of that diftinguilhed 
ornament of their .triumph.* 

ThiS fignal defeat proved fo important a blow to the power of Acheeri, 
that we read of no further attempts to renew the war, until .the year 

1635- ^635, when the king, encouraged by the feuds which at this time pre- 
vailed in Malacca, again violated the law of nations, to him little known* 
by imprifoning their ambaflador, and caufed all the Portuguefe about 
his court to be murdered. No military operations, however, immedi- 
ately took place, in confequerice of this barbarous proceeding. In the 

1640. y t2LX l tyo, the Dutch with "twelve men of war, and the king of Acheen 
with twenty five gallifs, appeared before that harrafled and devoted 
city ; e which at length," in the following year, was wrefted from the hands 
of the Portuguefe, who had fo long, through fuch difficulties, maintained 
pofleflion of it. This year was alfo marked by the death of Suitan Pe- 
. ducka Siri, at the age of fixty, after' a reign of thirty five years/ Thjis 
he lived to fee his hereditary foe fubdued \ and as if ,the opposition of the 
Portuguefe power, which firft occafioned the rife of that of Acheen, 
was alfo neceflary to its exiftence, the fplendor and confequence of the 
kingdom from that period rapidly declined. 

The prodigious wealth and refources of the monarchy during his reign, 
kre beft evinced By the expeditions he was enabled to fit out ; but being 
do lefs covetous than ambitious, he contrived to make the expences fall 
upon his fubje&s, and at the fame time filled his treafury with gold, by 
preffing the merchants, and plundering the neighbouring Hates. An 
intelligent perfon who was for fome time at his court, and had opportu* 

... * Fvja y Sottft, • Here Faria y Soufift hiftoqr of Partuguefe Afia conclude* " 

. f *Vies des Gowneuri Hollajtdais, 
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nities of information on the fubjcA, ufes this ftrong expreffion— that he 
was infinitely rich.e He conftantly employed in his caftle three hun- 
dred goldfmiths; This would feem an exaggeration, but that it is well 1 
known the Malay princes have them always about them in great num- 
bers, at this day, working in the manufacture of filagree, for which 
the country is fo famous. His naval ftrength has been already fuffici- 
ently defcribed. He Was pbflcfled of two thoufand brafs guns, and 
finall arms in proportion. His trained elephants amounted to many' 
hundreds. His armies were probably raife4 only upon the occafion 
which called for their afting, and that in a mode fimilar to what 'was 
cftablilhed under the feudal fy Item in Europe. The vaHeyof Acheen 
alone was (aid to be able to furnifh forty thoufand men upon an emer- 
gency;* A certain number of warriors, however, were always kept on •' 
foot, for the protection of the king arid his capital. Of ; thefe the flU r ' 
perior clafs werfc called ooioolallang, and the mferior, amberaja, who wera • 
entirely devoted to his fervice, and refembled the janizaries of Conftan- < 
tmbple.* Two hundred horfemen nightly patrolled the grounds about 
the caftle, the inner courts and apartments of which were guarded, by 
three thoufand women. The king's eunuchs Amounted to five hundred.' 

The difpofition of this monarch was cruel and fanguinary. A multi- 
tude of inftances are recorded of the horrible barbarity of his punilfc* 
mpnts, and for the mbft trivial offences.. He iipprifoned his own mother, 
and put her to the torture* fufpeding htr to have been engaged in a 
conipiracy againft him, with Jbme of the 'principle nobles, whom he 
ctufed ■ to be executed. He murdered his nephew, the king of Johor% 
fdn, whbfe favor' with his mother, he was jealous of. He alio put to 
death a ion of the king of JJaptam, and another of thfc kifig of Paham, ; 

* Beaulieu. * Beauliea. 

* The ookobdllaqt now appear at officers of fcate, and are' lew in aumben but In the ol**. 
'Wan we read of {ranAwubc^fallipgipoAea&ion* , 

f Beau lieu. 
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who were both his near relations. None of the royal family furvfved 
in 1622 but his own fon, a youth of eighteen, who had been thrice ba- 
niflied the court, and was thought to owe his continuance :n life, only 
to his furpaffing his father, if poffible, in cruelty, and being hated by 
all ranks of people. He was at one time made king of Pedeer, but 
recalled on account of his exceffes, confined in prifon, h and put to ftrange 
tortures by his father, whom he did not outlive. The whole territory 
of Acheen was almoft depopulated by wan, executions, and oppreffion. 
The king endeavored to repeople the country by his conquefts. 
Having ravaged the kingdoms of Johor, Paham, Queda, Pera, and 
Delhy, he tranfported the inhabitants from thofe places tQ Acheen, to 
the number of twenty two thousand perfons. But this barbarous policy 
did not produce the effeft he hoped ; for the unhappy people being 
breught naked to his dominions, and allowed not any kind of mainte- 
nance on their arrival, died of hunger in the ftrcets.* In the planning 
his military enterprizes, he was generally guided by the diilreflcs of his 
neighbours, whom he ever lay in wait to make a prey of; and his pre- 
parajory meafures were taken with fuch fecrecy, that the execution alone 
unravelled them. Infidious political craft, and wanton delight in blood* 
•united in him to complete the charader of a tyrant. 

Leaving no male heirs, he was peaceably fucceeded in the government 
by hit queen ;* and this prefents a. new era in the hiftory of the king- 
dom, as the fucceffion continued for many years in the female line.* The 
nobles finding their power left restrained, and their confequence more 
felt, under an adminiftration of this kind, than when ruled by kings, 
fopported thefe pageants whom they governed as they thought fit, aai 
thereby virtually changed the conftitutidb into an ariftocracy. The bu- 
finefi of the ftate was managed by twelve orang cayos, of whom the 

1 Beaufico* l Betulku. CaUofifai) of Dutch vayagts. * Viet det Gofcnems. 



• It has km s rauaoa tmr, repotted 1b man y hooks of Goofraphj, to Jbppo6fh*qMft 
IHiab«hcorF«(pooikdwkha<pee»,^ But tbt finals ^pi dida* 

rtOlfgrtjyOT ate Iltaabctfrt death. 

Maharaja, 
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Maharaja, of governor of the kingdom, as it became ufual from that 
time to call him, was confidered as the chief. It does not appear that 
the queen had the power of appointing or removing any of thefe 
great officers. No applications were made to the throne, but in their 
prefcnce, nor any public resolution taken, but as they determined ia 
council. 1 

In proportion as the political importance of the kingdom declined, 
its hiftory becomes obfcurc. There are no accounts to be met with of 
the tranfaftions of this reign, and it is probable that Acheen took no 
adive part in the affairs of the neighbouring powers, but fuffered the 
Dutch to remain in quiet pofleffion of Malacca. Even the period of 
its duration is not marked. In 1688 a queen of Acheen died,* but as 
fhe is defcribed by the Englifh gentlemen who went there on aa embaffy 
from Madras in 1684, to be then about forty years of age, flie muft have t 6t* 
been a fucceflbr, and perhaps not the immediate one, of Peduckrfa 
widow. Thefe perfons declare their fufpicions, which were fuggefted to 
diem by a doubt prevailing amongft the inhabitants, that this fovereiga 
was not a real queen, but an eunuch drefled up in. female apparel, and 
impofed on the public by the artifices of the orang cayos.* But as fuch 
a cheat, though managed with every femblance of reality (which they ob- 
ferve was the cafe) could not be carried on for any number of year* 
without detedion, and as the lame idea does not appear to have been 
entertained at any other period, it is probable they were miftakea 
in their formife. Her perfon they defcribe to have been large, and her 
wee fcrprizingly ftrong, but not manly.* 

The 

t bidtt Company* records, m Dampicr** voyages. Van dceOof crnoum 

• India Company's records. 

• The fbllowimg enmous pafikge k extract rromdw joonwdef thefe geademen*s proceedings. 
e* We went to give our attendance at the palace this day as cuftomary. Being arrived at the 
place of audience with the oaaageayee, the queen was pleaJedto- order us to come nearer, when 
tema)es^ was Teryiiiqiik^iTe into the oft of our wearing Perriwigs, and what was die conve* 
nJejmof thea** &*A&mnmM&.M9HAwwilmm* After this, her najeftydefired 
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The purport of the embaffy was to obtain liberty to ereA'jt fortifica*- m >« 
tion in her. territory, which ihe peremptorily refilled, being contrary to 
the eftablilhed rules of the kingdom ; adding, that if the governor of 
Madras would fill her palace with gold, ihe could not permit him to- 
build with brick, either fort or koufc. To have a fadory of timber 
and plank, was the utmoft indulgence that could be allowed * and on 
that footing, the return of the Englilh, who had not traded there for 
many years, Ihould be welcwned with great fricndfliip. The queen. . 
herfelf, the orang cayos repreferited, was not allowed to fortify, leaft fome 
foreign power might avail themfdves of it, to enflave the country. In 
the courfe of thefe negotiations it was mentioned, that the agriculture 
of Acheen had fuffered confiderably of late ytars, by reafon of a gene- 
ral licenfe given to all the inhabitants to fearch for gold, in the moun- . 
tains and rivers 'which afforded that article; whereas the bufcnefe had for- [ 
inerly been reftrifted to certain authorized perfohs, knd the reft obliged 
to till the ground. It likewife appeared, that through" the weaknefs of 
its government, and the encroachments of the Dutch, the extent of its 
antient dominion was much reduced, and ho absolute jurifdidion was 
;a«4* claimed more diftant'than Pedeer. •' The court feared to give a public 
fandibn for the fettlement 6f the Englifli on any part of the foutAem " 
coafl, left it ihould embroil them with the other European powers,** 

JVM' l 

The 

■* * * t ' 

•f Mt f <h$^ifkwtrtTi0 9&rcMtto)tlm t that taworid take off hit perriwi$ that fit tti&titt : 
how he appeared withouf it ;, which accordingly to her maje$y*a renueftjie did.; &t, theft jolcl ; '. 
ua'fhe hao* heaAi of our bufineft, and would giye heranfwer by the orang ,<caypa; and, Jo we 
retired." I venture, with fubmiflion, to obfefve,' that' this' anecdote feems to pul the queition of 
tl*fc*beyond controrerfy. 

• India Company's xecosd* •...,;'! 

♦ The defign of fettling a faftory at this period, in the dominions of Jbtar, wai occafioned bjt 
the recent loft of our eftablMhmcnt at Bantam, which had been originally fixed by Sir Jamea 
Lancafter in 1603. The circartftancea 6f thia event were aa follows. The old Sultan had 
thought proper to fhare the regal power with' his fan, in the year 1077, and this fneiftire was " 
attended with the obvious effect, of a jealoufy between jhe. parent and child, which foon oroke ' 
forth into open hoftiliiies. The policy of the Dutch led them to take an a£bf e part i» fttor of «* 
the young fultap, who bad inclined jnoftjo their interest, and a**i Ibheited tfcei*Hrift.* < TO»' 

JSn^lifh, on die other hand, difcouaged what appealed to them an unnatural rebellion, but with* 

out 
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The -people of Ac-been being now accuftcjmecl and reconciled to female 

rule, which they found more lenient than that of their .kings, ac- 

n quiefced 

out interfering, as they faid, in any other chamber than that of mediators, or affording military 
afiiftahce to either party ; and which their extreme weaknefs, rather than their affertions, renders 
probable. On the twenty-eighth of March 1682, the Dutch landed a confiderable force from 
Batavia, and foon terminated the war. They placed the young fa I tan : on the throne/ delivering 
the father into his cuftody,' and obtained from him in return for thefe favors an exclave privilege 
of 'trade in his territories ; which was evidently the fole object they had in view. On the firft day 
of April, pofleffion was Taken of the Englilh factory by a party of Dutch and country foldicft, 
and on the twelfth, the Agent and Council were obliged to embark, with their property, on vefTeU 
provided for the purpofe, which carried them to Batavia. From thence they proceeded to Surat, 
on the twenty -fecond of Augufi in the following year. 

In order, ta retain a fhare fn the pepper trade, the Englilh turned ttrarthtfugtas towards* -Aeheen,, 

• and* deputation, codfifting of two gentlemen, of the names of Or 4 and Calefy, w%s tent thither 
in 1684 j thefuccefsof which is above related. It. happened that at this tine, certain Rajas or 
chiefs of the country of Friamart, and other places on the weft coaft of Sumatra were at Acheeit 
alfoto folkit aid of that court againft the Dutch, who had made war upon, and othtrwife molt fad 

/them. Theft immediately applied to Mr. Ord, exprefiin* a ftrpag defireuthai the Bngiiii fkou^d 
fettle in their refpe&ive diftri&s, offering ground for a. fort r and theexclufisrc pbrchaie. of their 
Pepper. They conferred to embark for Madras, where an agreement wb4 formed wUh theiti by the 
governor, in the beginning of the year 1685, on the terms they had proppfed. : In cunfcqueitcc >ef 

< this, an expedition was fitted out, with the defign of eftabii filing a fetdenient at Priamam 5 bat a 
dayor two before the Jhips filled, an invitation, to the like purport, was received from thecitiaftrf 
hincouloo (fince corruptly called Bencoolen) j and as it was known that a confiderable proportion 
«C the Pepper that ufed to be exported from Bantam, ihad been collected from the neighhoarhodd 

■ of Bencoolen, (at a place called Silebar), it- was judged advtfaJbJetfat Mr. Osd,wbo was.theperfbn 
intruded with the management of this bufinefr, fhould firft proceed thither; particularly 
as at that feafon of the year ft was the windward port. He arrived there oh the twenty-fifth 
day of June 1685, and after taking pofleffion of the country afligned to the Englilh Company, 
•nd leaving Mr. Bloome in charge of the place, he failed for the purpofe of eftablifhing 
the other fettlements. He flopped firft at Indrapovr, where he found three Englishmen who 
were left of a final 1 factory, that had been fomc time before fettled tjhere, by a man of the 
name of'Du Jardin. Here he' learned that the Dutch, having obtained a knowledge of the 
original intention of our fixing at Pfiaman, had anticipated us therein f and fent a party to 
occupy the fituation. In the mean time it was underftood in Europe that this place was 

the chief of our eftablifhments on the coaft, and fhips were accordingly configned thither* 
The fame was.fnppofed at Madras, and troops and ftores were fent to reinforce it, which 
were afterwards landed at Indrapour. A fettlement was then formed at Ma*duta y and another 
a t tem pt ed tt-Bakmg Gty*s, in 1686 ; but here the Dutch, affined by a parry amongft the natives, 
aftaulted and drove out our people. Every poffible oppafition, as it was natural to expe&, wan 
given by theft our rivals to the fuccefs of our factories. They fixed thcmfelves in the neigh- 
bourhood 
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quiefced in general in the continuance of the eftablijhed mode of go- 
1695. vernment, and a queen accordingly fucceeded in 1688. But this did 

not 



bourhood of them, and endeavored to obltruft the country people from carrying pepper to 
them, or fupplying them with provfltons either by lea or land. Our intcrcfts however in the end 
prevailed, and Bencoolen in particular, to which the other places were rendered fubordinate in 
i686 9 began to acquire fome degree of vigor and refpe&ability. In 1689 encouragement was 
given to Chinefe colonifts to fettle there, whole number has been continually increafing from 
that time. In 169 1 the Dptch felt the lofs of their influence at Silebar and other of the fouthem 
countries, where they attempted to exert authority in the name of the fultan of Bantam, and 
the produce of theXb placet was delivered to the Englim. This revolution proceeded from 
the works with which about this time our factory was ftmngthened. In 16954 a fettlement was 
made at Triamong, and two years after at Cattvwn and &Mat. The firft, in the year 1700, was 
t e mov ed to etatsW. Various appli cations were made by the natives is different parts of the 
vftand f«cth*cfbmli»ment of factories'* particularly from Ajir Bongey to the northward, Paltm* 
bang on the caftern fide, and the people from the countries fouth of Talk, near Manna. A 
per&m was lent to fiirvey thefe laft, as far as Poole Ptfang and Grtt, in 1715. In conlequcnce 
of the inconvenience attending the flupping off goods from Bencoolen river, which is often im* 
practicable rroa the fur£, a wamlirow was built, in 1701, at a place they called the ccw; which 
gave the firft idea of removing the Jcttlemeat to the point of land which forms the bay of Bencocv 
ten. The fickitnefs of the old fituation was thought to render this an expedient ftep } and 
accordingly about 17 14, it was in great meafvre rclinauiJhed, and the foundations of Fort 
Marlborough were hid on a fpot two or three miles diftant. Being a high plain it was judged to 
poffefs confiderable advantages 1 many of which, however, are counterbalanced by its want of the 
vicinity of a fiver $ tonecefiary for the ready and plentiful fupply of provifions. Some progrefs 
had been made *n the creffion of this fort, when an accident happened, that had yearly de&royad 
the Company's views. The country people incen&d at ill treatment received from the European*, 
who wens then but little vericd in the knowledge of their difppfitiona, or the art of managing them 
by conciliating methods, roie in a body in the year 1719, and forced the garrilbn, whofe ignorant 
.fears rendered them precipitate, to feek refuge on board, their mips. They began now to feel 
alarms leaft the Dutch mould take advantage of the abience of the Bngliib, aqd foon permhtod 
fome perfons from the northern factories to re&ttle the place j and fupplies arriving from Madras, 
things returned to their former courle, and the fort was completed* The Company's afiaim 
on this coaft remained in tranquillity for a number of years. The important letttement of Natal 
was cftablilhed in 175a, and that of Tappanooly a lhort time afterwards 1 which involved tj|e 
Engliih in frelh difputes with the Dutch, who fet *up a claim to the country in which they are 
Jttuafnd. In the year 1760 the French, under Comte d'Bftaiga, deftroyed all the Engftk 
fetttomentsim the coaft of Sumatra j but they were loon re-eftablilhed, and our poffcffionftciired 
by the treaty of Paris in 1763 . Fort Marlborough, which had been hitherto a peculiar fubordinate 
.of Fort St. George, was now formed into an independent Prefidency, and was furnimed with 
a charter for crafting a Mayor's court, but which has never been enforced. In 17*1 a detachment 
of Military from thence embarked upon five *aft India mips, and teak poflci&on of Fadeng and 
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not take place without a ftrong oppofition from a fadion amongft the 
orang cayos who wanted to let up a king, and a civil war actually com- 
menced. The two parties drew up on contrary fides of the river, and 
for two or three nights continued to fire at each other, but in the day 
time followed their ordinary occupations* Thefe opportunities of inter- 
courfe made them fenfible of their mutual folly. They agreed to throw 
afifo their arms 5 and the crown remained in pofleffion of the new elected 
queens It was faid to have been efteemed eflential, that ihe fliould be 
a maiden, advanced in years, and connected by blood with the ancient 
royal line. In this reign, an Englifh fadkory, which had been long dif- 
contrnued, was re-eftabliftied at Acheen : in the interval, however, fome 
private traders of this nation, had always refided on the fpot- Thefe 
ufuaUy endeavored to perfoacte the flate, that they reprefented the India 
Company, and fometimes acquired great influence, which they employed 
in a manner not only detrimental to that body, but to the interefts of 
the merchants of India in general, by monopolizing the trade of the 
port, throwing impediments in the way of all Clipping not configned 
to their management, and embezzling the cargos of fuch as were.* An 
afylum was alfo. afforded, beyond the reach of law, for all perfons whofe 
crimes or debts induced them to fly from the feveral European fettle 
nients. Thefe confiderations chiefly made the Company refolve to af- 
fert their ancient privileges in that kingdom, and a deputation was fent 

all the other Dutch fa&ories, in confequence of the war with that nation. In 178* the powder 
alagatine of Fort Marlborough, in which were four hundred barrels of powder, was fired by 
lightning,, and blew up 5 but providentially it only deflroyed their (lores, with the loft of a few 
lives. * The return of peace affords an opportunity, which it is hoped will not be neglected, of 
improving thiseftabliihment and rendering it beneficial'to the Company. The hiftory of the trade 
of a place, which is an entire monopoly, can neither be generally interesting nor ufeful. Suffice it 
then to fay, that the quantity, of pepper produced in all the Company's diftri&s on Sumatra, is,. 
communibus annis, twelve hundred tons; of which the greater 'part comes to Europe, and the: 
remainder is fent to China. 

P Dampier's voyages.. 

* The moft diftinguiflied of thefe independent factors, was one of the name of Francis Delton,. 
who went out fupercargo of a fhip to Siam, from whence he made feveral voyages to China, and. 
at length fettkd at Acheen in 1 6€8. The Company's eftabliffiment in s 695 was foon reduced to no- 
thing, whereas Dclton's trade fiourflbed in 1704, when Lockyer was there* \ 
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rt from the prefidency of Madras, in the year 1695, for that purpofe, wkh> 
letters addreffed to her illuftrious majefty the queen of Acheen, defiriog 
permiffion to fettle, on the terms her predeceflbrs had granted to them : 
which was readily complied with, and a fa&ory, but on a very limited fcak, 
was eftablilhed accordingly. At this time the Achenefe were alarmed by 
the arrival of fix fail of Dutch (hips of force, with a number of troops 
on board, in their road ; not having been vifited by any of that nation 
for fifteen years : but they departed without offering any molcftatiomi 



,1700. 



The queen died in the year 1700, and with her the female monarchy 
expired. A prieft found means, by his intrigues, to acquire the fove- 
1701. reignty. He attempted to irapofe fome duties on the merchandize im« 
ported by the Englifh, who had long been indulged with an exemption 
from all charges, except the complimentary prefents on their, arrival* 
This innovation the mailers of fhips then in th$ port determined to 
oppofe, and in a very unwarrantable manner proceeded to immediate 
hoftilities ; firing upon the villages fituated near the mouth of the river, 
and cutting off from the city all fuppltes of provision by fea. The in- 
habitants feeling feverely the eflfedts of this proceeding, grew clamorous 
againft the government, which was foon obliged to reftore to thefe infolent 
traders the privileges contended for. Advantage was taken of the 
public difcqntents to raife an infurredion in favor of the late queen's 
nephew/ who fucceeding in his views, was in pofleffion of the throne 
in 1704*' ■ ■ And here the clue of our hiftory, which ha* not been 
traced without confiderable difficulty, breaks off; and we are totally 
in the dark with refpedfc to the tranfa&ions of the fubfequent reigns. It 
is, however, brought down to a modern date, within the compafa of 
authentic tradition ; and I do not defpair of being enabled hereafter 
to continue the account, unimportant though it be, to the day* of thfc 
prince now upon the throne, whofe reign has proved long, and attended 
with many reverfes of fortune, which more than once have obliged hi» 
to fly from his kingdom. 

9 India Company's records. * Hamilton'* *voyaje, f Lodcy*i> 

Condufion. 
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. ( : Conclufiou. 

Jti AVING thus brought to a clofe, the digeft of fuch material* 
for an Account gE the ifland of Sumatra, as I had been induced, from 
«uriofity and love of fdence, to calleft together during my refidence 
there,, and have had opportunity of acquiring fiwtc.my return; and 
having endeavored to render my labors a$ fitting a$ my talents would 
allow, to mwt the aye of the public, I sow Submit tbenv ctearfuily, 
bot not confidently j to their infpe&kxu I am fenfible of the awfulnefc 
«f the tribunal before which I am going to appear ; but I alfo know 
ilw Indulgence it is evcrirmly to fecw^ in a particular manner, to thofc 
wboft writings, tend to eftabfifli facf^v rather than fyftems, and humbly 
4o defcribe thing* as they exift, rather than tadifptey the powers of as 
creative imagination*. 

To thofe, who nay tibjed that my defcription of the ifland is in fomc 
tefpedH incomplete, and in many points unfcLeotific, I am ready to> 
arrow its manifeft deficiencies, of which I feel the ftrongeft oonvi&ion*. 
lean only ftate in juftification, that I was encouraged by perfons of the 
firft confideration in the world of fcience, and in. fome meafure againft my 
own feelings, to prepare for publication whatever materials I did poflefs for 
the Natural hiftory of the country;, as laying thereby a foundation-ftonc, 
in a new building, upon which others hereafter might raifea moreperfeft 
fuperftru&ure. Many will doubtlefs obferVe, that the detail 1 of man** 
Sen and cyftpms of an uncivilized people defcends often to circum* 
fiances fo trivial, as neither to intereft nor to amufe the reader who has 
been accuftomed to perufe volumes that treat of more important topics* 
-Tbtheibljgpty,. tiijttftvery w$n\s inclined to fuppofe his own favorite 
objc& of pttriuk ta be* the mod generally fctereittag j but candor 
Aould induce thero.to refleft, that what to th^pi appear insignificant mi- 
mmt, by ethers may be regarded aa matter worthy of phifafophical cu- 
ffofity. Qutth details, an faft,.often prove the paoft acceptable parts of a 
"jtefkjtfrom their greater chance of originality* All the races of man* 

Bbb& kind: 
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kind bear to each other fo ftrong a refemblance, in the general outline 
and complexion of their fentiments and aftions, and more efpecially of 
thofe which are ufually termed important, that to exhibit fuch alone 
would mark no diftindtion. The moft prominent features in the de- 
lineation of any fubjed, are not found the moft chara&eriftic. The 
fpirit of ambition in men who aim at fovereign power, or of political 
jealoufy in thofe who already poflefs it, are obferved to have produced 
the fame effefts, in all countries, and in all ages; and confequently 
afford no criterion of the genius and manners of a particular people* 
This muft be fought for rather in the left obvious occurrences of private 
and domeftic life ; and will better appear in the focial cuftoms of an ob- 
fcure village, than in the fplendid ceremonies and arbitrary institution* 
of a powerful court. The former are the fettled refult of loftg preva- 
lent ideas and habitual prejudices ; the latter have their origin and 
temporary existence, in the caprice of individuals* who, if ignorant^ 
headftrong, and flagitious, make the moft refpe&ed cuftoms of their 
people, the fport of a momentary paffion ; or if wife and benevolently 
inclined, borrow their maxims of government and civil regulations, 
from the moft enlightened amongft other nations, and thug, whilft they 
improve the condition of their fubje&s, deftroy the peculiarity and ge- 
auinenefs of their character* 

I would by no means be underftood to contend that the hiftory of 
fych tranfa&ions is without its propriety and ufe. Man muft be exhibited 
in every point of view ; and in every light we behold it, the fubjeft 
will be interesting. But I would fuggeft, that when he is found in his 
leaft fophifticated ftate, even though that fliould be in the rudeft fcene . 
of uncultivated nature, the pidture of his manners does not then claim 
an inferior degree of attention. 

1 have vainly wifhed that my performance could be rendered accept- 
able to all defcriptions of readers * but as that is chimerical, I fltall cf- 
teem my felf happy if I meet the approbation, or even the indulgence, 
of the liberal, whom I would peifuade myfelf are not the few. Genu- 
inenefs, and a rigid adherence to truth, (b far as it has been poffible for 
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a fliort- lighted mortal to diftinguifh between that and error, are what I 
prefume chiefly to arrogate to myfelf, and on thefe I reft my claim to 
public favor. If any mote experienced and better informed traveller will 
point out to me where I have been deceived, in thofe matters to which 
I had an opportunity of being an eye witnefs, or milled, where I was 
obliged to depend upon the teftimony of others, I Avail be more forward 
to correal my miftakes, than I am now, unintentionally, to obtrude them 
on the world. 



THE END. 
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.br ah am, king of Acheen, his hiftory, 

P. 333> to 343* 

Acheen, kingdom of, its fituation, divifions, 
capital, jri. Frefent ftate of its com- 
merce, 312. Air and Soil, 312, 313, 
Inhabitants dtfcribed, 313. Buildings 
and appearance of the city, 3x3, 314. 
Navigation, 315. Government, 315, 
3 I0 > 3*7» Ceremonies, 316. Reve- 
nues, 317. Adminiftration of juftice, 
and punifhments, 318, 319. Hiftory of 
its difcovery by Europeans, &nd revolu- 
tions of its government, 320, to the end, 

Acheen b*ad % its longitude, 3* 

Adultery i laws refpecfcing, amongft the Su- 
matrans, 195, 221. ja . * 

Agriculture, 59, et feq. 

.<&•, temperature of, 10, 11. 

Aladin, king of Acheen, his hiftory, 350, to 

354' 
Albuquerque, Affonlb, tifits Sumatra, 3*1. 

AUgators, 148. Held in veneration, 253. 

AlradiAj king of Acheen, his hiftory, 343, 
to 350. 

Amuftments, of the Sumatrans, 227. 

AnacSoangey, kingdom of, 284, 285. 

Ancefiors, veneration for the tombs and 
maneSof, 252. 

Ancients, Sumatra apparently unknown t$ 
them, 2, 3. 

Andeekes or Iadalas, name applied to Su- 
matra, 5. 

Animals, 93. et feq. 

Ants, abundance and variety of, 101, 102. 

Arabic, charade™ ufed by the. Malays, 161'. 

Arithmetic, 154, 

Afts and manufactures, 141 • 

Aflronomy, 156, 159. » 

Atay Angin, diftrict on the fea coaft fo par 
mejd^ 36, 280. 

B, 

Bsnca, iiland of, 137, 287. 
Banyan tree, defcriptioff of, 1 30. 
Bantam, city of^ 175, *6o f 230, 284, *8£, 
366. 



Batta, country of, 290. Englifli fettle- 
ments there, 291, Journey made into 
that country by Meffrs Holloway and 
Miller, 292, 293. Produ&ions of, 294. 
Pdrfons of the inhabitants, 296. Food, 
houfes, towns, 295. Domeftic mari- 
ners, 296. Gaming, horfe racing, lan- 
guage, hofpitality, crimes^ 297, Pu- 
nifhments, 307. Extraordinary cuftom, 

. 298. Eat human flefh, 298. Motives 
to this pra6tice, 299, Mode of pro- . 
ceeding, 300. Doubts fuggefted con- 
cerning the authenticity of that account, 
and proofs given, 300, 301. Govern* 
ment, 298. Wars, fortifications, 304. 
Arms, 305. Trade, 30c, 306, 307, 
Religion, 307. Form of oaths, 307. 
Divinations, funeral rites and ceremo- 
nies, 308, 309, Originality of manners 
preferred amongft the people of this 
country, and its probable caufes, 309, 
310. 

BattooBara, river of that name, 10, 311. 

Beards, of the Sumatrans, plucked out, 39. 

Beafls, 93, et feq. 

Bees-wa*, 138. 

Bcnceokn river and town, 3*, 38, 136, 283, 
284, 267. 

Bencoonat, river and diftrift, 2^3, 

Benjamin^ gum, 123, 124, 

Betel-nut, 74, 75, 127. Cuftom of chewing 
it, 242. 

Bintangy ifland of, 324, 345* 

Birds, 97, 98. 

Birjs-neft, 139. 

Breezes, land and fea, 15. 

Buffalo, account of the, 94, 9$* 

B»Mngs % 49, 50! 

Cm 

CaUn % or tin, 2*, 137, a86. 

Campar, kingdom of, 288, 323. 

Casntbire, 1 20, et feq. 

Cajfta, 125, 12k 

Cattown, river and diftrhft, 10, 38, 1391368* 

Caufes, ot fuifs, mode of deciding, 182, 

184, 
Ca*wQor, diftrift of, 260. 

Gme*u % 
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Cements, 145. 

Character, difference between Malay and 
Sumatran, 170, 

Charms, ici. 

Chafiity of women, 220, 225. 

Childbearing, 245. 

Children^ treatment of, 245, 346. 

Chimfe, colonifts, 69. 

Chronology ) 15 6, 

Circumctfion, 248. 

Clothings 43, 44.. 

6fc/£ 9 manufacture of, 46, 275, 305. Made 
of the bark of trees, 43, 5 i. 

Coal, 22. . * 

Cochfighting, 254, 235, 236, 

Coco-nut, J2 f 73, 74. 

<7*&, of laws, 183, et feq. Remarks on, 
197, et feq. 

Coffee, 127. 

Coins,- 1 ^b, 315. 

Color, of the inhabitants, 40. 

Commerce^ productions of Sumatra confi- 
dered as articles of, 103. 

Company, Englifh Eaft India, their influ- 
ence, 177, 178, 179. Refufed permif- 
fion to build a fort at Acheen, 366. 
Form a fettlement at Bencoolen, 367. 

Compenfation, for murder, 187, 206, 208. 

Confinement^ methods of, 208. 

Contracts, made with the inhabitants for 
planting pepper, 103. 



Copper, 22,137. 
Cofmetic, ufed by 
Cotton, 126. 



Sumatran women, 229. 



Courtjbip, 226. 

Creefe, a weapon, defciiption of, 276. 

Croee, river and diflrid, 261, 368. 

Cryftal, rock, 22 

Curry, difhfo called, $£. 



Dammar, a fpecies of turpentine, 128* 

Dances, 128. 

t>ehts, and debtors, laws refpeding, 188, 

212. 
Deity, no name for,, amongfl the Rejangs, 

251. 
Dtfeafes,\&, 153,154. 
Diverfiom, 236, a 3 7. 
Divorces, laws refpeding, 192, 22U 
Dorfoons, of villages, 49. 
'Dreft, of the inhabitants, 44, 229, 



Eart!>2uabs t 24,. 25 • 



E* 



2?<*r/£j,xolored, 24. 

£tfr/, ceremony of boring, 47. 

Eating, mode of, $3. 

Edipfes, idea of, 157. 

-Elephants, definitive to plantations, 138. 

Elizabeth, queen, writes. a letter to the 

king of Acheen ,353. 
Elopements, laws respecting, 192, 195. 
Emblematic prefents, 244. 
Engano, ifland of, 251. 
EngUJb, firil vifit Sumatra, 353. 
Evidence, mode of giving, 197, 198, 2054 
Eunuchs, 316% 

F. 

Fairs, held, 306, 307. 

Falfewitnefs, penalty for r 184. 

Fertility, of foil, 67, 68. 

Fefiivals, 227,2 30. 

Feud, account of a remarkable one, 210, 

211. 

Filagree, manufa&ure of, 141, 14*,' 143, 

145. 
Fire arms, manufacture of, 275. 
Fires, mode of kindling, 54, 55, 
Fi/hing, 149. 
Flowers, 86, et feq. 
Fogs, extremely denfe, 12. 
Food, 56, 57, 58. 

Fortifications, country, 276, 277, 304. 
Fort Marlborough, Chief Englifh fettlement 

on Sumatra, its longitude, 3, Eftab* 

lifhment, 368. 
F^S/produdtions, 21. 
French, fend a fleet to Acheen, 3-59* 
Fruits, 8l, et feq, 
Funeral ceremonies, 248, 249, 308^' 

G. 

Gaming, laws refpefting, 105, 234, 
Geinal, or Zeinal> fultan ofPafay, his hit 

tory, 322, 327. 
Geography, fkill of the Sumatrans in, 155. 
Gold, 22, 133, et feq. 275, 313. Ifland*o£ 

3*5- 
Governments I73V74, *75> 17'i $01, 314. 
Gunpowder, manufacture of, 149, 275. 

Heat, of the air, n* 

Merbiy, and fhrubs, ufed medicinally,. 90, 

91, 92* 
Ifc'tf people, fubjeft to wens, 42.. 
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r/, vifit India, and arrive at Acheen, 

35*, 357- 
Hor/es, 93, 277, 29c, 197. 

Jbtowwr fldh eaten by the people of Batta,. 

*9» 

Jamhee r river and kingdom of, 10, 13 j, 

134, 288. 
Jfow, king, writes a letter to the king of 

Acheen, 357. 
tncrft, laws refpe&ing, 194, 2 ? 1. 
Indalas, or Andeelees, name of Sumatra, 5. 
/«%*, 77. New fpecies of, 78. 
hsdergeree, river and kingdom, 10, 288, 338. 
Indrapenr* river and kingdom, 10, 26, 284, 

511,367. 
Inhabitant*, of Sumatra, general account 

of, 34. 
Inheritance, laws refpeding, 185, 203* 
Infefts, 101, 102* 
J«^rw»«tfi,ofmufic, 1(7. 
Inttrefi, of money, 189. 
£*4«r, kingdom of, 352, 257. 
|^, river and diftrj&of, 26, 285. 
Iron, 22, 143. 
. {/lands, new formed; 27* 
/wrjr, 138. 

K, * 

Keemo, (hell of the cockle kind, of*extra- 

ordinary fize, iq» 
Keraan, or Alcoran, 187, 2 $p. 



Laboon, diftrift of, 38. 

Lacfemauna, famous commander of that 

name, under the kings of Malacca and 

Bin tang, 224. A fecond great man of 

that name or title, 360.. 
Lakes, 9. 

Lamattang, dtftriA of, 180. 
Lampoon 1 country of, its fittration, 260. 

Language, Government, .Wars, a6i. 

Manners, particular cuftams, 263, 264. 
Land, not confidered as fubjed of pro* 

perty, 204. New formed, 25, 
/ZJ»^andfta breezes, 15 to 19. 
Langrrage, 159 to 166, 
Laws, i82 t etfeq. fc 
£4*1 river and diflridof, 27, 48, 183. 



Leemoon, diftrift of, 133, 
Lem6a,jltfkri€tof, 38, 17$. 

Longitude, of Fort Marlborough, determU 

ned by obfervation, 3. £ 

Looms, 146. 

M. 

Madagafiar, ifland of, 202* 

Mahometanifm, period of the Sumatran* 
converfion to, 278, 279. 

Mahometans, diftin&ion of inhabitants, 34. 

Malacca, city of, on the Malay peninfula,. 
IO > ^85, 320, etfeq. 

Malay, language, 1 59, ct feq,. 

Malays, 34, 35,^36. Diftind from the ori- 
ginal Sumafrans^ 43* 170. Govern* 
m mcnts of the, 266,- 283. Acceptation* of 
the term, 281. 

Manduta, river and diftrifl of, 285, 367. 

Mankind, firft produced in Sumatra, 25$, 
257. 

Manna, river and diflri&, of 10, 24, -52, 66, 
202, 203, 225. 

Manfilar, or Maflelar, ifland of, 9. 

Mantawaye, '{lands and people, 27. 

MawUorough, Fort, 368. 

Marriage, laws refpe&ng, 194, et feq* 216, 
etfeq. Feftivafs t 222» 

Meafures, 155. 

Medicine, art of, 151, 152. 

Medicinal herbs and ihrubs, 90, 91, 92. 

Mego, ifland, of, 27, 74. 

Menangcalow, 35. Account of that em- 
pire, 266, et feq. Power of the fultan 
of, 267. Mention of it by old writers,' 
268* Sultan's titles, 269- Copies of 
warrant and letter, 270, 271. Cere- 
monies, 273. Arts and manufactures in 
that country, 274- Mode of carrying 
on war, 277. Religion, 278, 282. Ori- 
gin of the empire, 281. Divided into 
different fovereignties, 282. Refpe&paid 
to the fultan's relations, 303. 

Metempfychafis, If 2* 

Mineral produ&ions, 22, 23, 24* 

Mijfbns, none formed in Sumatra, 258. 

Moco Moco, river and kingdom of, 1 1 , 265* 

Monfoons, 13, 14, ic, 

Moofee, river and di&rifi of, 38, 286.. 

Mountains, 8, 9, 

Mucks, nature of, 23 9. 

Murder, laws refpe&ing , 1%, 206, 208. 

Mufic, 157. 

C c C Nalafoe, 
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Nalaboo, port of, 133. 137.' 

Name, of Sumatra, origin of it difeufled, 

4 to 7. 
Names, of the people, 246, 247, 148* 
Natal or Nacar, Engliflx fettlement there, 

277. 291. 368. 
Neas, ifland of, 14, 27. 47. 164. 30 j. 



O. 



Coco- 



Efe£l8 



0<*&r, 187. 199, et feq. 307. 
0/7, earth, J3. Camphire, 123. 

nut, 147. Benjamin, 147. 
Oar/, river, 38. 

Opkir, mountain fo called, j. 8* 
Opium, pra&ce of fmoking, 237 

of it, 238. 
Oratory, natural to the Sumatra*!, 144. 
Ornaments, worn, 45, 46. 
Outlawry, laws refpeamg, 185. 205. 

T. 

Pa Jang, principal Dutch fa&ory, 133, 135, 

136. 277. $68. 
Padang goocbie, river and diflrift of,i8o. j6o+ 
Paddee, or rice, its cultivation, 59 to 72* 
Palembang, river and kingdom of, 10. 38* 

134. 137. 180. 260. 286. 287. 36ft* 
Palh, river and dtftri&of, 2-7. 38*. 
Pafajr kingdom of, 280. 320, etfeq. 
Pajpimntan, river and diftriftof, 282* 356. 
Pajummab, country of, 189* Government, 

180, 18*. 223. 
Pedeer, kingdom of, 320, et feq. 
Pedueia, king of Acheen, his hiftory, 356, 
* to 36*. 

Peeno, river and diftri&of, i8t« 
Pepper, trade of, 101. Plant, 105. Cul- 
tivation, 106, et feq. White pepper, 

117. 
Perfins, of the inhabit an ti f description of, 

38. 4V 
Petrifactions, 23 

Pheafant, famous Sum at ran, 97. 
PbiUfpmi iflands, cuftont* refembliag thofe 

or Sumatra, 1 5$, et feq. 
Pine, tree, fpecies of, 26. 229. 
Piratical adventures, 240* 
Plantations, of rice. 59. Of pepper, 106. 

et feq. 
Poggee, ifland* of, 309* 
Polygamy f 2^1. 



P*U, appellative for in ifland, /gfB*. Jl 
bay fo called, 26. 

Population, 216, 217*317. 

Portuguefi, firft make Sumatra known t* 
Europeans, 3. Double the Cape of 
Good Hope, 320. Hiftory of their 
connexion and wars with the people of 
Sumatra, 320, et feq. 

Priantan, river and dsftn&, 36a $67* 

<3?"*9 government of Acheen devolve* to a 
queen, 3A4 to 570* 

R. 

Racan, river of, 10; 288. 359^ 

Raddecn, prince of Madura* 250. 2p» 281, 

Ramni, name for Sumatra su&ongft the 
Arabians, 2. 

Rapes, Taws refpe&ing, 192, 193, 104* 

Reaping, feafon and mode of, of* 66/ 

Rejang, people of, adopted ay a itacdartf 
of defcriptioo, 37. Jptuatkra of the 
country, 38. Government, 173, Reli- 
gious ideas, 2CCL 

Religion, 25, et feq. 307,. 

Reptiles, 99, too. 

Rejtdents, Englifh chiefs of fubordinate fct« 
tlements fc called, 1.78. 

Jtoe, method of boiling, 57. Cultiva- 
tion, &c. 59 to 72. 

Rivers, 9, 10, 175. 177. 

Reck, foft, 23. Coral, 2*. < 

ifr* or Aru, country of; 2*8. 535. 33ft 
342. 346. 

jfovK, for Conftantinople, 273* 



Sago, a vegetable fubftance, jl; 

&/*, manufacture of, 151. Trade in, 305. 

Saltpetre, 22, 137, 138. 

&*, encroachments of the, 2$* Ap- 
proached with reverence by certain of 
the island people, 254. 

Sefmkra, Diogo Lopea, firft Portuguek who 

. vifited Sumatra, 340. 

Shrubs, and herbs, ufed medicinally, OXJ, 
91,92. 

fifoi river and kingdom of,. 288. 357. 

Silebar, river and diiirj&of, 2{, 38, s/>7« 

Sikda, gold mine attempted. to be worked 
there, 135. 

SinJUB, 
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•SfaM, river, xo, 3x1. 

Slaves, 187, 213, 2*4, 333. 

Small-pox, 153. 

SnahUf 100, 101. 

Soil, 19. Fertility of, 68, 69* 

Songs, 159, 160, 228, 274. 

SoongeyZtam, river and diftritt of, 175, 202, 

284. 
Soongcy Lama, river and diftrift of, 26, 38, 

175,202,284. 
Springs of water, 19, 20. Hotlpriags, 22. 
&gtfr, manufacture of, 150, 
Acte, 184, 197, 

Sulphur, 22, 137* 

Sumatra, fituation of, 3. Name, 4 to 8. 
Inhabitants, 34* Whence peopled, 35. 
Perfons of the inhabitants defcribed, 
38, 39. Their comparative ftate in civil 
fociety, 167. Chara&cr of the native 
Sumatran, 171 ♦ Mankind faid to be 
firft produced on this ifland, 255, 257. 
Diego Lopez Sequeira the firft Portuguefe 
who vifited it, 320. Portuguefe finally 
driven from thence, 338. 

Superior beings* idea* of, entertained by the 
Rqaogs,2£0, 25** 

Superftitious opinions, j$3> et feq» 

Surf, 28 to 33, 

Surface, of the ifland, unevennefe of, 20*21. 

Surveys, of pepper plantations made an- 
nually, 115. 

T. 

fabooyong, river, xo, 290. 

Tappanooiy, famous bay of, 292. Settle- 
ment at, 368. 

Taprohane, Sumatra in the middle age* fo 
called, 2. 

Teak, ufeful fpecies of wood, 129. 

Teeth, pra&ice of filing and ornamenting 
them, 46. : 

Theft, laws refpe&ing, 186, 20$. 

Thunder and lightning, 12, 3/, 369* 
• Tico9, river and diftrifl of, 360. 

Tides, 33. 



Tigers, account of the ravages of thefe 
animals, 147. Held in veneration, 253. 

Time, manner of dividing, 1 j6. 

Tin, or calin, 22, 137, 286 

Tttks, amongft the Sumatraaa, 175, 176, 
t8o, 261, 269, 283, 301, 316, 317, 357- 

Toolang Bouartg, river, 260. 

Tools, 144. 

Trade, produ&ions of the ifland confidered 
as articles of, 103. Import trade, 140, 

Tufpcntme, or dammar, 126. 

U. V, 

Vegetable, productions, account of fundry, 

'7S>7*>77-' rt 
Feneration or the Sumatran* for the tombs 

and manes «f ; their ancelors, 252. 
Venereal di (temper, 154.- 
Villages, 48, 49. 
Volcanvs, 24. 
Vtenfils, S3, 54. 

W. 

*Hw» 277, 304. 

Water, how conveyed for domeftic ufe, ct. 
Waterfalls, 9. - 

Waterjpauti is* 
Weapon*, 275,30s, 
Weaving, 146. 
Weights, 136. 317. 
Wens, hall people fubjeft to, 42. 
Widows, laws refpe&ing, 191. 219, 220* 
Winds, 13, etfeq. 
Wives, number of, 231* 
Wood, various fpecies o£> 127. 
Woods, 9. 61, 62* 
Wounds, penalties for, *88* 
Wrist**, characters, ufed in, 162. 163. 164, 
ancTplate. 

y. 

Tear, mode of eftiroating its period, 156. 
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1. 


X. 


for biberto 


67. 




16. 


otbres 




J 3» 


five 


73- 




S- 


jfmboinitufis 


94- 




21. 


its 


98. 




£ 


protaleranci 




x6. 


cooyoo 
afferent 


102. 




10. 


*20t 




12. 


tolerable 


I3I. 




4* 


after borfe fhould 


x 37- 




22. 


for te/Zf 


138. 




*7* 


clift 


341* 


m, t 


i. 


MafaHures 


144. 


28, 


1 29. 


performing 


147. 


pa* n* 


freight 


148. 




11. 


fupprizmg 






26. 


facinating 






28. 


crocadile 


152. 




8. 


praftUe 


X 5S* 




9- 


f 


170, 




3- 


bis 






Ultr 


momentary 


183. 




8. 


were 


202. 




8. 


Seogey 


2IO. 


20. 


21. 


fewmral 


248. 




»9« 


flub 


264. 




5* 


dreffts 


268. 


n. 


7« 


ilba 


269* 


n. 


ult. 


otitis 


293, 


n. 


?: 


Juts 


299. 




glutonous 
bas 






IO. 


306. 


Dr 


6. 


praBice 


3°9* 




8. 


cbace 


352. 


n. 


2. 


corruply 


314. 


n. 


5- 


grand 






.?• 


raffamble 






ib. 


compagne 
ngbto 


327. 




3- 


335* 




ult. 


Jttjt 


352. 


aatep. 


a little better 


3 c8. 
263. 




23. 


Portugufe 




24. 


principle 


366* 


n. 


4- 


*?* 






9. 


kaft. 


t68. 


n. 


28. 


ditto. 



read bitberto. 
read others. 
read Jfoe. 
read Amboinenjss. 
read is* 

read protuberance. 
read pooyoo. 
read different. 
read tolerably. 
be an afterifk. 
read betel. 
read cleft. 
read Manufactures* 
read performed* 
read Jrigbten. 
read furfrizing. 
read fa/cinating, 
read crocodile. 
read pracHfe. 
read *f. 
read mr« 
read momentary. 
read where* 
read Sbongey. 
read feveraL 
read ./fr/Zu 
read dreffng. 
read i7/juu 
read £«*• 
read 7«*e. 
read gluttonous. 
read «j. 
read pra&ife. 
read fA^J. 
read corruptly. * 
read grande. 
read raffemble. 
read campagne. 
read ***. 
read ^r^* 
read little better. 
read Portuguefe. 
read principal* 
read /«/• 
read /r^. 
read <#w. 
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